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HIS JANUARY ISSUE of the 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS opens a 

new year. It will take its place later on 
in the eighty-first bound volume of the 
magazine, each one of which covers a six- 
months’ period. It has long been the 
custom of the Editor to glance backward 
in the January number and at the same 
time to look forward into the coming 
year. Especially it has been his habit 
to do so in periods when the pendulum of 
Father Time has seemed to recede into 
an area of depression or war, or to ad- 
vance into an era of prosperity or peace. 
The Thanksgiving season that has 
passed, the Christmas and holiday sea- 
son that approaches as these lines are 
written, find the peoples of the world en- 
joying peaceful and friendly relation- 
ships except in China. They find indica- 
tions that business in the United States 
may have slackened its pace somewhat, 
with real depression evident in Cuba’s 
sugar industry and Brazil’s coffee trade. 
In England and on the Continent business 
conditions are better rather than worse, 
when compared with those of a year ago. 


HEN THE BALLOON of fictitious 

stock-exchange values grew 
so rapidly that it burst, in October and 
November, the country rediscovered that 
its President was a man of action. It 
had long been understood, among those 
who felt a growing anxiety, that Mr. 
Hoover was carefully planning to meet a 
situation that was bound to come. The 
stock-market crash was still reverberat- 
ing through the chasms of Wall Street 
when he was calling upon the financial 
and industrial giants of America to meet 
with him in conference. 


HE PRESIDENT is fortunate in 

the man he chooses to aid in 
executing his programs, whether goverr- 
mental or in fields of voluntary private co- 
operation. Mr. Julius H. Barnes, as a 
man of brains with a gift for leadership, 
has been well tested through the experi- 
ence of two decades. Years ago, in his 
capacity as a great shipper of Northwest- 
ern wheat, the Editor of this periodical 
looked to Mr. Barnes as a high authority 
upon transportation by rail and by inland 
waterways. He knew all about agricul- 
ture in the Northwest, and was a leader 
in efforts to create new industries utiliz- 
ing waste products. His trained talents 
made him invaluable in the war period, 
when the Government took control of the 
wheat and food supplies that were sent 
from this country to England and the 
Allies. His present post as chairman of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States renders him doubly serviceable to 
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ostly About Our Authors 


President Hoover in the carrying out of 
vast plans for simultaneous effort. He 
and his associates are relied upon to keep 
the wheels of industry moving, and to see 
that capital and labor are working har- 
moniously to bridge over the danger of a 
business collapse following the stock 
market’s chastening experience. Mr. 
Barnes’ article in the present number 
of the Review shows well the nature 
of his economic creed and the quality 
of his thinking. 


A* ESSENTIAL ELEMENT of the 
plan by which the President 
would wage war against business depres- 
sion—even before that depression has had 
time to become real—is set forth in this 
number by Foster and Catchings. The 
authors of “The Road to Plenty” wrote 
first in our April issue, about President 
Hoover’s plan; now they write about his 
program. This interesting literary part- 
nership is that of an educator and a 
banker, both interested in practical eco- 
nomics. Thirty years ago they were un- 
dergraduates in the same class at Har- 
vard. One gathers that WILLIAM TRUFANT 
Foster is the writing member of the 
team. He has a terse style that leaves 
the editor’s blue pencil idly balanced in 
thin air, and he possesses the rare ability 
to punctuate his theories with homely ex- 
amples from everyday life. For some 
years he has been director of the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research. 


IKE MANY another writer, FRANK- 
LIN S. CLARK, author of “Who 
Sets Fashions—and How?” began his 
professional life as a reporter. His 
actual life, however, began on a ranch 
in the San Luis valley, Saguache County, 
in southern Colorado. Fate and his 
family determined that he should not be- 
come a rancher, for at an age so young 
that he no longer remembers his native 
mountains he was taken to North Am- 
herst, Massachusetts. There he grew up, 
and thence he went to the neighboring 
Amherst College, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1916. 

On the nearby Springfield Republican 
he found his first work, as reporter in the 
sports department. “I’d have been there 
yet,” Mr. Clark now says, “except that 
I was never able to score a_ baseball 
game.” He joined the Springfield Union 
staff after six months, remaining there 
until this country went into the War. 
Then came work in an advertising agency 
in Philadelphia, followed by similar duties 
in New York. His contacts with busi- 
ness led to free-lance writing on business 
subjects. This took him for two years to 
California and even to China. 


HE CAREFUL READER concerned 

about the affairs of world poli- 
tics never fails to appreciate the monthly 
discussions that appear in this magazine 
from the pen of Frank H. Simonds. 
Especially when some statesman gains 
attention, as in the case of the late Dr. 
Stresemann, it is seen that Mr., Simonds 
has unusual resources of intimate 
knowledge. In our present number he 
writes of the new French Premier, Tar- 
dieu, and of the life and services of the 
veteran Clemenceau. Again, his fund of 
political knowledge is supplemented by 
facts gained through personal acquaint- 
ance with the older, as well as the younger, 
of these statesmen. Mr. Simonds has at- 
tended many European conferences; and 
what he writes in advance about the naval 
conference at London will be followed by 
description and analysis of the gathering 
that Premier MacDonald has called to- 
gether, when the five naval powers have 
exchanged their views and succeeded—or 
failed—in reaching agreements. 


HE MOST NOTABLE achievement 

of the special session of Con- 
gress, which met in April and labored 
seven months, was the formulation of 
farm-relief legislation. Prof. James E. 
Boye, of Cornell University, writes in 
this number of the accomplishments of 
the Federal Farm Board even in the short 
time that has elapsed since its appoint- 
ment. The author knows his farmer. He 
was born in Kansas, graduated from the 
University of Nebraska, studied later at 
the University of Wisconsin, and for 
twelve years was head of the department 
of economics at the University of North 
Dakota—thus acquiring intimate knowl- 
edge of conditions in four of the great 
agricultural states of the Union. He be- 
came a field agent for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and since 
1917 has been professor of rural economics 
at Cornell University. Professor Boyle has 
watched with understanding the policies 
and decisions of the Farm Board, the in- 
fant among government commissions. 


N THIS CLOSING PARAGRAPH we 

call the reader’s attention again— 
after an interval of six months—to our 
publication, in condensed form, of what 
we call Ten Leading Articles. These are 
selected by us from among the current 
offerings of other periodicals. There is 
no thought of finding the ten best maga- 
zine articles, since it is doubtful whether 
any two readers would agree. It is a mat- 
ter of reviewing, with a balanced selec- 
tion of ten a month, what the editors of 
the principal publications of the world are 
presenting to their readers. 
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RD OF DEVELOPMENT 
UNSURPASSED IN History 


UST so long as Southern California continues to enjoy its delightful 
year ’round equable climate, and other living advantages; and just 
so long as human nature remains as it always has been ... people 

will continue to flock to Los Angeles County. 


It is but necessary to study indices of the past to see that this area must 
inevitably become one of the greatest consumer markets of the world. 
Today, it is by far the largest concentrated market on the Pacific Coast. 
And it is substantially increasing its lead every year. 


Industrialists who are entrusted with the destinies of great manufact- 
uring plants and who must consider the economics of production, dis- 
tribution and markets, are bound to realize the importance and the 
good business of locating plants in Los Angeles County to serve this 
great metropolitan area ....and the whole Pacific Coast ....and to 
develop the tremendous virgin export markets of the Far East. 


Inquiries are invited regarding manufacturing and market ad- 
vantages and opportunities in Los Angeles County. Address: 
INDUSTRIAL DEPT. LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: 


Industrial LOc ANGELES COUNTY 
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LINCOLN: 
His PATH TO THE PRESIDENCY 


By Dr. ALBERT SHAW 


THE hates, the ambitions, the struggles, the beloved causes, the 

forgotten victories of the greatest men in this countrys history are now 
brought to life for you in two volumes containing 500 contemporary 
cartoons and other illustrations—the vivid pictorial expression of the 
time. 
Hidden away for years because of their biting ridicule — some of these cartoons 
are now published for the first time. For a quarter of a century, Dr. Shaw per- 
sonally and with the aid of his staff at the Review of Reviews has been engaged in 
assembling these extraordinary political caricatures — years of laborious search, 
volumes of correspondence, exploring missions to various parts of the country 
and finally the painstaking arrangement of a mass of material to give you an 
accurate, closely related account in picture. 


Here at last, is the story of a New Lincoln 














Not Lincoln the hero — not the school- 
boy idol who rose meteor-like from 
dull obscurity to the highest position 
in the land. No, here is the real Lin- 
coln, keen, resourceful, trained for 
years in the school of hard knocks — 
a man who must stand the gaff and 
ridicule of public life and wait pa- 
tiently in spite of disappointment and 
heartache — the spirit that conceived 
great truths and eventually saw them 
established. 


OFFER 


Nothing can bring back the fire and 
vividness of those dangerous days like 
this brilliant array of cartoons — made 
by artists of Lincoln's time, about the men 
and issues of his time, for the people of his 
time. It is your privilege to have the 
years rolled back, to see and possess 
these stirring pictorial souvenirs, to 
have them accurately interpreted by the 
splendid text of Dr. Shaw. This is your 
chance to own a first edition of one of 
the most unusual books ever published. 


SPECIAL The whole limited First Edition of Lincoln: His Path to the Presidency is to 
14 PRICE 8° friends of the Review of Reviews, especially to new friends who are 

to know for the first time the satisfaction of reading a clear, concise 
news story of all that’s going on in the world. The Review not only 


gives you an interesting, well-illustrated account of national affairs, political trends, 
social problems, foreign developments and trade relations, activities of business and 
: 4| finance, but it interprets this mass of news in practical terms for the busy man or 
—_— woman. You haven't time to read all the books and magazines on the market — the 
LINCOLN: LINCOIN: Review will give you the sifted substance of all that’s most worth while in the world 
HISPATH —- HIS PATH of print. ART, TRAVEL, SCIENCE, BOOKS, RELIGION, EDUCATION, SPORT, 
TOTHE TO THE — and PERSONALITIES — the Review of Reviews is like a monthly chat with an old 
RESIDENCY PRESIDENCY friend who knows all about everything. 
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obligation. 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., R.R. 1-30 & 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City Ra 
Send me the two-volume set of Lincoln: His Path 
to the Presidency and enter my name for one 
year’s subscription to the Review of Reviews. 
After 10 days’ free examination I will send 
you $1.00, if pleased, and $1.00 a month for only 
six months thereafter. Otherwise, I will return 


the books at your expense and cancel all 
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SPECIAL SUBSCRIBERS’ EDITION 


The First Edition of this valuable work is offered at a special 


low price, far lower than they will later be sold in the shops. 
This is your special opportunity to obtain these two 

de luxe volumes and the next 12 issues of the world’s 
leading monthly news magazine for only $7.00. 
THE COUPON OPPOSITE BRINGS YOU 
YOUR FIRST ISSUE OF THE “REVIEW 

OF REVIEWS” AND THE BOOKS 
FOR 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMI- 
NATION. If not satisfied you 

may return them at our expense. 
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To the man whose ship 


never quite comes in 





HEN my ship comes in,’’ you say 
—but your smile cannot hide the 
worry gnawing at your heart— 
A fine sea-going vessel you thought that 
ship of yours when you launched it on the 
business ocean— 

Yet the days and months and years slip 
by—and though others see their ships ride 
triumphantly to harbor, still you scan the 
horizon anxiously for a ship that never quite 
makes port. 

Noone’s fault, perhaps—but what a mis- 
fortune that so many business ships should 
founder on a hidden reef or a treacherous 
shoal, when the channels to Success are 
plainly charted avd a chart for ever) chan- 
nel ts available to every thinking man! 


How the Right “Chart” Increased 
E. T. Orcutt’s Income 500% 


Certainly my ship-of-fortune seems far off 
its course, said E.’T. Orcutt, in effect, when 
as railroad clerk at $20 a week he enrolled 
with LaSalle for home-study training in 
Traffic Management. 

Before he had completed the training, 
however, came an opportunity with Hitch- 
ings & Co., Elizabeth, N. J., one of the 
largest manufacturers of greenhouses in 
the world. 

Training had set his ‘‘ship’’ on the right 
course, 

Later, as sales manager of Hitchings & 
Co., he continued training with LaSalle—in 
Business Management. 

Mr. Orcutt was one of twelve members of 
the Hitchings organization furthering their 
progress thru LaSalle; and since taking his 
first course, his income has increased more than 
500 per cent and he is now head of his own firm. 


How G. W. Clason Placed His 
“Ship” on the Right Course 


No bands were playing when G. W. Clason 
launched his “‘ship’’ upon the businessocean. 


Clason had left school at 14, and at 19 
his job was to take care of the horses in 
the barn of a laundry. 

*‘Never mind,”’ said G. W. Clason, ‘7’ 
make uy opportunity right where Lam!” 

So he learned the laundry business from 
barn to office, and at 28 was operating his 
own plant. When fire wiped his business 
out, he rebuilt and started again. Unable 
to finance properly—chru lack of business 
understanding, as he testifies—he sold out 
and became superintendent of the Ideal 
Laundry Company, Spokane, Washington. 

Right then he made up his mind to rem- 
edy his lack—and enrolled with LaSalle 
for training in Business Management. 

Today, at 48, he is vice-president and a 
director of this successful company, and 
commands an income several times. as 
large as when he started with LaSalle six 
years ago. 

‘‘T give all credit tomy LaSalle training,”’ 
writes Mr. Clason. ‘‘Ithas proved by farthe 
most profitable investment I ever made.”’ 


In Seven Years a Total 
Increase of 700% 


I’m tired of trying to bring my ship to 
port without chart or compass, said B. J. 
Mertz, in effect, when as principal of arural 
high school in Texas at $80 a month he 
enrolled with LaSalle for training in Higher 
Accountancy. 

Upon completing the training, he first 
took a place as Assistant Bookkeeper, in 
Chicago—then joined a firm of Certified 
Public Accountants, chiefly to get experi- 


LaSalle Extension University 





ence. Then he became Office Manager and 
Acting Secretary of a foundry in Southern 


Ohio. Already—in only four vears—his 
salary had increased 500%. 

Today he is comptroller of the Buckeye 
Union Casualty Company, Jackson, Ohio, 
and in addition conducts a private account- 
ing practice which brings him back the 
entire cost of his training every month. 

*‘At the end of seven years,’’ writes 
Mr. Mertz, ‘‘I find that your training has in- 
creased my income more than 700per cent."* 


No More Drifting! 
Send for These Free Books 
—Today 


Are you letting your ship-of-fortune drift 
where it will—or are you chatting its course 
to the Harbor of Success? 

There’sa route that will take it straight to 
its destination. LaSalle can help you find it. 

“The book you sent me—‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One’—gave me the inspira- 
tion that decided my future career,” writes 
B. J. Mertz. The coupon will bring this book 
to you without cost or obligation—and with 
it your free copy of a64-page booklet fully 
describing the opportunities in the business 
field that most appeal to you, and showing 
you how you can turn those opportunities 
into cash. 

Are you going to keep on waiting on the 
shore of life when others have long since 
brought their ships to harbor? Fill in, clip 
and mail the coupon NOW! 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


Tell us which of the following courses of 
e-study training interests you most. 


Business Management: Managerial, Sales 
and Departmental Executive positions. 


Higher Accountancy:Auditor,Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Account- 
ant, etc. 
Modern Salesmanship: Training for all 
positions in retail, wholesale, or specialty 
selling. 


Law—LL.B. Degree. 
Commercial Law. 
Industrial Management. 
Personnel Management. 


Traffic Management: Training for position 
as Railroad or Industrial T ic Manager, 
Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Railway Station Management. 





Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 
Modern Foremanship. 

Banking and Finance. 

Expert Bookkeeping. 

C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 

Modern Business Correspondence. 
Credit and Coll i Corresp d 
Business English. 

Stenography — Stenotypy; Training in 
selected business colleges in the new ma- 
chine shorthand. 

Com ial Spanish 

Effective Speaking. 

Railway Accounting. 











NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest 
opportunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and 
we will gladly advise you without obligating you. 
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-— — — Find Yourself Through LaSa 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY : 
Dept. 167-R Chicago 
_ I would welcome full particulars regard- 
ing opportunities in 








(State subject in which you are interested) 
Please send me your book on the 
training indicated, outline of LaSalle 
plan, and a copy of ““‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One’’—all entirely free. f: 





Name 





Present Position 





Address 
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The Litcary and the Mesdins Hebli 


CCASIONALLY, BUT NOT as 

often as formerly, the 
question recurs, Do free libraries reduce 
book sales? The opening of Carnegie 
Libraries throughout the country a few 
years ago revived that query, but the 
many practical aids to book publicity that 
public libraries have adopted in recent 
years should dissipate any lingering 
doubts. We prefer to take the broader 
view set forth by Dr. A. E. Bostwick of 
St. Louis that whatever “multiplies read- 
ers and increases interest in literature is 
beneficial to its purveyors,” and that ‘‘the 
public library, instead of harming the 
book trade, is an effective adjunct of it.” 
How could it be otherwise when libraries 
' are using every approved form of printed 
publicity and even (as in Cincinnati) em- 
ploying the radio, not merely to invite the 
public to come to the library buildings, 
but to acquaint them with the titles, 
contents, and authors of the new books 
as they appear? 


Libraries Make Readers 


The public library in our time does 
many things besides supplying free read- 
ing matter. For one thing, it actually 
makes readers. Perhaps we do not fully 
appreciate what it is doing for our 
foreign-born population. “The fact that 
I am able to dictate this letter in the 
English language I owe to the Boston 
Public Library”—Morris Gest, one of the 
world’s greatest theatrical producers, 
made that statement and at the same 
time asked permission to give to the 
library the proceeds of a performance of 
“The Miracle.” For the few eloquent 
testimonies of this kind that reach the 
public ear, we cannot doubt that hun- 
dreds never achieve utterance. Yet the 
work goes on continually and every 
library does its part in adding to the 
number of men, women, and children who 
will be “in the market” for good books 
the rest of their lives. 

Dr. William E. Foster began fifty years 
ago at the Providence Public Library to 
show an industrial population what prac- 
tical benefit could be got from books. 
Many American librarians have followed 
his example. 
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Library Centers 


When we try to measure this library 
factor as an influence in the reading of 
modern Americans we may be helped to 
a certain extent by statistics, but these 
should be used with discrimination. It is 
more significant that the country as a 
whole has 8500 libraries of more than 
1000 volumes each than that eight libra- 
ries of more than 1,000,000 volumes each 
are located between Boston and Chicago. 
Still it is interesting to note that the real 
library centers of the nation at the pres- 
ent time are Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington, and Chicago, with their great ref- 
erence collections. As circulating librar- 
ies, those of Chicago and New York are 
well in the lead, the Chicago Public Li- 
brary topping the list with nearly 600,000 
registered borrowers taking out 12,816,- 
807 books a year. In point of circulation 
per capita of population the Cleveland 
Public Library makes the best showing. 
comparing with Chicago as 7.84 to 4.20 
(the City of Cleveland expends dn its 
library $1.67 per capita—a far greater 
sum than is spent by any other large city 
in the country). 


Across the Continent 


Returning to the subject of geographi- 
cal distribution of library facilities, one is 
impressed by the excellence of the Great 
Lakes group of large city libraries, com- 
prising Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, and Chicago, and of those in the 
Mississippi Valley cities of Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and St. Louis. We have already 
spoken of Chicago’s advanced position in 
that regard. There we find the largest 
public library west of the Alleghenies, 
supplemented by the Newberry and 
Crerar collections of about 500,000 vol- 
umes each and the university libraries of 
Chicago (800,000) and Northwestern 
(302,300). Within a day’s ride are the 
State Universities of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Ohio, supplied 
with libraries of from 300,000 to 700,000 
volumes. Crossing the continent to the 
Pacific Coast our book scout finds at the 
University of California over 700,000 
volumes, and at Stanford University, a 


comparatively youthful institution, nearly 
half a million. 

On the Atlantic seaboard the older 
foundations—Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania have made great bookish accumu- 
lations. Harvard’s collection of a quarter 
of a million volumes is known among 
scholars the world over. Next in size 
among American university libraries 
comes Columbia in New York with 
1,132,000 volumes. 

Washington, D. C., the nation’s capital, 
has greater library advantages than any 
other city of its size. Besides the Library 
of Congress (3,800,000 volumes), about 
2,000,000 volumes are distributed among 
eight other collections. Baltimore, with 
its Johns Hopkins and Peabody libraries, 
is only. an hour away. 

If Americans are today “library- 
minded” it is due in no small degree to 
the splendid organized effort of the 
American Library Association with its 
12,000 members and annual budget of 
$200,000. Possibly enough has been said 
to indicate that the public library is a 
popular influence by no means negligible 
in the rearing of a reading public. 


New Books Mentioned 
in this Department 


Tue Boox or AtrPLaNneEs, by J. W. Ise- 
man and Sloan Taylor. Oxford University 
Press, New York. 134 pp. IIl. $1. 

You Can’r Fat, by Rutherford Platt. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 150 pp. $1.50. 

Tue New Cartuoric: Dictionary, com- 
piled and edited under the direction of Dr. 
Condé B. Pallen and Dr. John J. Wynne. 
S. J. Universal Knowledge Foundation. 
1100 pp. Ill. $10. 

Human History, by G. Elliot Smith. 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 490 pp. Ill. $5. 

Inp1A In Bonpace, by J. T. Sunderland. 
Lewis Copeland Co. 531 pp. Til. $4. 

Maxinc A New Cura, by No Yong Park. 
Boston. The Stratford Company. 308 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue Unirep States OF Europe, by Paul 
Hutchinson. Chicago. Willett Clark & Colby. 
225 pp. $2. 

Tue New EpvucaTION IN THE Soviet RE- 
puBlic, by Albert P. Pinkevitch. John Day. 
403 pp. $4. 
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DR. ELIOT’S 


OF BOOKS 


convenience. 


books, get 


tells how to 





you in any 





FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


(The Harvard Classics) 


FREE booklet 


The certificate is for your 


Before you 


spend another penny for 


a copy of 


“Fifteen Minutes a Day 
-—the famous booklet that 


turn wasted 


minutes into growth and 
increased power. It’s ready 
and waiting for you. Send- 
ing for it does not obligate 


way. 


The Review of Reviews 


Be Libraries of the 
old world and the new 
are crammed with volumes, 
shelf on shelf, which a 
thousand men in a thou- 
sand lifetimes could never 
find time to read, And mil- 
lions more volumes have 
passed forever into obliv- 
ion, not even to find shelter 
in the archives of public 
libraries. 
Yet these books have come thundering 
down through the centuries, influencing, 
teaching and delighting mankind with their 
indomitable power. They are as new and 
invigorating as when their immortal authors 
instilled in them the breath of eternal life. 
Emerson once said: “Would that some 
charitable soul, after losing a great deal of 
time among the false books, and alighting 
upon the few true ones which made him 
happy and wise, would name those which 
have been bridges or ships to carry him 
over the dark morasses and barren oceans, 
into sacred cities, into palaces and temples.” 
It was one of the monumental achieve- 
ments of America’s greatest educator, Dr. 





Like a Conquering Army 
THESE BOOKS 


have marched triumphant through the centuries 





Charles W. Eliot, to bring together the truly 
great books, to sift the pure gold from 
the mass of writings the ages have produced. 
For forty. years President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dr. Eliot realized the need of a 
library offering everyone the culture which 
a university strives to give. 

_ The Five-Foot Shelf (Harvard Classics) 
is the magnificent result of his inspiration 
and knowledge. These books are the cri- 
terion cf all literary selection. Through 
them people have found that the classics are 
not dull—but intensely stirring: not beau- 
tiful antiques, but lively, stimulating mod- 
ern thought with vital application to every- 
day life. 

In this wonderful library are the writings 
of 302 immortal authors. 

The busy man and woman of today need not 
stumble thrcugh hopeless masses of reading matter, 
for in the Harvard Classics are the hooks that live 
forever, the books that have as proud possessors more 
than a quarter of a million intelligent, ambitious 
families. 

These books stand for stimulation of thought, and 
above all, endless enjoyment. They are the books 
which have wen for themselves the well deserved 
tribute, “A liberal education in fifteen minutes a 


ay. 

P. F. Collier and Son Company has published good 
books since 1875. By the famous Collier plan, you 
can pay for these books while you are reading and 
enjoying them. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, forty years President of 
Harvard University, Editor of 
the famous Harvard Classics. 
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( Miss 
ADDRESS 





P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City. 

By Mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the most famous 
library in the world, Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 
Classics), and contains Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading. 
how I may secure the books by small monthly payments. 
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Five Days’ Free 


Examination to Prove 
that This Amazing New 
Book Contains 


Everything 
You Need to Know 
to Improve 
Your Speech! 


The art of talking 
in social life, busi- 
ness, and public 
speaking, is now ex- 
plained in one great 
new handbook—a 
complete guide to 
the fullest develop- 
ment of your powers 
of expression. Thou- 
sands of men and 
women have already 
eagerly demanded 
this new handbook 
of speech because it 
deals with problems 
of expression for the 
first time in an in- 
tensely practical 
way. It tells clearly 
just what you want 
to know, shows just 
how to use the price- 
less information it 
offers, covers com- 
pletely every situ- 
ation and explains 
fully how to master 
that situation. 


HOW TO TALK 


A Manual of Effective Speech 
By John Mantle Clapp 
and Edwin A. Kane 


is a treasury of ideas and methods for IMMEDIATE 
USE in Business Meetings, Interviews, Selling, Com- 







































mittee Work, Club Meetings, After-Dinner Talks, 
Public Speeches, and every other situation of per- 
sonal or business life. 
“ , . itisaveritable speech-encyclopedia . . pre- 
sented so simply and so directly and with such a 
— of illustrative material that it is self-teach- 
ing. Hoover, Asst. to the Director, 
University Extension, Colum bia University. 
The following partial contents indicate the wide 
range.of the subjects treated in the 647 pages 
and 35 chapters of this remarkable book: 


OVERCOMING YOUR PERSONAL 
DIFFICULTIES 
Analyzing Your Own Case—Improving Your 
Vocabulary—Enunciation and Pronunciation— 


Developing Your Voice—Self-Training in Lan- 
guage—Self-Training in Your Delivery. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Getting Ready to Speak—Facing Your Audi- 
ence—Informal Addresses—Formal Speeches— 
Festive Occasions—The Plea for a Cause. 


YOUR BUSINESS SPEECH 
Speech in Your Business Life—Your Conver- 
sation With Your Employer— Your Conversation 
with Your Employees— Business Conferences— 
Service Conversation in Business—Trading Con- 
versation Involving Buying or Selling. 


YOUR ACTIVITIES IN CLUBS AND 
PROFESSIONAL ¢ nt ei Se nak 
Committee Work— tary 
Practice. 
YOUR HOME AND SOCIAL LIFE 


Your Family Circle—Social Conversation. 


NO ADVANCE PAYMENT 


5 Days’ Free Examination Offer 

Fill in mee mail the coupon. The book will be 
sent you, delivery charges prepaid. Keep ‘‘How 
to Talk’’ for five days. Read a few pages here 
and there. Then decide whether it gives you 
the help you need. If you don’t feel that it Mall 
prove one of the best investments you ever 
made in your life—just send it back and that 
ends the matter. Otherwise send $5.00 in full 
payment. 





(Fill in, tear out and mail) 

2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
The Ronald Press Comp 
Dept. M-263, 15 East 26th St., N. Y. I 

You may send me postpaid a copy of “How to 
Talk,” by John Mantle Clapp and EdwinA. Kane. 
Witbin five days after its receipt I will wg os ane i 
you $5.00 in full payment or return the book 


Aggy pa 
Z 
eS 
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"ns EO continental U. S. Bee ey $5.00 
cash, plus 25 cents for shipping. 
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THE New EDUCATION IN THE GERMAN 
Repusiic, by Thomas Alexander and Beryl 
Parker. John Day Company. 387 pp. $4. 

ABRAHAM LincoLn: His Path to the Presi- 
dency, by Albert Shaw. Review of Reviews 
Corporation. 263 pp. Ill. $4. 

ABRAHAM Lincotn: The Year of His Elec- 
tion, by Albert Shaw. Review of Reviews 
Corporation. 274 pp. IIl. $4. 

Tue Fapuious Forrest, by Montrose J. 
Moses. Boston. Little, Brown Co. 369 
pp; Wil $4. 

BEETHOVEN THE CREATOR, by Romain Rol- 
land. Harper & Brothers. 432 pp. IIl. 

Mepats oF Honor, by James Hopper. 
John Day Company. 281 pp. Ill. $3. 

Tue Mystery Man or Europe: Sir Basil 


Zaharoff, by Dr. Richard Lewinsohn. Phila- 
delphia. J. B. Lippincott Company. 241 
pp. Ill. $3. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT, by Margaret Gold- 
smith. Charles Boni. 218 pp. Ill. 75c. 
THE GENERALSHIP OF ULysseEs S. GRANT, 


by J. F. C. Fuller. Dodd, Mead & Co. 452 
pp. Hl. $5. 
SHERMAN: Soldier-Realist-American, by 


B. H. Liddell Hart. Dodd, Mead & Co. 456 
pp: “HL. $5. 

PILsUDSKI AND PoLanp, by Rom Landau. 
Lincoln MacVeagh. The Dial Press. 305 
pp. iil. $5. 

Lorp Lanspowne: A Biography, by Lord 
Newton. Macmillan Co. 536 pp. IIl. $8.50. 

Georce Harvey: A Passionate Patriot, by 
W. F. Johnson. Houghton Mifflin Co. 436 
pp. Ill. $5. : 

Tue Paceant OF AmerRIcA: The Lure of 
the Frontier, by Ralph H. Gabriel. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 327 pp. Ill. $5. 

Tue OverLAND Trait, by A. C. Laut. 
Frederick Stokes. 358 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

CovereD Wacon Days, by Arthur J. Dick- 
son. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Co. 
287 pp. Ill. $6. 

Witp MEN orf THE WILD West, by Edwin 
L. Sabin. Thomas Y. Crowell. 363 pp. IIl. 
$2.50. 

MISSIONS AND PUEBLOS OF THE OLD SouTH- 
wEsT, by Earle R. Forrest. Cleveland: The 
Arthur H. Clark Co. 386 pp. Ill. $6. 


The Story 
of Flying 


ARDLY A HERO of trans-ocean 

flights, or conqueror of un- 
known areas by air, can return to public 
acclaim at home without making a speech 
about youth and aviation. The coming 
generation, it is said again and again 
holds our future in the air. It is the 
purpose of the Book of Airplanes to 
bring to youth in brief, simple form the 
fascinating story of man’s attempts to 
get his feet off the ground. The book is 
written by the naval fliers Lieut. Com- 
mander J. W. Iseman and Lieut. Sloan 
Taylor, and should not only please the 
normal boy but catch the attention of the 
adult who now and again lets his thoughts 
drift aloft. 


How to Choose 
Your Job 


OR A YOUNG man to let his an- 

swers to five sets of fifteen ques- 
tions, which can be answered in a quar- 
ter hour, decide what his life work shall 
be seems a little hazardous. Yet in 
essence that is the purpose of Rutherford 
Platt’s You Can’t Fail. “Which do you 
think deserves to be paid more, a teller 
in a busy bank, or a traffic officer at a 
busy crossing?” “Can you sleep com- 
fortably the first night in a strange bed?” 
“A friend of yours who is an expert avia- 
tor plans to fly over the Canadian forests 
in order to make a map of the lakes. He 
invites you to go along. Assuine that you 
have the time at your disposal. Would 
you go?” Questions like these are asked, 
and as interpreted in the book give a sur- 
prisingly accurate idea of temperamental 
fitness for work. 


A Church 
Dictionary 


VERYONE AT SOME TIME, whether 
within or without the Roman 
Catholic communion, may have occasion 
to verify information about the doctrine, 
symbolism, practices, or institutions of 
that world-embracing faith. In no single 
work is he so likely to find answers to his 
questions as in The New Catholic Dic- 
tionary, compiled and edited under the 
direction of Dr. Condé B. Pallen and Dr. 
John J. Wynne, S. J., two scholars of 
wide repute. The death of Dr. Pallen 
just before the completion of this dic- 
tionary was a distinct loss to American 
letters. 


Prehistoric 
Mankind 


7 DISCOVERIES made in Egypt 
during the past thirty-five years 
have greatly stimulated the tracing of 
man’s development through the so-called 
prehistoric period. A book that takes 
full advantage of those discoveries and 
combines in a remarkable way the meth- 
ods of science and the accumulated wis- 
dom of humanism is Dr. G. Elliot Smith’s 
Human History. The author is a dis- 
tinguished English anatomist, whose envi- 
ronment, as he admits, is a laboratory 
rather than a library. The biological 
factor on which he lays great stress in his 
explanation of cultural history is man’s 
constant preoccupation, as a living crea- 
ture, in saving his own life. In that 
effort, according to Dr. Smith, civilization 
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The Review of Reviews 


Which ¢ these 73 Sn tal 
Do You Want to Examine FREE? 


Each volume is 5% by 8'¢ inches, handsomely bound in cloth, beautifully 


printed—the greatest — value to be had anywhere. 
them at your booksho 


descriptions below and get 


Select from the brief 
op—or check the numbers you 


want on the FREE EXAMINATION COUPON and mail it WITHOUT MONEY. 


5 SCIENCE REMAKING THE 
* WORLD—Otis W. Caldwell and Edwin 
E. Slosson. Former price, $2.5 
6 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJA- 
* MIN FRANKLIN Former price, $2.00 
7{ A BOOK OF OPERAS — Henry E. 
* Krehbiel. Former price, $2.50 
9 snes OF THE JUNGLE—William 
* Beebe. Former price, $2.00 
ll COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE — 
° Judge B. B. Lindsey and Wainwright 
Evans. Former price, $3.00 
12 THE RIGHT TO BE HAPPY—Mrs. 
° Bertrand Russell. Former price, $3.00 
13. CLEOPATRA—Claude Ferval. 
Former price, $2.50 
15. # IN — AFRICA — Carl 
Former price, $2.50 
18. Goats PAUNCH AND JOWL— 
* Samuel Ornitz. Former price, $3.00 
19 THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY — 
° H.G. Wells. This world famous book 
in one volume. Unabridged. 1,200 
pages, with all original illustrations, 
maps, etc., etc. Former price, $5.00 
31. RECOLLECTIONS AND LET- 
TERS OF GENERAL ROBERT E. 
LEE—Capiain Robert E. Lee. 
Former price, $5.00 
9 THE LIFE OF PASTEUR — D. 
ie Vallery-Radot. Former price, $3.00 
23 ASTRONOMY FOR EVERY- 
* BODY— Prof. S. Newcomb. 
Former price, $2.50 
27 LINCOLN'S OWN STORIES — 
* Anthony Gross. Former price, $2.00 


SEND NO 
10 Days’ Free 


Pay Nothing in Advance 


—Nothing to Postman 
T is hard to believe — book value 
Possible at only $1. at is why we 
are making this FREE. EXAMINA- 
TION OFFER. Use the coupon to 
mark the titles you want and mail it 
without money. Read the books for 


28. BY CAMEL AND CAR TO THE 
PEACOCK Laiaaay 2 Alexander 
Powell. ormer price, $3.00 
A SECOND BOOK OF OPERAS ~— 
° Henry E. ee 
Former price, $2.25 
30. CIRCUS eee Tully. 
Former price, $2.50 
31 FOUR MONTHS AFUOT IN 
* SPAIN— Harry A. Franck. 
Former price. $3,00 
33 FAERY LANDS OF THE SOUTH 
* SEAS— Halland Nordhof. 
Former price, $4.00 
34, $ galing! a Mor- 
ormer price, $2.00 
35, THE NEW BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 
* Lillian Eichler. Former price, $4.00 
BIRD NEIGHBORS — Neltje Blan- 
. a. Former price, $5.00 
37.7 ae eta 2 OF 
BENVENUTO CELLINI — Trans- 
lated by J. Addington , ener 
Former price, $8.50 
38 NOW IT CAN BE TOLD — Philip 
° Gibbs. ‘ormer price, $3.00 
39 THE LOG OF THE SUN—William 
° Beebe. Former price, $6.00 
40. **DAWGS'"'— Charles W: right Gray. 
Former pee, $2.50 
4? ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN 
* SLAVER—Capt. Banc Canot. 
Former price, $4.00 
4 THE SECOND EMPIRE — Philip 
* Guedalla. Former price, $5.00 
4 CATHERINE THE GREAT — 


Katherine A oe 
Former price, $4.00 
4 TRAMPING ON LIFE — Harry 
° Kemp. Former price $3.00, 


MONEY— 


Examination! 


10 days. Then send us only $1, plus 
10 cents postage, for each title you 
keep. If you do not admit this the 
biggest book value you ever saw, re- 
turn the volumes and forget the 
matter. The editions of many titles 
are limited—don't getex. GARDEN 
CITY PUBLISHING ., Dept. 91, 
Garden City, New York. 


JUNGLE —Car- 
veth Wells. 
Former price, 


THE SAGA OF 
52. HE 


. BILLY T 
KID—Walter ay A Burns. 
mer peice, ES 50 
FAMOUS TRI ALS¢ OF HISTOR Y— 


'° Lord Birkenhead. Former pot $4.00 
54. AMERICA—George Philip Krapp. 
Former price, $2.50 
55. THE once’ OF FEAR 
° — - ing. Former price, $2. 00 
56. = AINING FOR POWER AND 
LEADERSHIP —Grenlle Kleiser. 
Former price, $3.00 
57. THE BOOK OF LETTERS—Mary 
O. Crowther. Former price, $2.00 
58. THE NEW DECALOGUE OF 
° eeteis: E. Wiggam. 
‘ormer price, $3.00 
59 THE BOOK OF *WOODCRAFT— 
* Ernest T. Seton. _ Former price, $2.00 
60 NATURE'S ee om Neltje — 


° chan ormer price, 
61.7 THE MAUVE DECAD E — Thomas 
Beer. Former price, $3.50 


63. PAUL BUNYAN—James Stephens. 
Former price, $2.50 
64. JUNGLE DAYS — William Beebe. 
ormer price, $3.00 
65 THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS— 
° William T. Tilden, 2nd. 
Former price, $2.00 
67 A STORY TELLER’S STORY — 
* Sherwood Anderson. 
Former price, $3.00 
69. © wean ALLAN POE—C. Alphonso 
Former price, $2.50 
70 THE FABULOUS FORTIES — 
° Meade ne 
Former price, $3.50 
71. BEGGARS OF LIFE—Jim Tully. 
Former price, $3.00 
72 A LAUGH A DAY KEEPS THE 
* DOCTOR AWAY—Irvin Cobb. 
Former price, $2.50 
73 SUPERS AND  SUPERMEN — 
* Philip Guedalla. Former price, $2.50 
75. MURDER FOR PROFIT—William 
* Bolitho. Former price, $2.50 
76. A PARODY OUTLINE OF HIS- 
* TORY—Donald Ogden Stewart. 
Former price, $2.00 
77 THE NEW AGE OF FAITH — J. 
* Langdon-Davies. Former price, $2.50 
79 EDISON: THE MAN AND HIS 
* WORK—G. S. Bryan. 
Former price, $4.00 


Imagine getting that world- 
fomousts hese colle. BETES 
OUTLINE OF HISTORY, 
unabridged, 1,200 pages, 
with all the original mane, 
illustrations pao am only a 
Also Count Luckner, tne 
Devil; Revolt inthe Desert, Sed 
Knight of Germany, Trader 
Horn—non-fiction master- 
pieces which are now put 
within your reach at $1 a 
volume. Each volumeis 5 4 
by 8% a handsomely 
bound in cloth, beautifully 
printed. Select from brier 
descriptions below and get 
them at your bookshop—or 
check numbers you want on 
the FREE EXAMINATION 
COUPON and mailitWITH- 
OUT MONEY TODAY! 
















81. 7, THE MEANING OF A LIBERAL 
—o ae Dean Mar- 
ormer price, $3.00 
ee EMINENT VICTORIA NS — Lytton 
Former price, $3.50 
REVOLT IN THE DESERT — T. 
- E. Lawrence. Former price, $5.00 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE—Sir 
° Harry H. ——— 
Former price, $5.00 
PSYCHOANALYSIS AND LOVE— 
'° André Tridon. Former price, $2.50 
87. $ STUDIES IN MURDER—Edmund 
Pearson. Former price, $3.00 
winazane CRAWFORD GORGAS: 
* HIS LIFE AND WORK—Marie D. 
Gorgas and Burton J. Hendrick. 
Former price, $5.00 
89. HOW TO LIVE—Arnold Bennett. 
Former price, $5.50 
90, ADR AA LINCOLN—Lord Charn- 
* wood Former price, $3.00 
91 FA ATHERS OF THE REVOLU- 
* TION— Philip Guedalla. 
Former price, $3.56 
92.2 peeaees AND GLADSTONE— 


. Somervell. Former price, $3.50 
9 CARATIVE CHEMISTRY— Edwin 
e = Slosson. Former price, $3.00 


94, # EAD HUNTERS OF THE 
AMAZON—F. W._U pdegraff. 
Former price, $5.00 
95, GENTLEMAN JOHNNY BUR- 
* GOYNE—F. J. Huddleston. 
Former price, $5.00 
TRADER HORN — Aloysius P. 
* Horn and Ethelreda Lewis. 
Former price, $4.00 
97 THE FRUIT OF THE FAMILY 
¢ TREE—Albert Edward Wiggam. 
Former price, $3.00 
98 WHITE SHADOWS IN_ THE 
* SOUTH SEAS—Frederick O'Brien. 
Former price, $5.00 
99 THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT LOVE 
* AND LIFE—Joseph Collins, M.D. 
Former price. 33.00 
100 BOB, SON OF BATTLE—Alfred 
“at Former price, $2.50 
101. ; *“HOSSES"’—Compiled by Charles 
© Wright Gray. Former price, $2.50 
102. PERFECT BEHAVIOR — Donald 
Ogden Stewart. Former price, $2.00 


10 ADVENTURES IN CONTENT- 
MENT—David Grayson. 

Former price, $2.00 

104 COUNT LUCKNER, THE SEA 
* DEVIL—Lowell Thomas. 

Former price, $2.50 

105. THE RED KNIGHT OF GER- 

* MAN Y—Floyd ee. 
Former price, $2 50 


I 'GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 41. Garden City, New York. 


ARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO. Pome 41 
Please send me the STAR DOLLAR BOOK 


Garden City, New York 
S encircled below for 10 days’ FREE 


EXAMINATION. It is understood that I will send you $1, plus 10 cents postage, for 
each volume, or I may return any or all the books without being obligated in any way. 


74 77 79 


AGRI As hi cciznen catkeatinutandeeaneed City. 
CANADIAN ORDERS $1.10 per besk. cash with order. 
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Sherwin Cody 


Does Your 


Pccamemn 


Help or Hurt 
You? 


D° you express your thoughts in words 
which leave no loophole for misunder- 
standing? Do others give you full attention 
when you speak? Do your letters have the 
clarity and vividness to command attention 
and win favorable action? 

Do you ever feel doubtful about your gram- 
mar? Are you ever at a loss forthe right word ? 
These are impcertant questions. A thorough 
command of language is the greatest asset you 
could have in either business or social life. It is 
not easy to discover whether your English is 
helping or hurting you. Your friends know but 
won't tell. These questions may give a clue. 


A Remarkable New Invention 


The remarkable new invention of Sherwin 
Cody’s produces wonderful results. Mr. Cody 
quickly gives you the power to express yourself 
clearly and convincingly atall times. He shows 
you how to write letters that win an interested 
reading, how to couch your ideas in words that 
compel attention, how to explain your views, 
describe your suggestions, and make your 
requests in phrases that bring the minds of 
others into harmonious accord with your own. 

Sherwin Cody is probably the world’s lead- 
ing teacher of practical English. He has helped 
more than 70,000 acquire an increased com- 
mand of language and has shown them how to 
correct humiliating mistakes in grammar, pro- 
nunciaticn, spelling, and punctuation. 


Free—“How You Can Master Good English 
—in 15 Minutes a Day 

Write for our free book, “How You Car 
Master Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day.” 
Let him describe to you his amazing inven- 
tion. Learn how you can make a vast im- 
provement in your English without hard 
work, dull exercises, or long study. Send the 
covpon or a letter or a postal card for your 
ecpy of the bock now. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 
31 Searle Building, Rochester,"N. Y. 


i SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH | 
31 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. | 
| Please send me your Free Book ‘How You | 
| Can Master Good English—in 15 Minutes 
| a Day.” | 
| 
| ON EEO CEP CE OTe | 
| Address ! 
| SE ee ee ree ae ere 2 ee ee | 
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was unwittingly created. We may look 
elsewhere for detailed evidence of man’s 
achievements in particular epochs of his 
development. In “Human History” we 
find such a disclosure of the underlying 
motives shaping man’s progress as per- 
haps no other work has given. 

Most history-writing has been limited 
in its scope to the past 2000 years. The 


| historian, using the tools and methods 
| fitted to deal only with what lay within 
the range of human experience, could 
| hardly hope to penetrate those dim and 


uncertain eons leading up to the glory 
of Greece and Rome. He could not get 
back to the beginnings of civilization; 
still less could his imagination picture the 
earlier life of mankind on this planet. 


Among Modern 
Peoples 


ROM INDIA ITSELF, and notably 

from India’s prophet, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, comes emphatic testimony 
to the value of Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s 
India in Bondage. This author has 
been engaged for a third of a century in 
first-hand studies of social, political, and 
economic conditions in Britain’s great 
oriental dependency. A plea for justice 
to 320,000,000 people, Dr. Sunderland’s 
book cannot be dismissed as a piece of 
special pleading. It is the work of a 
man who has given as much attention 
and thought to the British case for im- 
perialism in India as to the Indian side 
of the controversy. 
ican and few Englishmen are as familiar 
with the facts as Dr. Sunderland is. 

On the subject of the Chinese Nation- 
alist movement we have an enlightening 
little book, Making a New China, by 
No Yong Park, who has become a popu- 
lar lecturer and has addressed many 
audiences in this country. He gives the 
Chinese side of the conflict with Russia. 
An introduction is contributed by Sena- 
tor Shipstead of Minesota. 

M. Briand gave momentum to the 
“United States of Europe” campaign 
when he made his plea for it at Geneva 
last September. A young student, Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, had raised the slo- 
gan six years before and every European 
government had given heed; but a respon- 
sible statesman of Briand’s influence and 
enthusiasm as leader of the movement 


may go far. If any leader in Europe can, 


be counted on to translate a taking phrase 
into a semblance of practical organization, 
it should be the French premier. If 
Herr Stresemann had lived there would 
have been at least two statesmen of 
the first rank committed to a further- 


| ance of the idea. In The United States 
_of Europe Paul Hutchinson tells us 


Probably no Amer- - 


what it is all about. The plan is in no 
way difficult for Americans to understand, 
for its political features are largely based 
on the American conception of federal- 
ism, and American economic prosperity is 
cited to show the common benefits ex- 
pected to result from such an arrange- 
ment. Mr. Hutchinson’s book, besides 
explaining the workings of the proposed 
U. S. E., describes some of the industrial 
changes that have come to Europe since 
the War, noting especially the progress 
made by “rationalization,” a term gener- 
ally used to denote a broadened “‘scien- 
tific management.” Perhaps Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s service to American readers is 
more distinctive in his chapters outlining 
the obstacles that will have to be sum- 
mounted before the U. S. E. can be a go- 
ing concern and stating some of the prob- 
lems that will tax the ingenuity of its ad- 
ministrators. 

At least two countries have recently 
passed through radical changes in educa- 
tional method and system. The reforms 
in Soviet Russia and in Germany date 
back about ten years; they spring from 
different causes and look forward to dis- 
similar results, but in each country the 
transformation in schools and_ school 
policy has been closely allied with politi- 
cal revolution. We have learned from 
several American observers about the 
Soviet system of education, but the In- 
ternational Institute of Teachers College. 
Columbia University, has now procured 
the publication of a book by Dr. Albert 
P. Pinkevitch, president of the Second 
State University of Moscow, which was 
used before its translation in the training 
of Soviet Teachers (The New Educa- 
tion in the Soviet Republic.) This 
book contains references to the Dalton 
plan and other matters agitating Amer- 
ican educationists. Dr. Pinkevitch in- 
deed admits Russian indebtedness to 
such Americans as Hall, Dewey, Russell, 
Monroe, Judd, Thorndike, and Kilpatrick. 

The advance of German democracy 
since the War has brought about school 
reform in that republic also. In The 
New Education in the German Re- 
public, by Thomas Alexander and Bery! 
Parker, we learn about the Youth Move- 
ment, the new spirit in sports and art, 
and how the schools of the nation are 
meeting changed conditions and striving 
to fit young Germany for a suddenly ac- 
guired democracy. 


Biography 


ia THE REVIEW OF REVIEws office 
it is natural that there should 
be a peculiar interest in the appear- 
ance of two volumes on Lincoln by Dr. 
Albert Shaw, the editor of this maga- 
zine—Abraham Lincoln: His Path to 
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The Man with 


66 the $9 
Grasshopper Mind 





: OU know this man as well as you know YOURSELF. His 
' mind nibbles at EVERYTHING and masters NOTHING. 


At home in the evening he tunes in the radio—gets tired of 
it—then glances through a MAGAZINE—can’t get interested. 
Finally, unable to CONCENTRATE on anything, he either goes 
to the MOVIES or FALLS ASLEEP in his chair. 


At the OFFICE he always takes up the EASIEST thing first, 


, puts it down when it gets HARD, and starts something else. 


JUMPS from ONE THING TO ANOTHER all the time! 


There are thousands of these PEOPLE WITH GRASS.- 
HOPPER MINDS in the world. In fact they are the very people 
who do the world’s MOST TIRESOME TASKS—and get but a 
PITTANCE for their work. 


They do the world’s CLERICAL WORK, and routine 
drudgery. Day after day, week after week, month after month, 
year after year—ENDLESSLY—they HANG ON to the jobs 
that are smallest-salaried, longest-houred, least interesting, and 
poorest-futured! 


If YOU have a “‘grasshopper mind’’ you know that this is 
TRUE. And you know WHY it is true. Even the BLAZING 
SUN can’t burn a hole in a little piece of TISSUE PAPER unless 
its rays are focussed and concentrated ON ONE SPOT! 


A BRAIN THAT BALKS at sticking to ONE THING FOR 
MORE THAN A FEW MINUTES surely cannot be depended 
upon to get you anywhere in your YEARS of life! 


The TRAGEDY of it all is this: you know that RIGHT 
NOW you are merely jumping HERE AND THERE. Yet you 
also know that you have WITHIN YOU the intelligence, the 
earnestness, and the ability that can take you right to the high 
place you want to reach in life! 


What is WRONG? WHAT’S holding you back? 


Just one fact—one SCIENTIFIC fact. That is all. And when 
you know what it IS, then you can easily learn how to apply it; 
make it carry you STEADILY, POSITIVELY, AND DIRECTLY 
to prosperity and independence. 


That fact is one which has been PROVEN and stated by the 
world’s foremost scientists and psychologists. You are only ONE- 
TENTH as successful as you COULD be! Why? BECAUSE, as 
Science says, you are using only ONE-TENTH of your real 
BRAIN-POWER! 

TEN per cent of his brain is all the AVERAGE person 
uses. He is paid for ONE-TENTH of what he really possesses 
because that is all he actually USES. The remainder lies dormant. 
The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes to use it. For the 
mind is like a muscle. It grows in power through exercise and use. 
It weakens and deteriorates with idleness. 


What can you DO about it? That is the question you are 
asking yourself. Here is a suggestion. 


Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the coupon below for 
a copy of “‘Scientific Mind Training.’”’ There is no further obliga- 
tion whatever. You need not spend another penny. 


This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of a 
strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentration. 
It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your 
imagination (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, 
cceurate decisions, how to reason logically—in short, how to ma!-c 
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your brain an instrument of all-arovnd POWER. It tells you 
how to banish the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 
inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wan- 
dering, lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 


Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Jerome K. Jerome, the famous novelist; Frank 
P. Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the simple method of 
increasing brain power and thought power described in this free 
book. OVER 700,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT. 


You have only TWO CENTS to lose by writing for your 
copy. You may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of mind, hap- 
piness, independence! 


Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 
about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 
which is FREE—may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
gain what they hope for, crave for? They are the skeptics, the 
doubters, the ‘‘show me’’ wiseacres. 


Other thousands will say, ‘‘I can lose only TWO CENTS. 
I may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training.’ 
I will send for it NOW. It promises too much for me to RISK 
MISSING.” 


The thousands who are open minded—who are willing to learn 
something to their advantage—will ACT on their impulse to 
send the coupon. They will be better, stronger minded for having 
TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they do noth- 
ing more than to READ a booklet about the inner workings of the 
mind. For your own sake—and for the sake of your loved ones, 
don’t continue to GAMBLE that your future will be bright 
whether or not you DO anything about it! Mail the coupon today 
—NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 361; 71 West 45th Street, New York City 


Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, 
Durban and Melbourne 





The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 351, 71 West 45th Street, 
New York City 


Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 
‘Scientific Mind Training.’’ This does not place me under any 
obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 





Name . 
Address 
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Success in Music is easy—it is merely the 


adding each week, each month, a little 
more knowledge, a little more skill through 
properly directed study and training. 


Thousands of good musicians are stand- 
ing still—are “in a rut’”—because they 
have gone as far as their training in 
music will permit. 


Is this your case? If so, then the solution 
is a simple and easy one. More money, 
greater recognition, higher positions are 
ready and. waiting for you, just ay soon 
as you are ready for them. 


Let Us Help You 


For 25 years this great Musical Organiza- 
tion has been helping ambitious musicians 
help themselves. Thousands of letters 
from enthusiastic students and graduates 
testify to the great value and profit of our 
musical training. 


In your spare time, right in your own 
home, and at a trifling cost, you can gain a 
musical training that will be the best and 
most profitable investment you have ever 
made. 





Send for full details and 
Catalogue 





If you are really ambitious to succeed in 
music; if you have faith in yourself, by all 
means clip the coupon and send it back. 
We will send you full details of our won- 
derful home-study method of musical 
training. Send today. 


University Extension 


Langley Ave. & 


Conservatory Ast St., CHICAGO 


| CONSERVATOR 
| Dept. 493, Langley ie and 41st St., Chicago 
Please send me free and without any obli- 


| gation full details of your remarkable Home 
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| the Presidency and The Year of His 


IN MUSIC 


Both are constituent parts of 
of Lincoln, which 


Election. 
“Cartoon History” 


| will later be extended through the Civil 
| War. Dr. Shaw has been interested in 


contemporary Lincoln cartoons for many 
years. Lithograph posters, which when 
preserved at all soon become rare, the 
caricatures in the illustrated weeklies of 
the period, whose files are now seen by 
few, Southern cartoons of the war period 
that were never circulated in the North, 
and the drawings in London Punch and 
some of the cartoon papers of Continen- 
tal Europe, have gradually been as- 
sembled. The plan of publishing a selec- 
tion of this material, with appropriate ex- 
planatory text, was formed many years 
ago and much time has been spent in 
acquiring additional items from various 
sources, far and near, and in working out 
a scheme of arrangement. 

The two volumes now published, fol- 
lowing Lincoln’s career to his inaugura- 
tion as President in March, 1861, contain 
in addition to the cartoons many por- 
traits and scenes related to Lincoln’s 
political background, but all these are 
made intelligible and vitally interesting 
by the chapters of political history writ- 
ten by Dr. Shaw himself. The interpre- 
tation of Lincoln’s career that he gives is 
not unlike that advanced by the late 
Senator Beveridge in the work that was 
cut short by the Senator’s untimely death. 
In brief, Lincoln went through a schooling 
in politics such as public men in his day 
generally had. By 1860 he had gone 
through thirty years of it and was well 
seasoned. He was no political accident; 
he was not even a “dark horse”; he was 
a trained politician. 

This may not be the estimate of Lin- 
coln that you got from your school his- 
tories, but if you follow Dr. Shaw’s de- 
velopment of his thesis you will see that 
there is much to support it. Hero wor- 
shipers may not find such a view satisfy- 
ing, but there is no reason why any 
American boy should get less inspiration 
from Lincoln the practical party leader 
than from a mythical Lincoln without 
explainable political antecedenis. 

Dr. Shaw’s study of Lincoln as a states- 
man has led him to take account of the 
careers of all the leading men in public 
life during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. His work thus broadens into a 


political history of the United States | 
Here too the © 


; stand price. 
i Review is limited. 


from Jackson to Buchanan. 
free use of cartoons makes possible a 
fresh and graphic presentation of the 
politics of the period, which is immeas- 
urably enhanced by the author’s clear 
understanding of the whole course of 
American party contests, and especially 
of political action in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. One feels instinctively that a 
wealth of first-hand and definite informa- 
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The Authors and Titles Alone 
Challenge Attention to 


the New 


North 
American 
Review (at Half Price) 


By James A. FARRELL 
President U. S. Steel Corporation 


HOW CAN WE INSURE 
AMERICAN PROSPERITY P 


An extremely timely article on the Promise 
of our Foreign Trade. 











By Proressor Lewis H. Haney 
Director New York University Bureau of 
Business Research 


WHO GETS THE MONEY? 
A striking Discussion of *the Wall Street 
Crisis and its Aftermath. 





By JANE CowL 
WHAT AN ACTRESS THINKS 
ABOUT AUDIENCES 


By Dr. E. E. Free 


WHO ARE GREATEST IN 
SCIENCE? 








By Gres Botkin 
Son of the Personal Physician to Czar Nicholas II 


AN AMERICAN IN THE 
MAKING 


The Conversion of an Aristocrat 





By Hamitton Fisu, Jr. 
Member of Congress from New York 
THE CHALLENGE OF 
THE AGED 


A Plea for a Group America Has 
Neglected. 


By Storm JAMESON 
Famous English Novelist 


SEVEN LITTLE FOXES 


A Suavely Humorous Christmas Story. 


By Crieon C. Mason, M.D. 
FADS THAT MISLEAD — 
PARENTS 


Informative news value, originality, and writing 
that is*entertainingly clever characterize the Janu- 


ary NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Prof. Hughes Mearns, distinguished educator, 
tells “how our school system is spoiling our chil- 
dren’s minds; John Gunther, brilliant young 
foreign correspondent, writes of the madly logical 
handling of marriage and maternity in Russia. 


A Score of Fascinating Articles 
and Stories 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
5 MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


On the newsstands The North American Review 
sells for 40 cents per copy. You may have the 
next 5 numbers for one dollar—half the news- 
Each edition of The North American 
We, therefore, suggest that 
you fill in and sign the coupon now. 














THE NORTH AMERICAN | ata 
9 East 37th St., New York City 

For ~. enclosed $1.00 send me THE NORTH AMFR- 
ICAN REVIEW = : months. (Canadian price $1.25— 
Foreign price $1.50 
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tion is behind every statement that is 
made concerning Lincoln or his political 
background. 

It becomes embarrassing at times, but 
when REvIEW OF REVIEWS writers bring 
out books we can’t entirely conceal the 
fact from the public. Here comes The 
Fabulous Forrest: the Record of an 
American Actor, and who do you sup- 
pose is the author of this engaging biog- 
raphy? None other than Montrose J. 
Moses, who tells our readers every other 
month some of the things in the current 
development of the American stage that 
are best worth knowing. In the sub-title 
the word American is used advisedly. 
Forrest’s Americanism was so intense that 
it affected his professional career. Mr. 
Moses does well to give full recognition 
to this fact and to let it modify the plan 
of his book; for this biography is no mere 
exploitation of an actor’s personality; it 
is the record of forty-five years of such 
ascendancy as few Americans have ever 
won or held upon the stage and in its at- 
tempt to explain such a career it neces- 
sarily becomes a study of mass psy- 
chology—as much a social history of the 
times as the record of a personal triumph. 
The Astor Place riot over Macready in 
1849 could not have happened in 1929. 
Professional jealousies as bitter as the 
one between Forerst and Macready may 
exist today, but if so there is no element 
of the population provincial enough to 
take them seriously or anarchistic enough 
to make war over them. 

In the course of the story much de- 
velops that reflects seriously upon For- 
rest’s common sense. His personal jeal- 
ousies and hatreds led him into one pitfall 
after another, culminating in such inci- 
dents as the Macready riot and Forrest’s 
divorce from his wife. Mr. Moses sets 
down the facts and lets the reader draw 
his own conclusions; but he is more con- 
cerned with the reaction of contemporary 
America. Social conditions, especially in 
the decade of the ’40’s, the crudities and 
vulgarities that so disturbed Dickens and 
other visiting foreigners, are photo- 
graphed in color. The amazing rawness 
of that era is uncovered. As a commen- 
tary on the life of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury in the United States, “The Fabulous 
Forrest” has permanent value, apart from 
its authority as a chapter in theatrical 
history. 

Beethoven, always an attractive figure 
to biographers, has been the subject of 
several new memoirs since the centenary 
of his death, which was observed in 1927. 
Romain Rolland’s Beethoven the Crea- 
tor is one of these. It is not, strictly, a 
biography; it is concerned with Beethov- 








en’s first great creative epoch, beginning * 
in 1800, when the composer nad reached» 


the age of thirty A creative geniu$*in 


the realm of music claims this trivute’ 
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Whose Amazing 
Suceess is a 
Monument to the 
Courage, Energy 
and Opportunity 
of Ameriea! 


He overcame sickness and poverty to win 
strength and fortune! 


He showed America the way to health! 
Ble blazed the trail of clean living and. 


rational sex education! 


i defeated the forces of prudery and 
e hypocrisy! 


He created one of America’s 
business organizations! 


Mr. Macfadden has consented to the writing and 

ublishing of these books because we convinced 
| him of their value as a guide to success to every 
earnest man and woman. His own life is a demon- 
stration of the principles which he has fought for— 
and this revelation of his life is of incalculable 
value as a guide to you. 


BERNARR 


greatest 


A STUDY IN SUCCESS 
by Clement Wood 


The first competent interpretation and appraisal of the 
physical culturist, the captain of industry, and the leader cf 
men, who exerts so tremendous an influence over the lives 
of 25,000,000 Americans. $3.00 


The True Story of 
Bernarr Macfadden 
by Fulton Oursler 


The intimate biography of this great American—a life story 
revealing his amazing career from poverty-stricken boyhood 
to the wealth and power of his maturity. $2.50 


Chats With The 
Maeiadden Family 


by Grace Perkins 
Macfadden, the family man, is no longer a mystery. Here 
is the story of his family life from courtship to the present— 
the actual demonstration of the value of his principles of 
marriage and parenthood. $2.50 


» A All Habra! Jrom 


' LEWIS, COPELAND ‘COMPANY 
119 West-57h Street, New York, N. Y. 





MACFADDEN 


The Story of A 
Great American 


In This Man’s Life 
We See Reflected the 
Vitality of America 


No better example could be found of the 
courage, independence, and idealism of 
the American spirit—nor any more con- 
vincing demonstration of the rewards 
which America gives to those who fight 
and serve. Macfadden’s life is an epic 
to inspire every ambitious man and 
woman struggling against great odds. 


For the First Time a 
Brilliant, Successful Man 
Tells the Real Story 
Of How He Won Success 


Now you may know the romance of his 
life and the secrets of his success, for 
they are intimately told, for the first 
time, in these fascinating books. Never 
before in your life has such an oppor- 
tunity come to you to see revealed 
every phase of the life of this extra- 
ordinary man and to profit by his 
personal counsel. 


How He Built 
Mind, Body and 
Fortune 


What is it worth to YOU to learn 
how this great genius has overcome 
sickness and won abounding health; 
has overcome poverty and gained great 
wealth; has practically with no school- 
ing made himself one of America’s most 
broadly educated men? What is it 
worth to YOU to have this mental, 
physical, and financial giant as YOUR 
PERSONAL COUNSELLOR? It is 
worth more than you can calculate, and 
yet that is what is offered you in these 
extraordinary books, 
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Command this powerful 
force — effective speaking, 








how to plan, prepare and deliver 
any kind of talk for best results... 
All types of business talk—instructions and explanations, oral reports, 


sales and promotional talks, after-dinner talks, courtesy and inspirational 
speeches, radio talks—definitely, helpfully explained in: 


Business and 
Professional Speaking 


. By Witiiam P. SANDFORD 

wa sosaing linge In charge of Public Speaking Courses—University of Illinois 
y and W. Hayes YEAGER 

Professor of Public Speaking—George Washington University 





Complete—runs the whole 
gamut of speaking 
Based upon demonstrated steel by step these books tell you exactly what 
results, wide experience to say, and Aow to say it, Planning your talk 
Develops straight thinking is made easier. For ten-minute talk or formal 
egies Me: Angaaaaaaaaa speech, you are shown just where to get facts and 
a ona ecm atlas ideas, how to arrange them for best results. 
an Syece cette: afbe~ With these fact-packed books before you, you'll 
you in speaking know just how to adapt your talk to your listener: 
Trains you to “think on young, old, middle-aged; men or women; a single 
your feet” prospect or an after-dinner group. You are told, 
Outlines the working rules specifically, definitely, how to win and hold atten- 
= canimnipy ened tion, drive ideas home, carry conviction, appeal to 
< eon motives that arouse to action. In short, how to 
definite tool of achieve- persuade your hearer to do whatever you want. 
ment . You will find of especial interest and value the 
re = pan practical pointers on overcoming “stage fright,” gain- 
sation ineitania ’ ing a favorable hearing by your tact, poise, and con- 
Easy to understand, easy duct during your talk, developing voice control, and 
to apply a pleasing style of talking—and a score of other 
friendly “tips” from the intimate experiences of suc- 
cessful speakers. 
Easy to grasp, practical, authoritative—these 
three books give you command over yourself 
and your listeners on any talking occasion. 


See these books 10 days FREE 


Send for these books on approval. 
You have 10 days’ examination 
without cost or obligation. You pay 
for or return them only after you 
are fully satisfied as to their value 
to you. Mail the coupon today. 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave, N. Y. ! 
Send me Sandford and Yeager—Business and Prifessiniat Speak- 
ing, 3 volumes, for 10 days’ free examination. I agree to remit l 
$6 in full payment or to return the books in ten days. 
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from a great creative writer, the author 
of Jean Christophe. Beethoven’s deaf- 
ness, the tragedy of his life, was already 
creeping upon him, although it had thus 
far been concealed from all but a few of 
his most intimate friends. Rolland gives 
rather minute attention to the supposed 
causes of the deafness, finding space for 
a statement by a modern French spe- 
cialist on the subject. 

There can be no more distinguished 
decoration than the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, which in accordance with the 
Act of Congress approved on July 9, 
1918, may be presented “only to each 
person who, while an officer or enlisted 
man of the Army, shall hereafter, in ac- 
tion involving actual conflict with an 
enemy, distinguish himself conspicuously 
by gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of 
his life above and beyond the call of 
duty.” This decoration was awarded to 
ninety men during the World War and 
James Hopper tells the stories of eleven 
of these in his book, Medals of Honor. 
Few of the men thus selected by Mr. 
Hopper to receive an additional token of 
respect were “newspaper heroes.” The 
names of some of them are quite unknown 
beyond their home towns, but their deeds 
are officially recorded and_ certified. 
Without such vouching their exploits as 
described by Mr. Hopper would be almost 
unbelievable. Indeed his relation of them 
becomes a test of the reader’s imaginative 
powers. What these men did, often 
single-handed or with one or two com- 
panions, was a challenge to the valor of 
a race. It can never be surpassed. 

A certain very rich old man in Europe 
has long been a puzzle to diplomats, min- 
isters, and journalists, as well as to the 
common herd. Dr. Richard Lewinsohn, 
financial editor of the Vossische Zeitung, 
now comes to the rescue with a book en- 
titled The Mystery Man of Europe, 
Sir Basil Zaharoff. He does succeed in 
disposing of a good part of the “mys- 
tery,” but enough remains to sustain in- 
terest in the armament builder and 
former owner of Monte Carlo who was 
for years believed to be Europe’s richest 
citizen. Services to the Allies in the 
World War conferred on the Greek, Basil 
Zaharoff, unusual and almost unlimited 
prestige. So powerful did he become, as 
an unofficial counsellor, that more than 
once the decision for war or peace 
rested with him. He backed the unfor- 
tunate adventure of Greece in Asia Minor 
with his millions and disaster there was 
followed by the downfall of Lloyd George 
in Great Britain. He sank a large frac- 
tion of his fortune in that enterprise, but 














. the source was far from exhausted. His 
‘“¢areer should be a warning against any 


national defense system that enables arm- 
ament makers to reach the seats of the 
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World of Books 


In Charles Boni’s series of “Paper 
Books” there has appeared an excellent 
short life of Frederick the Great, by 
Margaret Goldsmith, a young American 
woman who served our Government at 
Berlin as Assistant Trade Commissioner 
and later became a correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post. The brevity 
of the work should not lead anyone to 
undervalue its scholarly content; for the 
author had access to the source material 
on Frederick’s life and all her training 
had equipped her for the task of writing 
a biography that should be accurate, as 
well as terse and readable. This book of 
200 pages combines all three qualities. 
Its analysis of Frederick confirms Vol- 
taire’s judgment that without his heroism 
and his throne he would have been “the 
most charming man in society.” 


As General Grant’s whole career was 
full of surprises, so the books that have 
been written about it are themselves fre- 
quently surprising. We were hardly pre- 
pared to find in The Generalship of 
Ulysses S. Grant, by Colonel J. F. C. 
Fuller, high estimates of Grant’s strategy, 
often disparaged by his countrymen. 
Colonel Fuller is an English military 
authority who knows modern war from 
personal experience and has studied the 
lessons of the past with a rare insight and 
imagination. Few writers in our time 
have succeeded so well in analyzing the 
principles of attack and defense. He 
views our Civil War objectively, has no 
bias for either side in the conflict, and ap- 
parently no predilections in favor of this 
or that commander. He must have read 
the extremely flattering estimates of Lee, 
but his own does not agree with them. 
Now comes the surprise: This English 
war expert, much as he admires the bril- 
liant victories of Lee, finds that at Vicks- 
burg and Gettysburg “we have presented 
to us in practical values the measure of 
the generalship of Grant and Lee. The 
one had a clear object in view, though 
still far distant, for Vicksburg was but a 
stepping-stone towards it; the other 
rushed forth to find a battlefield, to chal- 
lenge a contest between himself and the 
North.” When Vicksburg was taken, says 
Colonel Fuller, “the South had been cleft 
in twain; Vicksburg, and not Gettysburg, 
was the crisis of the Confederacy.” 
Grant’s strategy was that of a general-in- 
chief. He was out to win the war, Lee to 
win battles. Both were great .soldiers, 
each in his own way. 

We have not been accustomed to hear- 
ing Grant extolled as a strategist, but this 
detached commentator across the Atlantic 
ranks him among the very few great 
strategists of modern history. In tactics, 
too, he held his own with the best of 
them. To return to the Vicksburg cam- 
paign, what must have been Pemberton’s 
amazement when, on setting out to cut 
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““SOLECISM” “PLETHORA”’ “GUMBO” “JANUS” ‘““ENTENTE” 
viscid in defining GUMBO it used “ex- 
tremely sticky.’ ENTENTE was given in 


of these five words. the regular alphabetic order, where it would 


he FIRST MAN used Dictionary A—a naturally be looked for by a 
- famous volume of 3,000 pages. He busy — These, and other 
found SOLECISM quickly, defined in famil- WINSTON “speedier _ refer- 
iar words requiring no further ence” features, won the con- 
looking up. But in defining test in four minutes! 
PLETHORA his dictionary 
used hypertrophy. Looking thal 
up wasted precious moments. 
He finally located ENTENTE 
in a footnote. Score: fen min- 
ules to define five words com- 
pletely! 


i % he SECOND MAN used Dictionary B. 
The first two words it defined com- 
pletely. In definition of GUMBO, however, 
the word viscid was used. This 
forced him to detour. Then the 
word calends (used in defining 
ANUS) stole more minutes. 


Each was to use his favorite dictionary. 
The winner was to be the cne who first 
found the full and complete definitions 





The WINSTON Simplified Dictionary— 
authoritatively edited by Henry Seidel 
Canby, Ph.D.; William Dodge Lewis, A.M., 
Pd.D., Litt.D.; and Thomas Kite Brown, 
Jr., Ph.D.—is for busy people in home, 
office, or school. It is so up-to-the-present- 
day in vocabulary, so easy to use, that it is 
indorsed by such great popular writers as 
Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
and Zona Gale. Yet it is so scholarly as to 
be used by such institutions as Princeton, 
Harvard, Chicago, Stanford, and other fa- 





ictionary B’s score: seven mous seats of learning. 
minutes. 
Here, at last, is the dictionary you have 
he THIRD MAN used the doubtless often wanted. 100,- 


WINSTON. This New 
Kind of Dictionary gave 
clear, complete definitions— 
in words familiar to anyone. 
Not once did The WINSTON 
force him to look up a word 
occurring in the definition it- 
self. Instead of using hyper- 
trophy in defining PLETHO- 
RA, it said: “The state of 
being too full; overabundance; 
excess.” Instead of using 


000 reference words, each in 
told type TWO lines high. 
Each definition first gives the 
modern meaning, then the 
derivative. Each of the 1500 
pages has an average of fwo 
explanatory illustrations — 
3000 of them, used whenever 
a picture can tell a clearer 
story than words alone. 


%WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 
r—------------------ 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
21 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send, all charges prepaid, the thin-paper Art 
Kraft Edition (1500 pages, 3660 illustrations) of the 
new Encyclopedic WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTION- 
ARY. I will return it within 5 days at your expense 
or remit only $5.00. 

Check here if you prefer 
©) Persian Morocco Edition (black), gold edges, $7.50 
(J Red Turkey Morocco Edition, gold edges, $1 








Your bookseller has The WINSTON. 
Or mail coupon, without money, at 
once. So confident are we that you will 
be delighted, we will send it on five 
days’ free examination to responsible 
people sincerely interested in seeing its 


many new features. Use coupon at 


| I PRE ETE ee SE 
once. THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 21 
Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. ye ee EOE ee rr eS 
ON aE ee ee ee ee 
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‘Foundation 
of the Home Library 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


“The Supreme Authority” 








Universally accepted and used in 
courts, colleges, schools, business offices, 
and among government officials. 

452,000 entries, including thousands 
of NEW WORDS,32,000 geographi- 
cal subjects, 12,000 biographical en- 
tries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 
valuable tables. 


Get The Best 


See it at any bookstore, or send for new 
richly illustrated pamphlet containing sam- 
ple pages of the New International, FREE, 
if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Out of Americas 
Letter Files 


—pages that are worth 


dollars to YOU! 


Here is a new kind of letter manual, which re- 
veals to the young man in business the successful 
methods of master correspondents, and offers to 
the busy executive a great reference book of 
mode] letters: that will clip hours from his dic- 
tetion time and add greatly. to the effectiveness 
ot his writing. Not merely a book of rules and 
principles, but a careful selection of letters out 
of the actual files of such organizations as the 
American Radiator Co., Cadillac, Firestone, 
N. Y. Central, Spalding, and many others in 
varied lines of business. 


BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


By Harvey Lee Marcoux 


Offers you quick, expert guidance in_ writing 
letters on every business subject—sales, in- 
quiries, orders, acknowledgments, credits, collec- 
tions, claims, adjustments, ete., ete., with full 
explanation of correct forms and general prin- 
ciples. You should have this book on your desk 
for ready reference. 


342 Pages—Cloth Binding—$2.50 
Mail This Coupon for Free Trial 


(Ne eR CS NT SS AS Gone RD SEN A! ON RT EN CR 
D. Van Nostrand Co. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of Business 
Correspondence by Harvey Lee Marcoux. Within 
5 days I will either remit $2.50 in full payment, 
or return the book and owe you nothing. 

(R. of R. 1-30) 
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Grant’s communications, he found no 
communications to cut! Grant in eight- 
een days marched 200 miles and won five 
battles on five days’ rations—living on 
the country for the rest. No wonder 
Lincoln said, “I can’t spare that man—he 
fights!” 

Another general on whom Lincoln came 
to depend as the war advanced to its close 
was Sherman, who had not always been in 
complete accord with the administration 
at Washington. Here is another com- 














| mander who by his intense Americanism, 


as well as by his military genius, won the 
world’s respect. Along with Colonel Ful- 


| ler’s “Grant” comes Sherman: Soldier, 


Realist, American, by Capt. B. H. Lid- 
dell Hart, military correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph. Of course, this 
is a war story, but it is not over-weighted 
with details of battles and marches, nor 
is it over-technical in language. Like 
Colonel Fuller’s book, it represents a re- 
action among students of the Civil War 
against the narrow interpretation of strat- 
egy and the limited views of military 
movements that have long characterized 
many historians of that conflict. The 
fighting in the West was never put in its 
true perspective by the older writers. 
Fuller and Hart, on the other hand. are 
alive to the vital importance of the Mis- 
sissippi in federal effort to divide the Con- 
federacy. So, too, they sense the part 
played by Sherman in his march through 
Georgia and the Carolinas. These books, 
taken together, besides giving fresh and 
living portraitures of the two great Union 
commanders, bring home with a new 
power the meaning of the tremendous 
forces that were massed in the latter half 
of the war to make unionism finally 
triumphant. 

In war and statecraft alike Poland must 
have a hero; if leadership in both fields 
can be united in one man, so much the 
better. Marshal Pilsudski amply fills the 
role for the present, and so we have as a 
hero-centered story of Poland’s rebirth 
in the family of nations Pilsudski and 
Poland, by Rom Landau, rendered into 
English by Geoffrey Dunlop. We have 
hardly yet realized that this “Knight 
among Nations,” as Poland has been 
called, is now one.of the greater Euro- 
pean states. The Polish hunger for ro- 
mance is sated in the eventful life story 
of her Marshal, so closely intertwined 
with the recent history of his country 
that the one cannot be separated from the 
other. It is too early to appraise Pilsud- 
ski’s greatness, either as warrior or as 
constructive statesman. Meanwhile, this 
book presents us with important data on 
which such an appraisal may eventually 
be based. It is better as an interpretation 
of the modern Polish spirit than as a 
concrete evidence of achievement. 

Outside of England, it may be assumed 
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A File of the Review 


of Reviews in Bound 
Form Is a History of 
the Last 35 Years 


Bound Volume LXXIX Now Ready 


Think of the encyclopedic value of a 
file of this magazine which misses noth- 
ing of importance in these eventful years 
that you are living. 


A glance at the index of the last bound 
volume should convince any reader that 
the time to start a bound file is now. 
Bound volume 79 is now ready. 


We recently visited the work-shop of a 
history writer and saw a complete file 
of the Review of Reviews. We expressed 
surprise, whereupon the author remarked : 
“Where else could you get so accurate 
and complete a chronicle of events—and 
all indexed, too?” 


Many families have such libraries, but 
it is now impossible to get complete 
years. Why not start this series now 
for yourself and your family? 1929 is 
a great year in the world’s history. 


Our offer: We will exchange old num- 
bers for bound volumes in the new red 
binding for $2.00 a volume, which in- 
cludes the expressage on the shipment of 
the volumes. You pay the cost of get- 
ting the old numbers to us. If you have 
mislaid a few numbers so that the series 
is not complete, we will supply the miss- 
ing numbers at the regular price. 


Review of Reviews Corporation 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 



















Book on Law Free 


Write today for this new book. It tells you how 
, a law training will shorten your roa suc- 
cess. It also carries a vital and inspiring mes- 
sage toevery ambitious man. Find out about 
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as children learn it! 


A remarkably simple new way to learn 
French, Spanish, German and Italian 


N the Pelman Method of Language Instruction, 
you will not see a single word of explanation in 
English. But you soon realize that it is not necessary. 
Your easwitelies of English has given you hundreds 
of words, which are spelled and which mean exactly 
the same in the foreign language. 

Within eight to twelve weeks, you will be able to 
read, speak and understand the e you have 
chosen. No time is wasted on memorizing intricate 
rules of grammar. The few rules that you need are 
picked up automatically—almost unconsciously. 


Send for F RE E Boo k It shows why it is 


: possible to agree 

that you will learn either French, Spanish, German 
or Italian within a short time, to your satisfaction, 
or it will cost you nothing. Mail the coupon at 
once. It places you under no obligation. 
(4S reer omer mt ete et ee en ee ee SR NEM ene ee oe eo 
THE PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
71 West 45th Street, Suite L-361, N. Y. C. 
* Please send me full information about the Pelman 
System of Language Instruction. I am interested in 
O French O Spanish OGerman (OQ Iialian 
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For nineteen hundred years the 
world has sought a better understand- 
ing of the teachings of Jesus, which 
would enable men and women to have 
the more abundant life and happiness 
which He promised. 

He said to some of His followers 
(Mark 11:24): “What things soever 
ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.” 
It is a promise that anyone may get any- 
thing he wants, by praying for it—that 
is, by praying for it in a certain way. 

Again Jesus said to certain followers 
who were worrying about their phys- 
ical and financial affairs (Luke 12:31): 
“But rather seek ye the kingdom of 
God; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” ‘There can be no 
doubt about what this promise means 
—especially if we read the context be- 
ginning at verse 22. It clearly and 
simply means that if one can find the 
kingdom of God, his physical and 
financial problems will solve them- 
selves—that there will be “added” 
unto him the things necessary to his 
happiness. 

The tragedy of it is that these 
promises are not generally fulfilled in 
the lives and affairs of Christian 
people. Millions have _ diligently 
sought the Kingdom of God for years 
without finding it—without having 
anything much added to them. ‘They 
have prayed earnestly for things and 
conditions they desired, without get- 
ting them. Mi£illions of these good 
people, in the churches and: out of 
them, are cramped and hampered 
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by poverty, limitations, lack, sick- 
ness, worry and disappointment. 
But there is nothing wrong with 
these promises of Jesus. The trouble 
is that men and women have failed to 
understand and use them correctly. 
They have thought the Kingdom of 
God is a place or condition outside of 
themselves, whereas Jesus said (Luke 
17:21): “The Kingdom of God is 
within you.” ‘They have understood 
Him to say, in reference to praying for 
the things they want: “Believe that 
ye shall receive them,” and that is not 
what He said, nor will such belief get 
what Jesus promised they should. 
CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
now comes forward with a great flood 
of the white light of simple scientific 
truth. Under the illumination of this 
light men and women are finding the 
Kingdom of God and having added 
unto them the things necessary to their 
happiness—they are learning how to 
pray for the things and conditions they 
want in such a way as to get them, as 
Jesus promised they should. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is a simple scientific system of Chris- 
tian life and thought which gives 
Christianity the power of godliness as 
well as the form, and puts into it the 
living, vibrant force which brings pros- 
perity, love, achievement, health, hap- 
piness, peace, and more abundant life. 
It is not a religion, nor a sect, but a 
movement within the churches, loyal to 
their work and ministry, and based 
squarely upon the teachings of Jesus as 
verified, explained, simplified, and 
practically applied by modern scientific 
Psychology. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is given to the world by Judge Daniel 
A. Simmons, whose gifts to the world 
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are already so rich and full. He is 
widely known as a psychologist, author, 
teacher and lecturer. He is now, and 
for more than fifteen years has been, 
one of the judges of the highest trial 
court in his state. He is the founder 
of The American Institute of Psychol- 
ogy, with its thousands of students all 
over the world, and highly prizes the 
great mass of marvelously happy 
achievements that these: students have 
reported as results of his teachings. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is Judge Simmons’ crowning work—a 
work in which the Christ-light shines 
forth as the true light of the world, 
leading men and women on to higher, 
nobler, happier and more~ abundant life. 
He has set forth its fundamental principles 
in a marvelous, soul-thrilling lecture of 
6,000 words entitled “The Kingdom of 
God,” in which he tells just what the King- 
dom of God is, where it is, and how to 
set out to find it and enjoy its rich rewards. 
A manuscript copy of “The Kingdom of 
God” will be 


Sent Free and Complete 


to anyone who will fill out and return to 
us the coupon printed below. The sending 
of this remarkable lecture is a work of loy- 
ing personal service, rendered in the name 
and spirit of Him who said, “Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” Fill out and 
mail the coupon mow. Let nothing crowd 
it from your mind. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
101 Law Exchange Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 


8 The American Institute of be ee 
101 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. % 


a Please send me entirely free and without g 
§ any obligation, complete copy of Judge Sim- y 
§ mons’ soul-thrilling 6,000 word lecture, “The g 
a Kingdom of God,” explaining the funda- g 
& mental principles of Christian Psychology, g 
athe new knowledge that leads to a happier, g 
& more abundant life. * 
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a@ year— even to higher income-figures, 


Send for Free Book— 
**Accountancy, the Profession that Pays” 


Why let the other fellow walk away with the 
better job, when right in your own home you can 
equip yourself for a splendid future in this profit. 
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The facts about LaSalle training in Accountancy 
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coupon a most profitable aid to progress. If you 
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**Accountancy, the Profession at 
Pays,’’ also a copy of ° irs’ F 
motion in One,”’ all without obligation. 


(CJHigherAccountancy 
Training for position as Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, 
t Accountant, etc. 

Other LaSalle Opportunities: 
PaSalle opens the way to success in 
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that interest in the late Lord Lansdowne’s 
career is not great at the present time, 
except in relation to a single episode—the 
famous letter on peace terms in the fall 
of 1917. This, taken in connection with 
its author’s memorandum a: year earlier, 
while he was a member of the British 
Coalition Government, has always been 
regarded as one of the most important 
war documents emanating from the Allies. 
It has been asserted by Colonel House 
that the Lansdowne letter contributed 
materially to the inspiration of President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points. A chapter is 
devoted to this matter in Lord Newton’s 
Lord Lansdowne: a Biography. The 
biographer’s conclusion is that the letter 
appeared too late. Had it been published 
at the end of 1916 or-in the spring of 
1917, it might have had some chance of 
influencing Allied opinion. A negotiated 
peace, as outlined by Lord Lansdowne, 
would certainly not have brought about a 
punishment of the Germans, such as the 
Allies thought they merited, but it would 
have saved expenditure on both sides of 
the Western Front. 


One of the most influential politicians 
of our time was the late George Harvey, 
who had no small part in the making of 
at least two American Presidents and 
whose counsel was sought and valued .by 
four others. Strangely enough, the two 
Presidents whom he knew best and with 
whose elevation to power he had most 
to do, were of opposing political faiths, 
one succeeding the other in office. As Dr. 
Willis Fletcher Johnson points out in his 
George Harvey, “A Passionate. Pa- 
triot.” Harvey began his newspaper ca- 
reer as a Democrat (he had been born in 
1864 and named by his father for Gen. 
George B. McClellan), helping to nomi- 
nate Cleveland in 1892, but from the sil- 
ver campaign in 1896 to 1912 he voted 
the Republican ticket in national elec- 
tions. His suggestion of Woodrow Wil- 
son for President as early as 1906, his 
work for Wilson’s nomination and election 
as Governor of New Jersey, and Wilson’s 
later repudiation of Harvey’s support, 
constitute an unforgettable episode in our 
political history. Then came Harvey’s 
break with Wilson’s policies in the World 
War, his campaign against the Versailles 
Treaty and American adhesion to the 
League of Nations, his cordial reception in 
Republican circles and his early selection 
of Warren G. Harding as Republican can- 
didate for President in 1920. Harvey 
used the North American Review and his 
War Weekly (later Harvey’s Weekly) to 
give currency to his views. These proved 
to be effective aids. The American press 
quoted freely and freauently from Har- 
vey’s articles. President Harding ap- 
pointed him Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, and in that post he served acceptably 
for two years. 
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“learn by listening” method highly recommended 
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Tales of Frontier 
and Trail 


LL FIFTEEN VOLUMES of. “The 
Pageant of America” series 
are now published, and of these the third, 
entitled The Lure of the Frontier, was 
one of the last to appear. It proves to-be 
one of the most fascinating books of this 
panoramic series. Like its fellow volumes 
in the series, it is distinctly a picture 
book—pictures old and new, large and 
small, portraits and scenes, paintings and 
drawings, altogether a collection which in 
variety, authenticity, range and human 
interest is unexcelled by any existing 
work on the pioneer period of American 
history. Conflict with the Indian tribes 
in the westward trek of settlers from the 
Atlantic seaboard and the slopes of the 
Appalachians to the Rockies and the Pa- 
cific is the somber theme that underlies 
the grouping of the pictures and the ac- 
companying text. It is a theme of great 
dramatic possibilities, which the author, 
Ralph Henry Gabriel, has neither missed 
nor undervalued. 

We are in no danger of an oversupply 
of such books as Miss Agnes C. Laut’s 
The Overland Trail. Only a few 
months ago we had occasion to comment 
on W. J. Ghent’s excellent treatment of 
the same subject, and we shall probably 
never have a better account of the precise 
location and transformations of the old 
Oregon Trail than he has given us. Miss 
Laut takes up the story in its broader 
human phases. Where in the world is a 
highway that has played so great a part in 
nation-building? All types of Americans 
passed over it—Indians, trappers, hunters, 
soldiers, fur traders, missionaries, railroad- 
builders, but most important of all, great 
colonies of settlers from the East, the 
homebuilders. Miss Laut passes on the 
story as the old trail itself seemed to tell 
it through the Ezra Meekers of a genera- 
tion that has just passed. It is a tale of 
adventure, of achievement. We shall be 
a more patriotic people in so far as we 
cherish such records as this. 

Much of what Miss Laut suggests in 
her book is told in circumstantial detail 
in the journals of Albert Jerome Dickson 
which have been edited by his son and 
published under the title, Covered 
Wagon Days. These relate the expe- 
riences of the Ridgley party in 1864 dur- 
ing an ox-team journey from La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, across the plains to Virginia 
City and the Gallatin Valley in Montana. 
Here we get a precise and unembellished 
account of everyday life in a wagon train, 
of the way the train was directed—in 
short, of the technique of the trail in the 
Pioneer period. Although gold discoveries 
were frequent occurrences and mining 
camps had a mushroom growth, the West 
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“I struggled through 
four years of College 
...and I[ didn’t learn 
half of what’s in 


this fascinating 
Outline!’’ 


“Gary—a college man and proud of 


it—made this frank confession to 
me when I showed him my 
copy of The Outline of Man’s 
Knowledge—the one book I 


Six 


know of that will enable the 


man whose 





What Others 


lic Ledger. 


“A daring and 
brilliant panorama 
of the march of 
man.” — Edwin 
Markham. 


“IT welcome this 
book as a key to 
unlock the world 
to itself.’’ — Zona 
Gale, 


“The scientific and 
prehistoric portions 
are both accurate 
and interesting, 
expressed in an ex- 
pi maga clear 
” — Henry 
Folrfeld Osborn, 


“Clement Wood has 
selected the really 
important points.”’ 
—James Harvey 
Robinaon. 


‘“‘An amazing store 
of information.’’— 
New York Sun, 
‘More knowledge 
than one can find 
in any 





Minneapolis Star. 


education has 
been mainly in the College 
of Hard Knocks to hold his 
own with those who have 
had the advantages of Uni- 
versity training.” 


Say: 
“The ONE book to 
read and know."*— 
Philadelphia Pu b- 











Great Cultural 
OUTLINES 


All in a Single Volume 


The six books you must read to be up to date on every subject— 
and all i in one volume. A tremendous range of knowledge, yet each 
of the six outlines is thorough and complete. Think of getting in 


one volume The Outline of 
SCIENCE LITERATURE 


HISTORY 
ART PHILOSOPHY RELIGION 


Here is the knowledge that forms the background of cultured, edu- 
cated people—that can win for YOU the leadership and admiration 
of your associates—that brings SUCCESS. Written simply to be 
easily understood ; concisely to save your time; in lively, fascinating 
style to be easily remembered. 


THE OUTLINE OF 
MAN’S KNOWLEDGE 


Here is the equivalent of a College education in one fascinating vol- 
ume. few minutes of reading daily will give you a liberal educa- 
tion in an amazingly short time. This remarkable work has been 
written by Clement Wood with such success that the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph calls it “a University in itself.” No single book has ever 
been prepared to cover so broad a field of knowledge in so thorough, 
concise, and fascinating a way. Here is the whole scope of modern 
education in one thrilling narrative—the cream of the world’s knowl- 
edge for quick and easy self-improvement! 


Examine It Free! 


Here is a remarkable opportunity to secure this thrilling book, with- 
out cost or obligation. for a week’s free examination. Send no 
money. The coupon below will bring your copy of the book. If you 
are not convinced that it is the biggest value for the money you have 
ever seen, send the book back and owe nothing. If you decide to 
keep it, pay the remarkably low price on the easy terms shown in 
the coupon. This may be your greatest opportunity for self-education. 
Don’t delay. Get the book and judge for yourself. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. 582 

1 119 West 57th St., New York, ¥. 

| Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOW LEDGE, by Clement 

p Weed, 700 pages, illustrated, handsomely bound. Within 7 days I will 
either return the book or remit $1.50 as first payment, and then two 

| dollars per morth for two months, a total of $5.50. (Ten percent discount 

| for cash with order, same return privilege.) 








“I’m going to raise 
his salary” 


“T’vg had my eye on him for some time and I 
know he can handle bigger work. 

“He studies those I.C.S. textbooks every chance 
he gets, and I want to tell you it has made him a 
valuable man for this business. 

“I’m going to raise his salary and give him that 
new job we were talking about. I wish we had 
more men like him.” 

How do you stand when your employer checks 
up his men for promotion? Does he pass you by as 
just a routine worker, or does he think of you as 
a man who is ambitious to get ahead? Won’t you 
be far more likely to get the promotion if he knows 
you are studying at home and are really preparing 
yourself to handle bigger work? 

Think it over. Then act. It takes only a moment 
to mark and mail the coupon and find what the 
International Correspondence Schools can do for you, 
yet that one simple little step may be the means of 
changing your whole life. “Do it now. 


“INTERNATIONAL. CORRESPONDENCE. SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University” 
Box 4694-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
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of that time was still without railroads. 
All the freighting was over the trail, 
except for a few months each year when 
Missouri River steamboats could be used 
for a part of the haul from the Mississippi 
Valley. Bozeman, Bridger and _ other 
noted plainsmen and scouts appear in 
Dickinson’s story. His book is a real 
contribution to the pioneer history of 
Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, and Colorado. 

Those were the days when the “rough 
and ready” qualities of the American pio- 
neer were at a premium. Human nature 
was not always seen at its best. Even 
the good Baptist deacon in the Ridgley 
party once lapsed into profanity, and we 
have no doubt the provocation was great. 
The frontier developed its “bad men” and 
these, having at first been relegated to 
dime-novel literature, have now advanced 
far enough on the path to canonization 
to be represented in the “Dictionary of 
American Biography.” Mr. Edwin L. 
Sabin has put the portraits of some of 
these in Wild Men of the Wild West. 
He does not try to set them up before 
the rising generation as heroes; indeed, 
the tendency of his writing is to show 
how these “bad men” were prone to over- 
reach themselves and bring about their 
own undoing. But as illustrating a phase 
of Western life in a certain period the 
careers of Billy-the Kid, Wild Bill Hickok, 
Ben Thompson, and ‘Deadwood Dick,” 
to say nothing of such “wild women” as 
Belle Starr and Calamity Jane, are in- 
structive. Besides, not all of Mr. Sabin’s 
“wild men” were “bad men.” Some of 
them made efficient and loyal officers of 
the law where the law needed upholders 
if it ever did. 

After all is said, our nineteenth century 
frontier of plains and mountains was a 
modern affair when compared with the 
settlements of the Spanish mission fathers 
in New Mexico and Arizona during the 
seventeenth century. By the way, books 
and magazine articles have had so much 
to tell about the California missions that 
we are in danger of overlooking the ex- 
istence of a much earlier and more nu- 
merous group of like establishments in 
our Southwest. Before Father Junipero 
Serra founded the first of the California 
missions in 1769, New Mexico already 








| had forty-eight and Arizona sixteen. Mis- 


sions and Pueblos of the Old South- 
west, by Earle R. Forrest, gives an ac- 
count of the legends, myths and- ceremo- 
nies conected with these southwestern 
Spanish missions. The frontispiece of 
the book is a photograph of the ancient 
Mission of San Xavier del Bac in Ari- 
zona, described by Mr. Forrest as the 
finest Spanish mission in North America. 
This building, completed in 1797, is situ- 
ated about nine miles from Tucson. 
During the present century it -has. been 
restored to its original condition. New | 
Mexico has sixteen missions still in use 
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Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College en- 
trance, business and special courses. Horse- 
manship under instructor of Equitation, 
Special school for Juniors. For Catalog 
and View Book, write to the Registrar, 
Box 406, Wenonah, New Jersey. 
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(Kable Station). Staunton, Va. ; 
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If you know any blind man or woman of in 
telligence who is not getting a square deal in.the 
great, unequal struggle for existence, and who 
needs to be shown a way to earn a comfortable 
income, tell that person of The Braille Division 
of The Review of Reviews. This will be Your 
Golden Deed, and your blind friend will benefit. 
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“To Keep Industry 


on an Even Keel---” 


A national crisis brought immediate action on 
the part of the President to develop a coordina- 
tion of industrial effort “to keep industry on an 
even keel.” 


In calling this conference, the President car- 
ried out what should develop into the first step 
of a permanent plan for some time advocated in 
the editorial pages of FORBES MAGAZINE, 
and published as a book, “Industry’s New Goal 
—Make Everybody Rich,” by B. A. Javits. 


It seems as tf with prophetic vision, B. A. Javits 
foresaw the President’s conferences to avoid un- 
employment, and advocated when things were 
booming, a permanent plan of action for Ameri- 
can business men to stabilize prosperity. 


No other book states the problem as concretely 
and points out as well a permanent, self-perpet- 
uating program of organized effort for Ameri- 
can business to meet the present emerging, as 
well as the problems that the future will bring. 


“Industry's New Goal—Make Everybody Rich” 
will aid every business man to meet the new 
economic problems brought about by the drastic 
decline in securities. 


READ THE BOOK THAT 
ANALYZES THE PAST, SEES 
THE PRESENT AND POINTS 
OUT THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


Industry’s New Goal---Make Everybody Rich. 
by B. A. Javits 


$3.00 





Millions In Mergers 
By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


$3.50 


ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS— 

On what basis must a successful merger be 
founded ? 

Which type of merger has the brightest fu- 
ture—the horizontal, vertical or circular? 
Why mergers of today and yesterday are lit- 
tle compared with projected ones already on 
the horizon. 

A book for every thoughtful, forward-looking 
individual. 


Psychology and Profits 
By Donald A. Laird 


$3.50 


Executives are giving more and more of their 
personal attention toward developing the effi- 
ciency of their manpower. They are letting 
psychology teach them how to get the most 
loyalty, codperation and performance out of 
every man working under them. * * * One 
idea in this book cost an executive $4,679 
and solved a problem which saved his firm 
over $55,000 a year thereafter. The book is 
crammed full of ideas just as valuable. 


Now in its third printing. 


Investment Policies That Pay 
By Ray Vance 


$4.00 
IF YOU EVER LOST MONEY 


—because you followed “friendly” but ‘in- 
competent advice 
—because you tried to get too much with 
too little 
—because you were lured by the mirage of 
speculation 
And yet you feel dissatisfied with the slow 
routine of the savings bank, you should read 
this book. * * * There is a middle ground 
between Sie conservatism and needless risk- 
taking that will pay you handsome profits in 
money and peace-of-mind. * * * Walk this 
middle ground with Ray Vance, who has 
solved over 10,000 investment problems for 
individuals, corporations and institutions, and 
who can help you. 


Now in its third printing. 


Creative Thinkers 
By Herbert N. Casson 


$2.00 


It is a priceless book for the efficient few. 
All others will be keenly shocked at it. It 
tells the blunt truth about the inert mass of 
workers and capitalists and politicians. It 
tells why the fittest survive. 


Second printing in thirty days. 


Business Fundamentals 
By Roger W. Babson 


$2.00 


(His faith in the fundamentals of stock 
movements was amply justified.) 
“Business Fundamentals” is his notable con- 
tribution to the progress and prosperity of 

American business. 

In simple, clear, fascinating language, Bab- 
son lifts the lid of material statistics and 
gives you a closer view of fundamental laws. 
Every man who succeeds employs these laws, 
whether he knows it or not. But, can it not 
be said that you will get there quicker if you 
know where you are going? 


Over thirty thousand copies sold. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Department RR-Ja-30 


CO I have enclosed 


If not satisfactory, I may return the book 
for refund. 

CO Please send me a copy of your new book 
catalogue containing. brief descriptions of 
25 good books on business. 
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THAT BOOK NOW! 


The Review of Reviews in accordance with its policy of giving 
the utmost in service to its readers, is now printing a geo- 
graphically arranged directory of book shops where books 
advertised in this magazine can be purchased, either at the 
All members of the American Booksellers 
Association are included, and we have the assurance of 
that association that our readers will receive from their 
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Cambridge 
Amee Brothers 
Dunster House Bookshop 
Harvard Cooperative Soc. 
Fall River 
Adams Bookstore 
Fitchburg 
Grove St. Book Shop 
Lawrence 
Cross Book Shop 
Lowell 
G. C. Prince & Son, Inc. 
New Bedford 
H. S. Hutchinson & Co. 
Newton Centre 
Norman A. Hall 
Northampton 
Bridgeman & Lyman 
Hampshire Bookshop 
Plymouth 
Pilgrim Bk. & Art Shop 
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Salem 
The Book — 

pring field 
The H. 2 "Heatiies Co. 
Johnson’s Bookstore 
Library Book House 
Meeking, Packard & Wheat 


Waltham 
A. T. Ball 


Wellesley 
Hathaway House Bookshop 


Williamstown 
Wilton Ratcliffe-Graff 
Worcester 
Davis & Banister 
Denholm & McKay 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 
Slater Book Shop 
George Wahr 


Battle Creek 
Campus Bookstore 


Birmingham 
LaBelle Book Store 
Detroit 
Crowley Milner Co. 
Harry E. Davis 
udson Co. 
Macauley Bros. 
John V. Sheehan & Co. 
Flint 
M. E. Carlton Co. 
Grand Rapids 
Raymer’s Book Store 


Holland 
Fris Book Store 


Lansing 
Michigan School Service, Inc 
Wagenvoord & Co. 
uskegon 
D. Daniels Co. 
Port Huron 
David MacTaggart Co. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth 
The Book Shop 


Minneapolis 
L. S. Donaldson Co, 
Powers Mercantile Co. 
Mabel Ulrich’s Bk. - Pt. Shop 


St. Pau 
Book Dept. The Golden Rule 
St. Paul Book & Stat. Co. 

Mabel Ulrich’s Bk. & re Shop 


MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Missouri Store Co. 
fansas City 
American Baptist Pub. Soc. 
he Tamer 
Fred Harvey 
Methodist Book Concern 
Prichard, Logan & Co. 
Kirksville 
The Book Exchange 
St. Joseph 
esau % s Book Store 
t. Louis 
Doubleday, Doran (2 Stores) 
Eden Publishing House 
Famous & Barr Co. 
Fred Harvey—Union Station 
Harvey Miner Co. 
Presbyterian Bd. of Pub, 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
arney 
Stix, ed & Fuller 
Washington Univ. Bk. Store 
Weld’s, Inc. 
Webster Grove 
Doubleday, Doran Bookshop 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 
Lincoln Book Store 
Miller & Paine 


Omaha 
Matthews Book Store 





Gard: 
‘Lrav 
Emil; 
The | 
New 
Stron 


Villa; 





Where You Can B 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord 
Augie Tree co ay tad 
igious Book Shop 
i _ Durham 
University Bookstore 
Hanover 


E. P. Storrs 
Keene 
G. H. Tilden & Co. 


Laconia 
Maher’s Book Store 
Manchester 
Goodman’s Bookstore 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 

M. E. Blatt Co. 

Doubleday Doran Bookshop 
Belmar 

Edgar S. Werner & Co. 
Elizabeth 

The Book Shop 


Englewood 
Robert wit 
Freehold 
Christopher House Bookshop 


Moorestown 
Moorestown Book Shop 


Morristown 


The Bookshop 


Newark 
L. Bamberger & Co. 
The Book Shop 
Carteret Book Shop 


New Brunswick 
W. R. Reed 
Plainfield 
Plainfield Book Shop 
Princeton 
The Princeton Univ. Store 
Summit 
Gardner P. Eastman 
Trenton 
‘Lraver’s Book Store 
Upper Montclair 
Emily McDevitt Bookshop 
Westfield 
The Book Shop 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
New Mexico Bookshop 
Strongs Bookstore 
; Santa Fe 
Villagra Book Shop 


NEW YORK 


Alfred 
Box of Books 
Auburn 
Frederick G. Allen 
Irving S. Colwell 
Batavia 
Carlton M. Sleght 
Brooklyn 
Abraham & Straus 
Miss Adam’s Book Shop 
Carroll Book Shop 
Fiction Libraries 
Jack Frankfort 
Richard Hurst 
Junior League Book Shop 
jeorge Kleinteich 
Loeser’s 
Rodgers Book Store 
Ross’s Book Store 
Buffalo 
J. N. Adam & Co. 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson 
Wm. Hengerer Co. 
Otto Ulbrich Co. 
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uy Books 


Canandaigua 
Frank A. DeGraff. 
Cooperstown 
Augur’s Corner Bookstore 
Elmira 
C. A. & E. N. Derby 
Hudson 
Wm. H. Ziesenitz 


Ithaca 
Cornell Co-operative Soc. 
The Corner Bookstore 
Kingston 
Forsyth & Davis, Inc. 
_ Little Falls 
B. E. Chapman 


New York City 

Ball & Wilde, Inc. 
Beaucaire Book & Gift Shop 
Brentano’s, (4 penen 
Channel Bookshop 
Columbia Univ. Bookstore 
Doubleday Doran (12 Stores) 

rama Book Shop 
Dutton’s, Inc. 

riedman’s 
Gotham Book Mart 
Gramercy Book Shop 
Alfred Hafner 
The Hidden Book Shop 
Himebaugh & Browne 
Lennox Hill Book Shop 
Liveright Bookshop 

arry F. Marks 
Modern Fiction Library 
Osborne Book Shop 
Post Box Booksho 
Presbyterian Bd. of Pub. 
Putnam’s 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Schulte’s Book Store 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Seiffer’s Bookstore 

. Seiler 

The Sherwood Co. 
Stern Brothers 

homs & Eron, Inc. 
John Wanamaker 
B. Westerman 
M. J. Whaley, Inc. 


Oneonta 
Moore’s Corner Bookstore 
Geo. Reynolds & Sons 
Poughkeepsie 
Vassar Co-operative Bookshop 
Rochester 
Scrantom’s 


Clarence W. Smith 


Rosedale, L. I. 


Laurelton Lib. & Gift Place 


Rye Book & Pye Shop, Inc. 
Scarsdale 
Scarsdale Bookshop 
Schenectady 
College Book Store 


Syracuse 
The Hill Bookstall 
Mundy’s Bookshop 
Syracuse Univ. Book Store 
Utica 

The Bookshop 
Grant’s Book Store 

White Plains 
The Book Shop 
Parker’s Book Shop 

Woodstock 
The News Shop 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham 
The Booklover’s Shop 


Greensboro 


Wills Book & Stat. Co. 





Shelby 
T. W. Ebeltoft 
Southern Pines 


The Sandhills Book Shop 
Winston-Salem 


Watkins’ Book Store 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo 
Northern School Supply Co. 


OHIO 


Akron 
The M. O’Neil Co. 
Robinson’s Book Store 
Canton 
The Book Shop 


The News Exchange 


Cincinnati 
Baptist Book Rooms 
The Bookshelf 
The James Book Store Co. 
Stewart-Kidd 
Cleveland 
The Burrows Brothers Co. 
Doubleday Doran 
Halle Bros. 
Korner & Wood Co. 
Richard Laukhuff 
Schroeder’s 
Columbus 
F. &. R. Lazarus & Co. 
Long’s College Book Store 
McClelland & Co. 
The sia” Library Co. 
layton 
Elder & I om Co. 
Pettibone-McLean Co. 
Rike-Kumler Co. 
Mansfield 
Spencer Black 
The Chas. Ritter Co. 
Middletown 
The Book Shop 


Oberlin 
A. G. Comings & Son 


Springfield 
The Bookshop 


Toledo 
Nachtrieb & Company 
Wooster 


Campus Book Store 


Youngstown 
Random Book Shop 


OKLAHOMA 


Okmulgee 
Robert Cooke Co. 


Stillwater 
Whittenberg Book Shop 


Tulsa 


Tulsa Book Shop 
OREGON 
Eugene 
Portland 
J. K. Gill Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Cresseys’ 


Ardmore 
Twickenham Book Shop 
Beaver Falls 
Reeder’s Book Store 


Bryn Mawr 


Bryn Mawr Co-operative Soc. 


Clearfield 
Kurtz Stationery Store 
Coatesville 
G. N. Speakman & Sons 
Steinfield & Brother 
Erie 
Boston Store 
Erie Bookstore 


Hanover 
J. W. Fisher & Co. 
Harrisburg 
The Book Shop 
omeroy, Inc. 
Haverford 
E: S. McCauley & Co. 


Kittanning 
J. B. Kennerdell 
Lancaster 
Barr Bookshop 
L. B. Herr & Son 
Ream’s 
Lebanon 
Bollman’s Bookstore 
Meadow Brook 
Three Ways Bookshop 
Oil City 
Ormston’s Book Store 
Philadelphia 
Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc. 
m. M. Bains 
The Book Nook Library 
Brentano’s 
Gimbel Bros. 
J. P. Horn & Co. 
Houston Club Book Store 
Geo. W. Jacobs 
John Joseph McVey 
Parnassus Booksho 
Presbyterian Bd. of Pub. 
Peter Reilly 
Thomas C. Smith, Jr. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
John Wanamaker 
Pittsburgh 
Priscilla Guthrie’s Book Shops 
os. Horne & Co. 
Jones Book Store 
Kaufmann’s Dept. Stores, Inc. 
Methodist Book Concern 
University Book Store 
J. R. Weldin & Co. 
Scranton 
Reisman’s 
Wilkes-Barre 
Olcott & Hunt 
Pomeroy’s Inc. Book Dept. 
York 
H. C. Barnhart 
The Book Shop 
The Regal Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 
The Little Acorn Bookshop 
Providence 
E. G. Billings 
ee McAuslan & Troup 
The R. L. James Book Co. 
Preston & Rounds Co. 
The Shepard Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
Legerton & Co. Inc. 
Columbia 
The State Co. 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
T. H. Payne & Co. 
Knoxville 
The Bookshop 
Memphis 
J. Goldsmith & ’ Scone Co, 
Three Musketeers Co. 
Nashville 
Baptist Sunday School Board 
Lamar & Whitmore 
R. M. Mills 
Presbyterian Bd. of Pub. 
Stokes & Stockell 





TEXAS 
Austin 
Gammels Book Store 
Texas Book Store 
Dallas 
Lamar & Whitmore 
El Paso 
Bronco Book Shop 
Fort Worth 
The Schermerhorn Company 
Houston 
Lamar Book Store 
Teolin Pillot Co. 
Lubbock 
Roadrunner Book Shop 
San Antonio 
Powers Bookstore, Inc. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City 
Deseret Book Co. 
University Bookstore 

VERMONT 

Bennington 
The Bennington Bookshop 
Dustingies 
The Everyday Bookshop 
Univ. of Vermont Store 
Rutland - 


Geo. E. Chalmers Co., Inc. 
The Tuttle Company 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg 
Student Book Shop 


Lamar & Whitmore 
Roanoke 


Caldwell-Sites Co. 
WASHINGTON 


Pullman 
Student’s Book Corp. 
Seattle 
Bon Marche 
Frederick & Nelson 
Harry C. Hartman 
Lowman & -' Hanford Co. 
Rhodes Dept. Store 
University Book Store 
Spokane 


John W. Graham & Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charlestown 
Ashton & Major 
Coyle & Richardson, Inc. 
Clarksburg 
James & Law Co. 
Huntington 
Cox & Campbel 
Lewisburg 
Mason Bell 


WISCONSIN 
Beloit 
The Home Bookshop 


Eau Claire 
Eau Claire Book & Stat. Co. 
Madison 
Brown Book Shop 
Hawthorne Book Shop 
Moseley Book Co. 
University Cooperative Co. 
Milwaukee 
Frances Mc Book Stall 
Morehouse Pub. Co. 


Racine 
S. H. White Bookstore 
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Have Women a Sense of Humor? 


Now is their chance fo prove it in LIFE. The 
Women’s Press Club of New York offers $1000 
in prizes for the proof. Look in any copy of LIFE 
for the rules. Watch the progress of the contest 
until January 24th. = «=. And besides, of course, 
the best in amusement for sophisticated people— 
men and women alike—is found in LIFE each ’ 
week. Your reading—like yourself—needs the fillip Gis : 
of fun to give it sparkle and vitality. That's LIFE. | 








“Couldn't you change your portrait of me just a weentie bit? You can see for 
yourself that since last year I've reduced at least three or four pounds." 


“James, tomorrow is Christmas Day and | want you to turn on the 
electric refrigerator and make some snowballs for Master Bertram 
to throw at you.’ 











As a Review of Reviews reader 


| accept LIFE’s offer of 25 weeks for $2.00 














| 

“Tell me, my dear, do you still p-opose to marry Van?" “Well, 

like the boy, but | don’t know that his type would exactly 
become the modernistic tendencies in furniture.” 











ADDRESS 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 
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“Who Is That Fellow Who 
Speaks So Well?” 


‘“That’s Jim Harvey, a cost clerk in my 


department.”’ 


‘‘Well, he seems to have ideas—and 
knows how to put them over.”’ 
. “IT never gave him credit for much 
ability...He was always the human 


Te Jim Harvey who walked’ into the con- 
ference room was almost a stranger to his 
department manager. Was this the quiet, 
bashful fellow who had been buried in a minor 
job for two years in his department?. He shook 
hands with $10,000 a year men in cool equality. 


He seemed not the least bit.awed by the pres- 


ident’s brusk command to start talking. 


And then he began to speak. Not .a.foot - 


shuffled—not a throat coughed—as his dom- 
inating voice rang out and held that group 
spellbound. Without a-note or a diagram to 
aid him, he outlined the branch warehouse idea 
that would speed up production and cut sales 
cost twenty per cent. Before he was half 
through, he knew it had gone over big. And 
he finished to the echo of a burst of applause 
and a unanimous grasping of his hand, as the 
department heads filed out of the room. The 
last man to reach him was his department boss, 
who drew him into a corner. 


“Say, young fellow,” he commanded in mock 
indignation. “What do you mean by burying 
yourself under my nose for two years? And 
what have you been doing that’s changed you 
so much?” 


Harvey smiled. “I have discovered a plan 
so remarkably simple that any man should 
become a powerful speaker and a straight line 
thinker in a very short time if he will simply 
apply himself to this method for twenty min- 
utes a day at home, as I did.” 


“Well, it certainly must be a remarkable 
method. A few months ago you were the most 
timid, self-conscious man I’ve ever seen. Why, 
they’ve made a new man out of you. Believe 
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clam type. But something’s happened 


to change him recently.”’ 


“That reorganization plan of his 
sounds good to me. Notify all depart- 
ment heads to come to my conference 
room, and send Harvey in, too.” 





me, { want you to give me the full 
details of the method. I’ve got 
to make a speech at the Chamber” 
of Commerce soon. And I am 
far-from a finished speaker. 


“Oh, by the way, 
as he turned to leave. 


or lodge 
» @ 
Harvey ; te ¢ 
The 


president wants to see you first nor te anke 
tell 


thing in the morning. I think 
he’s got some good news for you.” 
* * & 


There is no magic, no trick, ingly 
no mystery about becoming a 
powerful and convincing talker 
—a brilliant, easy, fluent, con- 
versationalist. You, too, can a *. i 
conquer stage fright, self-con- 
sciousness, and _bashfulness, 
winning advancement in salary, 
popularity, social standing, and 
success. Now, through an 
amazing new training you can 
quickly shape yourself into an 
outstanding influential speaker 
able to dominate one man or 
thousands. 





In 20 Minutes a Day 


This new method is so delightfully simple and 
easy that you cannot fail to progress rapidly. 
Right from the start you will find that it. is 
becoming easier to express yourself. Thousands 
have proved that by spending only 20 minutes a 
day in the privacy of their own homes they can 
acquire the ability to speak so easily and quickly 


What 20 ey sb a 
Day Will Sh 
od You 1 Send for This Amazing Boo let 


How to talk before your club 
ge 

How h.. : pee and respond 
sts 

How to. address board meet- 


How to converse 


How toe write et letters 
How to sell more 

How to train your” lees 
How to enlarge your vocabu- 


to develop self-confi- 
d poi 


How to acquire 
winning personality 


that they are amazedat the great 
improvement in themselves. 


This new method of training 
is fully described in a very in- 
teresting and informative book- 
let which is now being sent to 
everyone mailing the coupon 
below. This booklet is called, 
How to Work Wonders with 
Words. In it you are told how 
this new easy method will en- 
able you to conquer stage fright 
self - consciousness, timidity, 
bashfulness and fear. You are 
told how you can bring out and 
develop your Priceless “hidden 
knack”—which can win for you 
advancement in position and 
salary, popularity, social stand- 
ing, power, and real success. You 
can obtain your copy absolutely 
free by sending the coupon. 


apolitical 
entertaining 
after-dinner 
interest- 


a magnetic 





North American Institute 


3601 Mipiése Ave., Dept. 1041 
icago, tu 


Su Se See eee eee ee eee eee SS ey, 


North American Institute, 3 

€ 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1041, Chicago, 11. 

Please send me FREE and at obligation way : 
mee eit Wor inepiring pe How to Work 
ers wi fords, and full information regard: 

Course in Effective Speaking. ™ ine your : 
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| A Reduction 
in Long Distance Telephone 
Rates 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 








On January I, 1930, there is effective a reduction in various long 
distance telephone rates in the Bell System which on the present 
volume of calls means a saving of more than $5,000,000 a year to 
the telephone-using public in the United States. This is the 
fourth reduction in long distance rates within a little more than 
three years. On October 1, 1926, they were reduced by $3,000,000. 
On December 1, 1927, a reduction of $1,500,000 went into effect. 


On February 1, 1929, there was a reduction of $5,000,000. 


THESE REDUCTIONS are in accordance with the aim of the Bell 
System to continue to furnish the best possible telephone ser- 
vice at the least cost to the public. Earnings must, of course, be 
sufficient to permit the best possible telephone service at all 
times and to provide a reasonable payment to stockholders with 
an adequate margin to insure financial safety. Earnings in excess 
of these requirements will either be spent for the enlargement 
and improvement of the service, or the rates for the service will 


be reduced. This is fundamental in the policy of the management. 
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“Ohe Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


THE YEAR 1929, especially in its clos- 
ing weeks, was marked by numerous 
gatherings, important enough to be 
reported in the daily press, designated by the general 
word “conference.” An inclusive list of the so-called 
conferences of 1929 would surprise everybody except 
the most alert news editors. There would be included 
those of international character, such as that of the 
experts at Paris who drafted the Young Plan, and that 
of the government officials at The Hague who accepted 
the plan with some modifications. Business men and 
advertising men have now their yearly meetings. 
Chambers of Commerce, and other influential societies, 
are federated on a planetary scale. Religious and 
educational interests hold their conferences, local, na- 
tional, and world-wide. 


A Period of 
“Conferences” 


PRESIDENT Hoover, in the first ten 
months of his administration, these 
falling within the year 1929, has called 
together numerous groups in confer- 
ence upon particular subjects. Some have been followed 
by Commissions, such as that headed by Mr. Wicker- 
sham to study and report upon law enforcement, and 
that by Mr. Garfield to study the problems of the pub- 
lic lands and their relationship to conservation and to 
State governments. A series of White House confer- 
ences in November and December considered the 
economic conditions of the country, with a view to the 
maintenance of normal activity, the full employment of 
labor, and the unchecked production, distribution, and 
consumption of things necessary for the comfort and 
well-being of American families. The petroleum in- 
dustry was in conference at Chicago, in the opening 
days of December, to further the desired object of a 
true balance between demand and supply. Automobile 
executives, on their part, were conferring upon the wel- 
fare of the country’s leading industry, with reference 
to the outlook for 1930. Bankers. and financiers have 
conferred with evident success upon the maintenance 
of general solvency and the supply of credit to busi- 
ness. The Government welcomes information. 


A President 
Who Takes 
Counsel 


PEOPLE READING ABOUT these almost 
innumerable conferences are prone 
sometimes to wonder if so much time 
absorbed and publicity obtained in 
this way might not mean too much talk and too little 
performance. But these are not the days of achieve- 
ment in isolation. Common counsel and teamwork ac- 
count for great results. Regarding the weather, Mark 
Twain used to complain that everybody was talking 
about it while nobody seemed to do anything about it. 
But the aviators would answer that so much talk about 
the weather is taking the form of a knowledge of at- 
mospheric conditions and changes that is essential to 
a mastery of the air for flying purposes. This very talk 
about the weather, signifying progress in the science 


“Talking” 
Guides 
“Doing” 
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ARE WE DOWNHEARTED? 
By Weed, in the Evening World (New York) 
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COMMANDER RICHARD E. BYRD 
On November 28, Commander Byrd and three companions left the 
expedition base on the Antarctic Continent, where they had been making 
preparations for a year, and flew by airplane over the South Pole. They 
returned after landing at a fuel base. Imagination, organization, and 
leadership have brought to a successful conclusion a scientific expedition 
of great value. Making use of one modern invention, the airplane, the 
explorers covered the final and most difficult 800 miles in ten hours. 
Using another recent invention, the radio, they published the news of their 
achievement in the New York Times on the following morning. Amund- 
sen required months to make his final dash, in 1911, and three months 
to get the news of it to a waiting world. 


of meteorology, has been one of the factors that made 
possible on November 28 Commander Byrd’s historic 
flight over the South Pole. Conferences, as we now 
find them, represent progress in the spirit and in the 
methods of human codperation. Philosophic analysts 
of our own times, as compared with earlier periods, are 
enabled to specify many things that belong to what 
they call a “new era.” The automobile, the expansion 
and perfection of the telephone, the immense develop- 
ment of the radio as a means of enabling myriads of 
people to hear the same message at the same moment, 
all belong to the agencies of this changed period. 


BuT THESE, and many other things, 


ro Spirit are merely the capable servants of a 
Sieeueas: spiritual change which the word “co- 


Operation” partly expresses. This dis- 
position to work together for the common benefit is 
making its way throughout the world as a kind of 
new religion of human brotherhood and fellowship; 
and it is this that explains the various conferences— 
literally hundreds of them—that have been held dur- 
ing the year 1929. In no former year of the world’s 
history have so many men and women, capable of 
exercising leadership, come into friendly personal re- 
lations with other people of like mind and spirit. And 
it is not merely the people whose names we find in the 
reports of these meetings and conferences who are con- 
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tributing. toward the great ends of harmony in the 
larger and smaller circles of human relationship. Lead- 
ers are not self-appointed. They are put forward by 
associates and constituents of similar convictions. The 
spirit of the leaders in the many conferences to which 
we have referred is echoed and supported with intelli- 
gence by the newspapers. There is a responsive public 
opinion which at once instructs the leaders and 
acquiesces in their agreements. 


CyYNICS MIGHT REFER to the many in- 
ternational conferences of the past 
ten years as having little to show by 
way of definite achievement. But the greatest achieve- 
ment of all lies in the very fact that governments do 
not cease to confer, but on the contrary are persistent 
in bringing together their representatives. They are 
talking, with ever-increasing frankness and sincerity, 
upon the relatively few points about which nations 
differ and the constantly increasing number of mat- 
ters about which civilized peoples are in unison 
as regards the social welfare. Men of science care 
very little about political boundaries, but care much 
about the discovery of truth and the application of 
their discoveries to the common good. While govern- 
ments seek to lessen the dangers of armed conflict, 
they are at the same time codperating to promote such 
universal objects as the curtailment of epidemic dis- 
eases, the improvement of communications, and the 
recognition of especial merit in every field of endeavor 
for uplift and progress. 


Governments 
in Conference 


IT IS QUITE TRUE, as President Hoover 


= d has repeatedly pointed out, that the 
aed nations are more extensively armed 


than they were in the year previous to 
the outbreak of the World War. Most people will 
admit that this is to be regretted, and that it has in 
it certain elements of danger as well as wastefulness 
of public resources. Yet behind the fact of great 
armaments today there is to be found a change of 
sentiment and of purpose. This change is so hopeful 
as quite to outweigh the danger that lurks in the mere 
existence of the physical means of modern warfare. 
The Kellogg Pact, universally signed, which renounces 
war as an instrument of policy, could not have gained 
any acceptance as recently as twenty years ago. Ex- 
isting armaments are to defend conditions of peace 
as at present established, rather than to disturb those 
conditions in order to avenge grievances or to gain 
nationalistic aims and objects. 


THE PROCESSES BY WHICH disarma- 
ment may make some tangible ad- 
vance in the near future are twofold. 
The more important series of steps lies 
in the constant upbuilding of friendly intercourse of 
every kind, through commerce, travel, science, inven- 
tion, sport, and all the multiform activities of ordinary 
life. The other line of procedure consists in the efforts 
by governments themselves to deal directly with the 
problems of militarism. In recent weeks we have been 
witnessing the gradual withdrawal of French and allied 
troops from the occupied portions of the German 
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Rhineland. This is part of the 
movement of governments that 
must tend toward the reduction 
of military forces. Another step 
was the visit of the British 
Prime Minister, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, to the United States, 
which has resulted in a better 
understanding about naval pol- 
icy, and which in the long run, 
though perhaps not immedi- 
ately, will help to reduce the 
cost of naval armament and 
will advance, to some extent, 
the great object of liberating 
the common seas from the 
danger of maritime warfare, 
and from aggression through 
the use of sea-power. 


EvEN WHEN it 
is hard to as- 
sign particular 
results to the 
meetings of men of different 
nationalities, the very fact of 
personal intercourse builds up friendship and under- 
standing. This result is not always apparent at the mo- 
ment. Thus the conference on cruisers at Geneva in 
1927 seemed to have the effect of creating enmity 
rather than friendship. But considering that confer- 
ence with calm and patient judgment, it will be seen 
as beneficial. The points of disagreement were not 
final, or in any sense menacing. There was sincerity 
on all sides, with agreements postponed rather than 
refused. It became clear to the British mind that the 
Government and people of the United States were de- 
termined that no one power should have dominion over 
the seas, and that parity between Great Britain and 
the United States in the instruments of maritime 
strength must be something more than an empty 
phrase. The passage of the fifteen cruiser bill at 
Washington, after the Geneva conférence had failed to 
agree upon cruiser limitation, was a consistent step, 
wholly in keeping with the Kellogg anti-war pact, and 
a necessary part of that same general policy of a 
planned and regulated order of things in the world. 


Agreement 
Follows 
Understanding 


BACK OF ARMAMENT LIMITATION must 
be the removal of doubts and fears. 
Nations will prefer to be armed if 
they suspect concealed intentions or 
hidden motives on the part of their neighbors. No 
government in the world is as well situated as our own 
for helping to keep the peace without meddling. Amer- 
ican strength gives reassurance, not anxiety, to most 
nations. If we should allow our navy to dwindle to a 
low point of relative efficiency, it would be for one of 
three reasons. The first would be because we chose to 
save money, regardless of a wise foresight. The second 
would be because we distrusted ourselves, and feared 
lest we might be tempted to do something improper if 
we had the means at hand. The third would be because 
we imagined that an obsolescent navy, drifting to the 
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junk pile without replacements, would show other na- 
tions our faith in the arrival of the millennium. To deal 
with these three reasons, let us take the last one first. 
There are good people who believe that to be disarmed 
and helpless shows nobility of spirit. Such people 
think that to abolish the police authority in New York 
and Chicago would make hold-up men ashamed and 
repentant, and would subdue the crime wave like oil 
on troubled waters. Back of the American fleet is the 
firm sense of American justice, and the steady pulse of 
a nation that has at heart the cause of fair play and 
security in the western hemisphere and in the regions 
of the Pacific. To junk our navy would disturb the 
world’s peace. Insurance is worth the premiums. 


To DIMINISH OUR STRENGTH at sea 
Will Have > sinc the plans and #4 of 
Right of Way other maritime nations, would not les- 
sen the danger of naval competition 

and dangerous rivalry in floating armaments. It would, 
indeed, have just the opposite effect. If Uncle Sam 
ceased to be a naval power, the South American gov- 
ernments would find it necessary to spend more, rather 
than less, for prudent safeguarding of their exposed 
coasts. The British also would not spend less, but de- 
cidedly more, and so would the Japanese. Their motive 
is to maintain peace upon recognized lines of authority 
in the world. A strong American navy in certain 
emergencies could always be relied upon by Europe 
to uphold the principles of Jaw and order. If the British 
people on their over-populated island were in danger 
of having their sea-borne food supply cut off by reason 
of a war in which they were not clearly the aggressors, 
the American navy would be available to support 
theirs. Food ships for hungry civilians will not 
henceforth, be interfered with by submarine or by 
blockade. The Japanese have abandoned all thought 
of a career of unrestrained imperialism in the Far East. 
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AMERICANS WHO HELPED TO FORM THE BANK FOR 
INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


They now thoroughly understand American policy. 
They wish to improve somewhat the ratio assigned 
them at the Washington conference, but not for reasons 
that we should regard as sinister or mysterious. They 
would like to have a ratio of 10-10-7, to apply to naval 
power in general, rather than one of 10-10-6, which at 
present applies to battleships by agreement, but not to 
cruisers or submarines except by a sort of moral 
implication. In his remarkable contribution to our 
present number, Mr. Simonds makes it plain that 
Premier Tardieu will not accept a naval ratio that would 
reduce France to a status of permanent inferiority. 


Ir sEEMS TO Us that the situation is 
? encouraging, but that we have small 

prospects at present of being able to 

“cash in” upon it. Good understand- 
ings, without elaborate technical agreements, are far 
more valuable than treaties of naval limitation with 
distrust and misunderstanding lurking in the back- 
ground. Mr. Hoover, in his message to Congress of 
December 3, reminds us that our total expenditure 
for national defense purposes, which in 1914 was 
only $267,000,000, has risen to the point of $730,000,000 
in the present fiscal year.. He adds that all chance of 
reducing naval expenditure depends upon the confer- 
ence that will open at London late in January. If 
we proceed without further limiting agreements, “we 
shall be committed during the next six years to a con- 
struction expenditure of upward of $1,200,000,000, be- 
sides the necessary further increase in costs for annual 
upkeep.” Naturally the President greatly hopes that 
we may be able to reduce army and navy costs. But 
he has a well-balanced judgment, and knows that in 
the long run disarmament must proceed by codperative 
effort among the nations rather than by detached and 
unrelated decisions. To cut down our defenses merely 
in order to save money would lessen our influence for 
world harmony, rather than otherwise. If the nations 
will not agree to reductions that would greatly relieve 
their budgets, it is merely a proof that they are not 
yet sufficiently at peace in their own minds to turn 
their swords into ploughshares. 
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A REVIEW OF ALL the international 


pre be conferences of 1929 would undoubt- 
Hemisphere edly conduce to optimism, if the facts 


were sympathetically stated and the 
results broadly interpreted. Several years ago it 
seemed impossible to bring Chile and Peru together 
upon a final settlement of the Tacna-Arica dispute. 
In all sorts of conferences and gatherings, larger and 
smaller, suggestions were brought forward that seemed 
to meet with failure. But now the issue has been 
settled by virtue of a resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries. Coming together, 
they arrived at understandings; and they are happy 
in restored friendship. Mr. Hoover in his message 
calls attention to the influences that have resulted in 
quieting the acute disturbance that had arisen between 
Bolivia and Paraguay over an area of wilderness coun- 
try that both claimed and desired. Such disputes are 
difficult, because nations cling with tenacity to their 
supposed territorial rights. To lose territory hurts 
national pride more than almost anything else: Our 
South American neighbors, therefore, have shown high 
moral qualities and a great regard for the good opinion 


of mankind in finding agreement upon stubborn. 


boundary issues. Good counsels have been accepted 
by all parties in Nicaragua, and our marines are there 
only to help train a native constabulary. While 
Mexican questions, domestic and foreign, are not all 
cleared up, there has been marvelous gain in the im- 
proved relations between the government and the 
Catholic Church. Also, the fact that another election 
has been held without civil war is a triumph for the 
cause of orderly government. The presence of our 
marines in Haiti was again justified early in December 
by the protection they gave in dispersing some danger- 
ous strike rioters and looting mobs. 


AMONG CONFERENCES relating to Euro- 


— “dl pean affairs, the outstanding one of 
€ *0uns 1929 is that of the experts under the 
Adjustment 


chairmanship of an eminent Ameri- 
can, Owen D. Young, that overcame the most stubborn 
and almost unbelievable obstacles through sheer tenac- 
ity, strength of purpose, and bold appeal to the best 
business judgment of the nations concerned. The 
European skies are far from cloudless. The Young 
Plan has still some difficulties ahead of it. Germany 
was to take a referendum vote upon adopting it on De- 
cember 22. The Dawes Plan was transitional, but it 
served for a term of years. The Young Plan may also 
prove in some respects provisional, if one looks ahead 
through the long period during which Germany must 
make specified annual payments for distribution 
among the allied governments. But as a working 
arrangement for the present and the immediate future 
it promises well. Meanwhile an incidental feature of 
the Young Plan may in the long run prove to be of 
great significance. The so-called Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements was suggested in Mr. Young’s 
scheme as an agency for the receipt and distribution of 
German payments, with other possibilities of service 
in financial transactions of an international character. 
A conference of banking experts has worked out the 
details of the constitution of this world bank. 
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A New Yorx 
Baek ac banker of notable 
pees d ability and much 
experience, Mr. 
Jackson E. Reynolds, whose 
American colleague was Mr. Mel- 
vin A. Traylor of Chicago, was 
made chairman of the group of 
financiers from seven nations sit- 
ting at Baden that developed the 
details of this banking project, as 
reported on November 14. To 
many people the choice of Basle, 
or Basel as the Germans call it, 
came as a surprise. This charm- 
ing old Swiss town lies on the 
Rhine at the point where that 
swift stream leaves Switzerland 
and forms the present boundary 
between Germany and France, 
with Baden on the German side 
and Alsace on the French. The Belgians hoped to 
secure the bank for Brussels; the English desired it for 
London, and the Dutch would have been glad to have 
it placed at The Hague or Amsterdam. Putting it on 
Swiss soil serves to strengthen the geographical posi- 
tion of the League of Nations at Geneva, and further 
to mark the international character of Switzerland it- 
self, with its liberal democratic institutions and its 
secure and agreeable relations with its contiguous 
neighbors, France, Germany, Italy, and Austria. The 
United States Government declined to become officially 
connected with this world bank through the Federal 
Reserve System; but it was entirely agreeable to the 
plan of having large banking interests (themselves 
members of the Federal Reserve banks) take a fair 
part in the control of this great institution and sub- 
scribe to their allotted part of the capital stock. It 
has been intimated that the President (or Governor) 
of the world bank at Basle may be an American. In 
times to come the creation of this bank will surely be 
regarded as one of the solid achievements assignable to 
the year 1929. 


The World 
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BASLE IS SWITZERLAND’S SECOND LARGEST CITY, 
ACCESSIBLE FROM BOTH FRANCE AND GERMANY 
It is easy to understand from the map why the bank is to be located at 
Basle, rather than at Geneva or Brussels, since its chief business will be 
to handle reparations payments from Germany to France. 


THE SWISS CITY OF BASLE, SITE OF THE INTERNATIO 
The Rhine turns northward after passing through Basle, and for a hundred miles becomes part of 
the boundary—since the War—between France and Germany. 
of the river are Swiss territory. 
Great Basle. Within the range of the camera are three countries: Switzerland, France, and Germany. 


~~ 
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At Basle, however, both banks 
The three bridges in the photograph connect Little Basle with 


Mr. SIMONDS HAS COMMENTED in his 
article this month upon the prospects 
of the naval conference that is to be- 
gin its sessions in London, on Janu- 
ary 21, with stately and commodious quarters in St. 
James’s Palace. The calling of this conference fol- 
lowed immediately upon the visit of Premier Mac- 
Donald to President Hoover. So far as our Govern- 
ment is concerned, no serious disappointments are to 
be feared. The whole world knows that the two gov- 
ernments will for themselves work out the practical 
applications of Anglo-American parity. Everybody 
also is aware that the Italian and French governments 
are endeavoring to arrive at some understanding that 
will bring approximate equality of strength “in the 
Mediterranean. The Americans and British would be 
willing to abolish submarines, while it is clear that the 
French and Italians, who are rapidly increasing their 
submarine fleets, will not consider proposals to elimi- 
nate this type of vessel. It would seem more hopeful 
that some agreement might be reached regarding the 
relation of submarine warfare to the rights of un- 
armed ships. It is to be assumed that the foremost 
object of the American delegation will be to promote 
confidence, to increase good-will, and to help govern- 
ments to think of the Kellogg peace pact as something 
having such high moral validity as to affect concrete 
programs and policies. 


The London 
Conference 
of January 


NOTHING WOULD BE GAINED by trying 
to predict either the successes or the 
failures of this forthcoming confer- 
ence. We are to be represented by a 
large and notable delegation. Secretary Stimson goes 
as chairman of our group, and the Secretary of the 
Navy, Charles Francis Adams, is a member. Senator 
Reed of Pennsylvania and Senator Robinson of Arkan- 
sas will ably represent that branch of the Government 
which must ratify any agreements that are worked 
out by the conference. Three ambassadors are on the 
delegation, namely, General Dawes, who has already 
conferred on naval questions with the British Govern- 
ment; Mr. Hugh Gibson, Ambassador to Belgium, 
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who was chairman of our group at the Geneva confer- 
ence; Mr. Dwight Morrow, Ambassador to Mexico, 
who will return from the conference to take a seat in 
the United States Senate. Admiral Hilary P. Jones, 
retired, and Admiral William P. Pratt, who is now com- 
mander-in-chief of our fleet, will go as naval advisers. 
There will be many other members of the American 
party, including the younger naval officers, State De- 
partment officials, and other specialists. It would be 
hard to have selected a more impressive or influential 
American body. The press of all shades of political 
opinion has concurred in praising President Hoover’s 
felicitous selection of the seven delegates, comprising 
the two Cabinet:members, the two Senators, and the 
three talented and experienced Ambassadors. 


WHAT MAY THESE MEN hope to accom- 
plish at London? Certainly they will 
Want at : . ; 
> carry no instructions from the Presi- 

Londoni dent to seek advantages of any kind 
for ourselves at the expense of any other nation. They 
will go wholly in the spirit of the Kellogg peace pact. 
The delegation includes several remarkably able finan- 
ciers, and is exceptionally well acquainted with the 
men and the policies of other countries. In the finan- 
cial conference at Paris, the object of Mr. Young and 
his American associates was to persuade the group as a 
whole that much more was to be gained by whatever 
compromises were necessary for agreement upon some 
plan, than was likely to be gained by any particular 
power through such insistence as might prevent agree- 
ment. The great object of the large and brilliant 
American group in the London conference will be to 
reassure nations that are more hesitant than our own. 
We wish them to feel safe in making plans, however, 
moderate, such as will lessen the costs and the danger 
of naval competition. This conference will not deal 
with maritime international law. It is obvious that 
the foolishness of rival navies will continue until the 
seas are made perfectly safe for the lawful business 
of all countries, whether they have navies or not. This 
is a point upon which, in this periodical, we have dwelt 
for many years past. In due time, naval protection 
must be internationalized; and the sooner the better. 


What Do We 
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PresIDENT Hoover, in his excellent 
message to Congress dated December 
3—this being the first of his regular 
annual messages—makes a fine con- 
tribution to the long official record of national con- 
ditions that one finds in the papers of the coun- 
try’s chief executives, all the way from Washington 
to Hoover, a period of just one hundred and forty 
years. The picture of our peaceful and satisfactory 
relations with all countries is one to give every in- 
telligent American citizen cause for deep satisfaction. 
Following the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact “we have 
initiated new efforts not only in the organization of 
the machinery of peace, but also to eliminate danger- 
ous forces which produce controversies amongst na- 
tions.” Mr. Hoover thinks that the Senate’s reserva- 
tions of nearly four years ago, in voting adherence 
to the Court of International Justice, have now been 
fully met. He will submit the plan later, and hopes 
the Senate will approve. Regarding the naval con- 
ference with Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, 
the President says that “we hold high hopes that suc- 
cess may attend this effort.” We have lifted the em- 
bargo on shipment of arms to Mexico, and Mr. Hoover 
notes the improved conditions under which “oppor- 
tunity of further peaceful development is given to 
that country.” 


The M essage— 
on Foreign 
Relations 


Tue Unitep States has had a part in 


As — the adjustments of the Chile-Peru dis- 
— pute, and that affecting Bolivia and 
America 


Paraguay. We are continuing to act 
as mediator in boundary difficulties between Guatemala 
and Honduras. Mr. Hoover regards the establishment 
of regular air-mail service between the United States 
and the countries around the Caribbean and those 
farther southward as of “profound importance.” He 
would like to send a commission to Haiti, with the 
consent of Congress, to study conditions and help us 
“to arrive at some more definite policy than at pres- 
ent.” We have had seven hundred marines helping 
to keep that little country from anarchy and ruin. The 
President is frank and clear in his views about further 
imcrovement of our diplomatic service. He proposes 
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especially in Latin-America to strengthen our embas- 
sies and legations, and to favor men of experience and 
knowledge, whose accomplishments include the use of 
the languages of the peoples to whom they are ac- 
credited. 


WE HAVE BEEN DOING a good deal to 
provide suitable quarters in foreign 
: and capitals, but we ought to continue that 
Mr. Morrow work liberally. Senator Edge of New 
Jersey, who goes to Paris as Ambassador, finds admi- 
rable accommodations, thanks to the wise efforts of the 
late Ambassador Herrick. Walter E. Edge is a typical 
Ame rican who has had a worthy record of public serv- 
ice in the New Jersey Legislature, as Governor, and 
as Sentor. He has been a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and has the personal qualities 
that fit him well for the post at Paris. Mr. David 
Baird, Jr., begins service in the Senate by appoint- 
ment to succeed Mr. Edge; but Governor Larson, 
with the hearty concurrence of the modest and patri- 
otic Mr. Baird, has announced the. fact that Am- 
bassador Morrow will take this Senate seat as soon 
as he returns from the naval conference at London. 
Dwight W. Morrow is known to the country as a 
classmate and intimate friend of Calvin Coolidge, 
who gave up private occupation to serve at Mexico 
City. To the professional and business world, Mr. 
Morrow has been known as a New York lawyer, 
lately a member of the great banking firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Company. Among neighbors he has always 
stood as a man of public spirit and a citizen of flawless 
repute. It happens that for a long time past his home 
has been at Englewood, New Jersey. Thus while Mr. 
Edge leaves the Senate to become an Ambassador in 
Europe, Mr. Morrow will give up his ambassadorship 
in Mexico to succeed Mr. Edge as a New Jersey Sena- 
tor. Mr. Hoover, like Mr. Coolidge, is fortunate in 
finding men of high class for important places, as 
witness General Dawes’ transition from the Vice- 
Presidency to his post of international usefulness as 
Ambassador at London. 


Mr, Edge 


Tue PresIDENT lived up to his dictum 
that ambassadors and ministers ought 
to speak the language of the country 
to which they are sent, when he 
named Harry F. Guggenheim as Ambassador to Cuba. 
Mr. Guggenheim speaks Spanish with fluency, and 
carries to Cuba a wide knowledge of affairs and a 
genuine sympathy with the Cuban people in the eco- 
nomic problems that confront them. Apart from his 
reputation as a business man and a citizen interested 
in public affairs, he has been especially active in the 
support of aviation. Thus he made his journey to 
Havana in November in an airplane. Mr. Irwin 
Laughlin, who has gone to Spain as our new Ambassa- 
dor, has had a long and varied experience in the diplo- 
matic field, having held posts in a number of countries, 
besides service in the State Department at Washing- 
ton. He was Ambassador Page’s right-hand man in 
the Embassy at London during the Great War. He 
fully recognizes the interesting progress that Spain is 
now making in many ways, and will do everything in 
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his power to promote intercourse, travel,.trade rela- 
tions, and friendly feeling between Spain and the 
United States. He realizes the cultural influence of 
Spain throughout the Spanish-speaking republics of 
the western hemisphere. 


THE NEW Ampsassapor at Rome is 
John W. Garrett, who presented his 
credentials to King Victor Emmanuel 
in the Quirinal Palace on November 
20. Mr. Garrett has had a wide diplomatic experi- 
ence, including a number of years at Berlin, Rome, 
and elsewhere in Europe before serving as Minister to 
Argentina. During the War he was stationed at Paris. 
In his earlier European experience he was First Sec- 
retary of our Embassy at Rome for three years, fre- 
quently taking the chief place, as chargé d’affaires. In 
private life he is a Baltimore banker, and a citizen 
of the highest standing. It has been his privilege as 
the new Ambassador to observe the remarkable effect 
upon Italian sentiment of the visit paid by the King 
and Queen of Italy to Pope Pius XI at the Vatican on 
December 5. This notable mark of reconciliation ends 
a state of aloofness that began with the success of the 
present dynasty in entering Rome and absorbing the 
temporal power of the papacy more than sixty years 
ago. When united Italy established Rome as the capi- 
tal of Victor Emmanuel’s expanded kingdom, Pope 
Pius IX became a voluntary prisoner in the Vatican 
enclosure. The new understanding has many advan- 
tages, and it justly enhances the prestige of Musso- 
lini. The position of Italy at the opening of 1930 
shows amazing improvement when compared with that 
of 1920. It was on October 22, 1922, that Mussolini’s 
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“blackshirts” marched to Rome, determined to put 
Italy on a basis of business and work, and to suppress 
the Bolshevist rabble and the futilities of parliamen- 
tarism. It is easy to criticize a revolution of this type; 
but Italy may well be congratulated upon its escape 
from the clutches of a revolution of the Moscow type. 
It had to be one thing or the other; and the Italians 
were lucky in their successful choice of solvency and 
work. The future will give plenty of opportunity for 
the vagaries and eccentricities of the many people 
who, for one reason or another, dislike the discipline 
of Fascism, which deals so roughly with fools. 


IN THE Last DAys of November and 
the opening week of December the at- 
tention of the world was focused upon 
a certain undertaking of our Depart- 
ment of State. This was diplomacy in the manner of 
the new anti-war era of the Kellogg-Briand creed. We 
were seeking to arouse the public opinion of the world 
to a simultaneous expression in order to bring effective 
influence to bear upon a particular matter. The object 
was to persuade Russia and China as signers of the 
Kellogg pact to settle their menacing differences in 
Manchuria. Secretary Stimson made an appeal to the 
Chinese and Russian authorities, after consultation 
with other governments. There was complete and 
prompt concurrence and similar action on the part of 
Great Britain, France, and Italy. Japan was cordial 
and encouraging, but was already working at Tokio 
through the Chinese and Russian embassies to further 
a settlement by negotiation. Germany had more or 
less similar reasons for not joining in the American 
appeal, but was in full accord. Much has already been 
printed during the past half year over the difficulties 
that involved the control of a railroad on Chinese soil, 
built and owned by Russian capital, in the peaceful use 
of which also the Japanese have a large commercial 
interest. In July the Chinese seized the road and ex- 
pelled the Russian railway managers. There had been 
previous agreements which were violated on both sides, 
according to the opposing statements. There was a 
Russian ultimatum, a breaking off of diplomatic rela- 
tions, and an appeal from Secretary Stimson, all within 
a few days in the middle of July. Both China and 
Russia replied in reassuring terms to the Stimson note. 


Manchuria, 
a World 
Concern 


, THE NEW STIMSON NOTE, at the open- 
Turning on . ‘D b callie ti a 
the Light ing of December, was justified in view 
: of the continued troubles in Manchuria 
that were drifting in the direction of war on a consid- 
erable scale. It is true that negotiations were pending, 
but they did not seem to promise firm and prompt set- 
tlement. Maxim Litvinoff, as Stalin’s Commissary for 
Foreign Affairs, made a rude and resentful answer, 
calling the American expression an unfriendly act of 
amazing outside interference. The Stimson note an- 
noyed Moscow because it turned strong searchlights 
upon a situation that it best suited the Soviet policy to 
keep rather dark and obscure. Russia was taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that China is in a distracted state, 
with the Mukden authorities in Manchuria not reliably 
under control of the Nationalist government at Nan- 
king, and with fresh uprisings in South China. By 
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way of Japan, news came on December 6 that Russia 
and China had signed a protocol as a first step towards 
a full settlement. The Chinese, of course, had given 
way point by point to the demands of the Soviet 
agents. The details are of little consequence. Russia 
was probably right on certain technical points and 
China right on fundamental principles. Mr. Stimson 
was content merely to urge a settlement by agreement 
rather than by war. 


LITVINOFF’S ANGRY AND SARCASTIC effu- 
aceite: sion called for no official retort or 
Reniaked notice by the State Department. Un- 
doubtedly the exposure of the Man- 
churian situation to the attention of the world at large 
has been salutary. We are more likely to have entered 
the new year with fair prospects of peace in all quar- 
ters, by reason of this’outside pressure upon Russians 
and Chinese. Meanwhile, the latest exhibition of 
Moscow’s diplomatic manners will have served a sig- 
nificant purpose. Soft-hearted and well-meaning visi- 
tors to Russia often become the victims of a ruling 
system that makes organized propaganda one of its 
principal fields of activity. An occasional performance 
like this Litvinoff note gives us an unintended revela- 
tion of the true character of the dictatorship under 
which the Russian people now suffer. Unsound as the 
Soviet government is in its theories, it is still more 
inept in its practices. 


Soviet 


THE Moscow autuorities have an- 
nounced a five-year program of eco- 
nomic expansion. This comprises an 
expenditure of some billions of dollars 
in the improvement of transportation; the develop- 
ment of electric power ; the upbuilding of such indus- 
tries as steel, textiles, petroleum and food production 
by large-scale farming. But the prospects for the suc- 
cessful achievement of this program are far from bril- 
liant. Doubtless some rivers will be harnessed and 
some money will be spent for American electrical ma- 
chinery, after American engineers have constructed big 
dams and power plants. Mass production on the 
American scale is what the Russian Communists have 
in mind, the State owning and operating everything. 
But their baneful policies have diminished rather than 
increased the exportable margin of wheat production, 
which was formerly a source of national income. 
Population grows faster than actual food supply. 
Electrical development is of little avail if there is no 
corresponding increase of consuming capacity on the 
part of a people who have the modern standards of 
living. Moscow is trying to force a program for which 
the people are not yet ready. It will fail as disas- 
trously in its domestic as in its foreign policies. 


Russia’s 
Economic 
Program 


NOTHING COULD BE in bolder contrast 
than the ill-founded economic pros- 
pectus of Stalin’s Russian government 
and the economic plans and programs 
of the American people under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Hoover. In the United States we have the largest 
producing capacity, almost evenly balanced by what is 
the largest ability to buy and use the things produced. 


America’s 
Plan of 
Coéperation 
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LEADERS OF BIG BUSINESS CALLED TO THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE PRESIDENT 
The tall man at the left is Mr. Owen D. Young, chairman of the boards of the General Electric Company and of the Radio Corporation of America. 


Next to him, with a cane, is Mr. Julius Rosenwald of Chicago. 


The three men in the middle of the front row are: the Hon. Robert P. Lamont, 


Secretary of Commerce; Mr. Eugene G. Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation; and Mr. Henry Ford (with hands clasped). The 


second man from the right, in the front row, is the Hon. Andrew D. 


A little disturbance in this balance, due to any cause 
whatever, makes temporary hardship for a percentage 
of our population. It is the present belief of high 
officials at Washington, in association with managers 
of industrial enterprise and leaders of labor, that by 
cooperative effort we can at a given moment draw upon 
our reserves of economic strength in such a way as to 
keep the complicated mechanism of business and work 
from getting seriously out of order. These views have 
been advocated by this periodical in times past, as 
bearing upon the question of prolonging what has been 
a remarkable period of prosperity. 


In THE UnitTeEp States in former peri- 
ods of depression and unemployment, 
with soup kitchens opened and indis- 
criminate charity grappling vainly 
with problems of acute distress, there were likely to be 
sporadic attempts to start public works. A heavy 
snowfall was deemed a boon in New York, because 
thousands of idle men could be employed clearing the 
streets for a day or a week. But the plans upon which 
President Hoover has been at work with such amazing 
energy and with such variety of concrete and definite 
proposals are something quite new in practice even if 
not so novel in theory. It was immediately recognized 
by the President that the tremendous collapse of the 
stock market in October and November might seri- 
ously disturb the normal flow of business. If invest- 
ment losses kept people from buying automobiles— 
and various other commodities less necessary than 
food and fuel—there would follow a sharp decline in 
steel production. Railroads would curtail expendi- 
tures, building activities would be less, and millions of 
people might be thrown out of employment. With 
their ordinary purchasing power thus curtailed, their 
enforced economies would throw still more people out 
of employment, and thus intensify a bad situation. 


Mr. Hoover's 
Energetic 
Survey 


Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 


“Things Can THE ADMINISTRATION FOUND that it 
Re te” could encourage business by recom- 
“mending a reduction of one per cent. 

in normal income taxes, including the corporation tax. 
This was estimated as amounting to about $160,000,- 
000. It found also that a variety of federal under- 
takings, such as river and harbor works, could increase 
their activities and their payrolls during 1930. An 
appeal to the Governors of States resulted in most 
encouraging reports to the effect that road-building 
plans and other public undertakings could be speeded 
up, increasing expenditures without wastefulness. The 
gasoline tax everywhere is producing large incomes for 
the States, which of course ought, as a matter of sound 
principle, to be applied to the construction of good 
roads—especially the county systems that reach into 
farm districts. But President Hoover was not relying 
chiefly upon the governmental agencies. On November 
15 he summoned leaders of great business enterprises 
to an initial conference at the White House. There 


followed a series of more specialized conferences. 


Thus it came to be understood that railroads will in- 
crease rather than diminish their construction outlays. 
It appeared that the public utility companies had no 
thought of retrenchment. The automobile industry 
showed itself strong, capable, and by no means 
alarmed. The largest employers declared they would 
maintain wage scales, and the labor leaders made it 
clear that they would discourage untimely demands 
and strikes. Wholesale and retail trade made better 
showings than were expected. The petroleum industry 
was counting upon a moderate increase in total sales 
and a better balance between supply and demand. In 
short, it began to appear that “things could be done.” 
“Prosperity” no longer seemed a capricious affair— 
sure to fly out of the window one day if not another. 
Speculative orgies were not desired. Money taken out 
of the stock market and used in business was to be 
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relied upon as the true way to bring back health to the 
Stock Exchange itself. Mr. Hoover was organizing the 
most interesting economic experiment of modern times. 


THE CABINET CIRCLE was broken on 
A Statesman November 18 by the death of James 
; of the ‘ W. Good, Secretary of War. Although 
Middle West not a young man, he had entered Mr. 
Hoover’s official family in full vigor; and he rendered 
nine months of excellent service in a great department 
of administration, the nature of which is not well indi- 
cated by its name. He was a true son of the Middle 
West, of sound mentality and untouched by the politi- 
cal vagaries that are somewhat prevalent in the corn 
and wheat belts. The present departments of War and 
Navy could well be merged into one, and then re- 
divided on different principles. A new Department of 
Defence might have an army bureau, a navy bureau, 
and an aviation bureau. Mr. Good, as War Secretary, 
was chiefly concerned with enterprises that are under 
the direction of the engineers of the War Department, 
such as the improvement of waterways. He was, in 
fact, head of a department of public works. If the 
Navy Department were made the nucleus for a recon- 
structed Department of Defence, and the present War 
Department were developed to take care of federal 
public works and certain scientific services, we should 
have a more logical grouping of bureaus. 


AT PRESENT, the War Department in- 
cludes the bureau of insular affairs, 
which is concerned with the adminis- 
tration of Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines. Since we use the marine corps for such services 


Col. Hurley 
Succeeds 
Secretary Good 


January, 1930 


of temporary intervention as those in Haiti and Nica- 
ragua, and for protection of American interests in 
China, we are actually supervising certain foreign gov- 
ernmental functions through the Navy Department. 
An election in Nicaragua now concerns the naval office 
at Washington, while an election in the Philippines in- 
terests the war office. The late Secretary, as a man of 
intelligence and wisdom, was capable of directing all 
such activities. Mr. Good was an excellent lawyer, an 
experienced politician, a former member of Congress 
of fine record, and an Iowa product of which that state 
had good reason to be proud. Associated with him as 
Assistant Secretary of War was Colonel Patrick J. 
Hurley of Oklahoma. The two men had worked to- 
gether in the department as an efficient team, well 
exemplifying President Hoover’s marvelous judgment 
in the selection of men for responsible public duty; 
and now Mr. Hurley is in the Cabinet as Mr. Good’s 
successor. 


Earty IN DecemBer the President 
promoted Mr. Hurley to the higher 
post ; and it is universally agreed that 
the selection is an excellent one. 
In referring to the appointment, the President de- 
scribed Colonel Hurley as a lawyer of long experience, 
a distinguished soldier, and an executive of proved 
ability. Like Mr. Good, Colonel Hurley had been a 
strong supporter of the movement for Mr. Hoover’s 
nomination. He was born in January, 1883, in the 
Choctaw portion of what was then the Indian Ter- 
ritory and is now Oklahoma. As a leading citizen of 
Tulsa, Colonel Hurley had developed varied and suc- 
cessful business interests, interrupted for a time by 
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RAILROAD PRESIDENTS WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCES 


In the front row, from left to right, are: 


Agnew T. Dice, Philadelphia & Reading; Richard H. Aishton, of the American Railway Association; the 


Secretary of Commerce, Hon. Robert P. Lamont; the Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Andrew D. Mellon; Hale Holden, Southern Pacific; and L. F. 


Loree, Delaware & Hudson. Standing, from left to right, are: 


Jeremiah Milbank, Southern Railway; John J. Bernet, Erie; John J. Pelley, New 


York, New Haven & Hartford (in the rear); Patrick E, Crowley, New York Centre!; Fairfax Harrison, Southern Railway; F. W. Sargent, Chicago 
and Northwestern; Arch W, Shaw; and Julius Barnes and ba ——— chairman of the board and president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 
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his brilliant service with the American army in France. 
The story of his life and career, as he now turns his 
forty-seventh birthday, if fully written would have 
many romantic chapters relating especially to his boy- 
hood years in the Southwest. And it would have 
many other chapters that belong to the remarkable ex- 
pansion of the magnificent state of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Hurley, like Mr. Hoover himself, is a striking product 
of the new America west of the Mississippi. 


THE DEATH OF SENATOR WARREN of 
Wyoming, on November 24, removed 
from his accustomed place the man 
who had served longer than any other 
Senator in the one hundred and forty years of the con- 
tinuous existence of our Constitution. He entered the 
Senate in 1890, and continued to hold the place with 
no break, except one of a year or two between terms. 
Born on a Massachusetts farm in 1844, he enlisted at 
eighteen as a soldier in the Civil War, and remained 
four years in the army. At the age of twenty-four he 
went to Cheyenne to become a pioneer in the mountain 
regions that became the Territory of Wyoming, and 
afterwards, in 1890, the state of that name. Presi- 
dents Arthur and Harrison each gave him a term as 
territorial governor. When Wyoming became a state, 
he was elected as one of the first Senators. On account 
of his extensive sheep ranching interests, someone 
many years ago referred to him as the “greatest 
shepherd since Abraham.” During recent years he 
had been chairman of the committee on appropria- 
tions. He was warmly esteemed by Senators of all 
parties, although he had always been a strong Republi- 
can. His colleague from Wyoming, Senator Kendrick, 
is a Democrat. The state has been almost unanimous 
in keeping both of these men in the Senate, regardless 
of their party affiliations ; and the two men were close 
friends. Senator Warren was a steadfast supporter of 
President Hoover, and was quite content to act con- 
sistently with the regular members of his party, seeing 
national interests as a whole, and pinning nothing of 
his political faith to the factionalism of a certain group 
of western Senators who, while Republican in name, 
are usually found working to thwart the policies of a 
Republican administration. 


A Landmark 
of the Ranch 
Country 


On DECEMBER 6 THE SENATE voted ad- 
versely upon the question of seating 
Senator-elect Vare of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Vare, as our readers may be re- 
minded, was the successful candidate in the Republican 
primaries of 1926, and was elected by the voters of 
Pennsylvania in November of that year. His seat was 
contested by the Democratic nominee, William B. Wil- 
son, who had been Secretary of Labor in the adminis- 
tration of President Wilson. It will be remembered 
that in the year of the election of Vare of Pennsylvania 
and Frank H. Smith of Illinois, a Senate Committee 
(of which Senator Reed of Missouri was the most 
active member) was investigating the nature and ex- 
tent of political expenditures. In the case of Smith, the 
committee found that contributions had been received 
from sources that it regarded unfavorably. Smith was 
refused his seat. In the case of Vare, the committee 
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HON. PATRICK J. HURLEY, OF OKLAHOMA 
The new Secretary of War 


disapproved of the large amounts of money expended 
in the struggle for the. nomination. There was no 
question as to the fact that the voters of Illinois had 
actually elected Smith, and similarly, in the case of 
Pennsylvania, there was no dispute. No one claimed 
that bribery and corruption had in any way entered 
into the success of Vare at the polls in November, 
1926. The vote in the Senate on December 6—as a 
result of which Vare’s credentials were not accepted 
and he was denied the seat to which he had been 
elected—was a sweeping one of 58 to 22. 


THE RESOLUTION declaring Vare’s elec- 
tion tainted with fraud was presented 
by Senator Norris of Nebraska. In* 
the recent special session Mr. Norris 
was the unquestioned leader of the Senate as a whole 
—more nearly a dictator than any Senator since the 
days of Mr. Aldrich. It would be hard to find men 
more diametrically opposite in type than Mr. Norris 
of Nebraska and Mr. Vare of Pennsylvania. No one 
could ask Mr. Norris to approve of Mr. Vare’s kind 
of politics. Governor Pinchot was a rival candidate 
for the Senate nomination in 1926, and he also spent 
money in that campaign. In our opinion, as our read- 
ers knew at the time, Governor Pinchot was working 
wholly for the public good, and would have made 
Pennsylvania a fine Senator. But Mr. Reed of Mis- 
souri would not have approved of Governor Pinchot, 


How Norris 
Applies 
Principles 
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and we are afraid that even Mr. Pinchot could not 
have passed the searching tests of Senator Norris’s 
even more rigid principles. On his credentials, Mr. 
Vare was clearly entitled to his seat. In the state of 
New York, Tammany is so well organized, and its con- 
trol of the Democratic party is so complete, that not a 
penny of expense is necessary for the success in Demo- 
cratic primaries of the particular man whom the Tam- 
many boss chooses to bring forward against a Repub- 
lican like Senator Wadsworth. Vare, on the contrary, 
had to fight in the open for his nomination. ‘If the 
Vare machine had been anything like as complete as 
. the Tammany machine, Vare would have carried the 
primaries without spending money. How can Mr. 
Norris justify seating a hand-picked Tammany Sen- 
ator? Mr. Vare was as clearly entitled to his seat as 
any other member of the Senate. On December 11, 
Governor Fisher of Pennsylvania filled the vacancy by 
appointing Joseph R. Grundy. In our number for last 
month we commented upon Mr. Grundy’s arraignment 
before the Senate’s Lobby Committee, which dis- 
approved of his activities at Washington on behalf of 
high tariff rates for the benefit of the industries of his 
state. Mr. Grundy certainly is not an advanced liberal 
in his views; but as an upright citizen he could doubt- 
less match records with any other member of the Sen- 
ate. Especially, he compares quite nicely with anyone 
of those who of late has been wearing the toga in a 
self-righteous and censorious manner. Meanwhile, after 
listening to the disparaging futilities of his senatorial 
critics, Mr. Grundy on December 12 was accorded the 
seat which, as every Senator knew, belonged by right 
to Mr. Vare. Primaries in May and elections in No- 
vember will follow this temporary appointment. 





C .. IN THE SPECIAL SESSION, the Seventy- 
Fd on ” first Congress passed the Farm bill 
egurar and enacted a measure providing for 
Session reapportionment of Congress seats un- 
der the population count of 1930. The House had 
promptly passed the Hawley tariff bill, but the Senate 
had failed to approach any decisions upon the measure 
presented by the Finance Committee under Mr. 
Smoot’s leadership. President Hoover in his message 
at the opening of the regular session expressed the 
hope that Congress would now bring the tariff issue to 
a conclusion. He quoted from his message of last 
April to the special session, advising limited tariff 
changes. It would be useless even to guess whether 
or not Congress can pass a tariff bill. As regards tax 
reduction, the House acted immediately upon the ad- 
vice of President Hoover and Secretary Mellon, and 
on December 5 it passed the bill which will reduce 
income rates by 1 per cent. This relates only to in- 
comes for the year 1929, upon which taxes are payable 
in the year 1930. It is based upon sufficiently definite 
knowledge of the extent of the government’s surplus 
revenue for the calendar year that will end on June 30 
next. The Senate Finance Committee was prompt in 
making a favorable report upon this bill, and it was 
hoped that the Senate would vote without tedious de- 
lay, in view of an overwhelming public demand. How- 
ever, nobody could guess whether a long debate or a 
short one was to ensue before final action. 
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ALTHOUGH IT WOULD HELP business at 


— a hundred points to have the tariff 
“Play Up” issue closed, one way or another, the 


Senate as a body is so utterly without 
sense of responsibility, and so morally incapable of 
response to public opinion, that no action upon any 
subject can be expected with confidence. Each indi- 
vidual senator imposes his own particular kind of 
whimsy, or misconception of facts, upon the body as 
a whole. The Senate rules are so defective that there 
is no way by which the 90 per cent. of sanity and 
common sense can prevail over the 10 per cent. of 
queerness and obliquity. Every fellow in the Senate 
keeps on exhibition his streak of foolishness, if he hap- 
pens to have such a streak, while his better endowment 
of wisdom and good judgment acts as if it were 
ashamed to appear in such company. President 
Hoover on December 9 directed our representative in 
Switzerland to sign the revised plan under which we 
become a supporting member of the World Court. 
Secretary Stimson regarded this plan, formulated by 
former Secretary Root and ratified by other govern- 
ments, as meeting the conditions imposed by the 
Senate when it voted in favor of .our accepting Court 
membership. But so uncertain is the current mood 
of the Senate that President Hoover will not at present 
offer the revised plan for endorsement. It is hard to 
see how any sane man could oppose the President’s 
idea of sending a commission to study conditions in 
Haiti; and perhaps the Senate in a relenting moment 
will give its consent. The tax reduction bill seemed 
likely to be delayed by individual Senators, who wished 
to amend it by hanging upon it the debenture plan or 
to subordinate it to other subjects. 


WE ARE PRESENTING an article at the 


H eel . opening of our department on finance 
ais a and business by Mr. Howard Florance 


that summarizes clearly and _intelli- 
gibly just what happened in the recent stupendous 
rise and fall of stock market prices. The article gives 
facts and figures rather than theories. The selling 
wave carried many stocks well below a reasonable 
valuation, and there was a considerable recovery in 
the early part of December. There was serious danger 
that the disturbance caused by sale at. reduced prices 
of so many millions of shares, with loss and disap- 
pointment inflicted upon hundreds of thousands of 
investors, would lead to a general depression in busi- 
ness. How that situation has been met by codperative 
effort under the President’s lead is the subject of a 
brilliant article entitled “Mr. Hoover’s Road to Pros- 
perity.” This article is the result of collaboration by 
an economist who understands business and a business 
man who understands economics. 


Messrs. Foster AND Catcuincs have 


Rise son earned fame as the earnest expounders 
fi i ility. In 
the Normal of a gospel of industrial stability 


our editorial comments of last Febru- 
ary, in referring to the work of these two economic 
thinkers, as conducted through the Pollak Foundation 
for Economic Research, we spoke particularly of a 
convincing little volume of their joint authorship 
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entitled “The Road to Plenty.” Besides a national 
Farm Board, these authors were advocating what we 
then designated as “a Board to deal with economic 
problems from the standpoint of sustained and en- 
larged consumption.” Quoting further from our own 
comments, the functions of such a board were described 
as follows: “It would harmonize the efforts of many 
existing agencies public and private. It would know 
when credit should be used to relieve unemployment 
by carrying out projects of public improvement. It 
would bring together the wisdom of labor organizations 
and of associated employers in various branches of 
industry, including transportation.” To create an 
official board would require legislation; and Congress 
would hardly arrive at conclusions upon such a pro- 
posal in less than five or six years. But Mr. Hoover 
without recourse to Congress except to propose tax 
reduction and enlarged expenditures for public build- 
ings and other enterprises already in hand, has been 
able to bring together the representatives of capital and 
labor, and to secure general agreement upon the very 
sort of program to maintain continuous prosperity that 
Messrs. Foster and Catchings had proclaimed. In 
our April number they called it “Mr. Hoover’s new 
attack upon poverty,” in a prophetic article. 


AT THE HEAD of the central group of 
business representatives who will de- 
Takes up 1 hi ce 2 tl 
tiie Biaien velop u Is program and help to carry 
it out, is Mr. Julius H. Barnes, chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. We have pleasure in presenting to our readers 
a timely statement from Mr. Barnes, that shows how 
intelligently and with what fine understanding he 
conceives of the elements and factors that enter into 
the social and economic progress of America in the 
Twentieth Century. As one of the most successful of 
the younger business men of the Northwest, Mr. 
Barnes became head of the government’s ‘Wheat 
Corporation” during the war period, with Mr. Hoover 
as his immediate chief. These two men have had a 
larger experience in the problems of furnishing food 
supply to a hungry world than any other men in all 
history. Hard work and broad codperation should be 
the motto for 1930. We are glad to publish an article 
entitled “The Farm Board in Action.” ' Professor 
Boyle of Cornell University is an agricultural econo- 
mist who knows what problems confront the American 
farmer, and who appreciates the quiet but thorough 
manner in which the new Farm Board has been going 
about its business. 


Mr. Barnes 


THE DEATH OF CLEMENCEAU, and the 
rise of Tardieu to the premiership of 
France, have given opportunity for 
contrasting character sketches of these 
two men. Our readers will discover for themselves 
how brilliantly, and with what wealth of personal and 
political knowledge, Mr. Frank H. Simonds has met 
the occasion. Tardieu’s political hold is precarious. 
If France is wise enough to keep him at the helm, he 
may prove to be the man of all others to direct that 
country in the policies of a new business era. In Eng- 
land, terrific storms have swept the coast line, and 


Europe and 
Her Present 
Leaders 


scourged the kingdom, as if symbolizing the stress of 
the economic situations that the Labor Government 
finds it so hard to deal with. Mr. MacDonald has 
brought together a2 new group of men to advise him 
along economic lines; but the situation is much more 
chronic in its confusion and depression than that with 
which President Hoover is dealing. New German 
leaders, with Stresemann gone, are making a strong 
fight for the adoption of the Young Plan. Through 
sheer industry and intelligent application of scientific 
knowledge, the German people are making their way. 


Not tone aco Antarctica existed in 
the consciousness of a mere handful of 
Jrom the people interested in exploration. Today 
Far South it is known familiarly as an area 
larger than the United States or the whole of Europe; 
and millions of people are keenly interested in its 
geography and its geology. This change is due to the 
use that has been made by Commander Byrd and his 
associates of the radio and the airplane, supplemented 
by the motion-picture camera and other scientific 
devices. Years ago a great Norwegian, Captain 
Amundsen, made his way to the South Pole with dogs 
and sledges ; and soon afterwards a famous Australian 
explorer, Sir Hubert Wilkins, was alike successful. 
But Commander Byrd, by virtue of air navigation, has 
accomplished in a few hours what his predecessors 
laboriously achieved through long days of hardship. 
Furthermore, the Byrd expedition has been able to map 
vast areas, and to photograph the scenes of its success- 
ful flights. The radio has given the world extensive 
reports from day to day, and a brilliant correspondent 
of the New York Times has sent descriptions so graphic 
as to keep the American people startlingly aware of 
the expedition’s work and personnel, and of various 
conditions of Antarctic weather and topography. 


Great News 


THE PROFOUND IMPRESSION made not 
only in America but throughout the 
civilized world by the completeness 
of the reports from the Byrd expedi- 
tion, due to the development of radio communication, 
was appropriately followed by the demonstration of 
a new triumph in the field of wireless telephoning. On 
December 8, a group of men in the building of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company in New 
York held conversations with officers and passengers 
on board the Leviathan some two hundred miles out at 
sea. Other ships are to be equipped for telephonic 
communication; and in the near future it will become 
possible for any one using his ordinary telephone to 
obtain connection with such vessels on the oceans as 
have been provided with the new facilities. A few 
days later, Mr. Owen D. Young, who is chairman of 
the board of the General Electric Company and also 
of the Radio Corporation of America, was explaining 
to a committee of the Senate at Washington the urgent 
grounds upon which the large American companies 
engaged in foreign communication, whether by cables 
or by radio, should be permitted by law to combine 
their facilities. This would prevent wasteful duplica- 
tion, and keep American interests from needless harm 
and loss by reason of foreign competition. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

November 22. — The special session of Congress is 
adjourned. 

December 2.—The Seventy-first Congress meets in regular 
session; Representative Hawley of Oregon introduces a joint 
resolution providing for a $160,000,000 income-tax cut. 

December 5.—The House passes the joint resolution pro- 
viding for a 1929-income-tax reduction; the bill providing 
for French debt-pact ratification is introduced in the House, 
and is reported to the Senate by the Finance Committee. 

December 6.—The Senate denies a seat to Senator-elect 
William S. Vare of Pennsylvania, on the grounds that his 
title is tainted with fraud. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

November 13.—Secretary Mellon promises a cut in the 
federal income tax as an indication of the government’s confi- 
dence in business stability. 

November 18.—Secretary Mellon suggests increased build- 
ing plan for the federal government, to absorb unemployment 
and stimulate business. 

November 20.—The State Department announces the com- 
plete personnel of the American delegation to the naval limi- 
tation conference; Secretary Adams, Ambassador Dawes, 
Ambassador Morrow, and Ambassador Gibson are added to the 
list; and Admiral William V. Pratt and Rear Admiral Hilary 
P. Jones will accompany the delegation as naval advisers. 

November 21.—Governor Larson of New Jersey appoints 
David Baird, Jr., of Camden to succeed United States Senator 
Edge, appointed Ambassador to France. 

November 23.—President Hoover appeals to the forty- 
eight state governors to speed necessary construction work, 
thus absorbing unemployment and contributing to maintaining 
the nation’s consuming power. 


id 





MEXICO’S NEW PRESIDENT AND HIS FAMILY 


Pascual Ortiz Rubio was elected President of the Republic on November 
18, with almost negligible opposition. He will be inaugurated on 
February 5, succeeding Portes Gil, who has been serving provisionally 
since the assassination of President-elect Obregon in July a year ago. Mr. 
Rubio came to the United States last month for medical treatment. 
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cA Record of Current Events 


FROM NOVEMBER 12 TO DECEMBER 11, 1929 





December 3.—President Hoover in his message to Congress 
recommends adherence to the World Court under the Root 
formula, immediate tax reduction, early action on the tariff 
and retention of the flexible clause, revision of the banking 
laws, departmental reorganization, and transfer of the prohi- 
bition unit from the Treasury to the Department of Justice. 

Governor Emerson of Wyoming appoints Patrick J. Sulli- 
van to succeed the late Senator Warren. 

December 4.—President Hoover sends to Congress his first 
budget message, asking $3,830,445,231 for 1931, and repeat- 
ing his recommendation for a $160,000,000 reduction in the 
income tax payable in 1930. 

December 5.—President Hoover, addressing more than 400 
business leaders, urges the necessity of business stimulation 
and stabilization; an economic council is set up, to prevent 
business depression. 

December 6.—President Hoover nominates Patrick J. Hur- 
ley of Oklahoma, to be Secretary of War. 

December 7.—President Hoover, pointing to outbreaks in 
Haiti, asks Congress for a $50,000 appropriation for a com- 
mission to investigate and make recommendations. 

December 10.—President Hoover nominates William R. 
Castle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, as Ambassador to 
Japan during the January naval conference. 

December 11.—Governor Fisher of Pennsylvania appoints 
Joseph R. Grundy United States Senator, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the Senate’s rejection of Senator-elect Vare. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

November 17.—Nikolai Bucharin is expelled from the 
political bureau of the Central Committee of the Communist 
party in Russia. 

November 18.—Pascual Ortiz Rubio, National Revolution- 
ary candidate, is elected President of Mexico over José Vas- 
concelos, Anti-Reélectionist candidate. 

November 24.—The Chinese Nationalist Government 
announces an armistice with rebels in Honan and Hupeh. 

November 25.—The German election commission declares 
invalid 21,000 votes in the petition for a referendum on the 
Young plan and the war-guilt clause, which thus barely ob- 
tained the requisite 10 per cent. vote. 

November 26.—King Albert of the Belgians accepts the 
resignation of the Jaspar Cabinet. 

November 27.—The German Reichstag reassembles for a 
three weeks’ session. 

President Louis Borno of Haiti issues a statement declining 
to run for reélection. 

December 4.—The MacDonald Government suffers a defeat 
in the House of Lords on the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia. 

December 5.—The MacDonald Government narrowly 
escapes defeat at the hands of the radical Laborites. 

Martial law is proclaimed in Haiti as a strike breaks out in 
the customs office. 

December 6.—The Polish Sejm votes no confidence in the 
Switalski Government. 

A Chinese rebellion spreads; martial law is proclaimed 
in Canton and Nanking. 

December 7.—The Austrian Chamber approves a bill pro- 
viding for moderate constitutional changes. 

Franz Udrzal forms a Cabinet for Czechoslovakia. 

The Chinese Nationalist Government approves the Mukden- 
Moscow preliminary agreement for settling the Manchurian 
Railway dispute. 

December 11.—Nationalist troops at Canton repel an attack 
of the rebellious “Ironside” division; foreigners arrive in 
Shanghai from Nanking, which is empty of Nationalist troops. 











A Record of Current Events 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

November 12.—Sir Ronald Lindsay, Under-Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, is named British Ambassador at Washington; 
Sir Esmond Ovey is named British Ambassador to Soviet 
Russia. 

November 13.—The White House announces the appoint- 
ment of Nelson T. Johnson, Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of Far Eastern Affairs, as Minister to China, to suc- 
ceed John Van A, MacMurray. 

November 16.—Gregorie Y. Sokolnikof is named Soviet 
Ambassador to Great Britain. 

November 26.—The Chinese Government appeals to the 
League of Nations and to the signatories of the Kellogg pact 
to halt the Russian invasion of Chinese territory. 


November 30.—French and Belgian troops quit the second 
zone of the occupied Rhineland territory. 

December 2.—Foreign Minister Henderson announces that 
both Great Britain and the United States have appealed to 
China and Russia to avoid warlike measures in Manchuria, 
on the ground of their obligations under the Kellogg pact. 


December 3.—Soviet and Mukden representatives sign a 
protocol providing for a return to the status quo on the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. 

A memorandum of Acting Commissary of Foreign Affairs 
Litvinoff characterizes Secretary Stimson’s peace move as not 
a friendly act, since Russia and China were then negotiating 
an armistice. 

December 9.—By authority of President Hoover, Jay P. 
Moffat, Chargé d’Affaires at Berne, signs at Geneva all three 
protocols involved in American entry into the World Court 
under the Root formula; the Senate must ratify them before 
the United States enters the Court. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES 


November 12.—Thomas Mann, German novelist, is chosen 
to receive the 1929 Nobel Prize for literature; Professor 
Owen W. Richardson of England, the 1928 prize in physics; 
Professor Arthur Harden of England and Professor Hans von 
Euler of Sweden, the 1929 chemistry prize. 

November 13.—The Rockefeller Foundation trustees elect 
Dr. Max Mason president, to succeed Dr. George E. Vincent. 

The Rt. Rev. Charles Palmerston Anderson, Bishop of 
Chicago, is elected Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States, succeeding the late John Gardner 
Murray. 

November 14.—The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
lowers the rediscount rate to 42 per cent.—the second cut 
in two weeks. 

November 29.—Commander Richard E. Byrd and three 
companions fly over the South Pole. 

December 5.—The Alabama Supreme Court declares the 
purchaser of liquor guilty under the state law. 

December 8.—Telephone service is established from shore 
to a ship at sea, as New York talks with the Leviathan 200 
miles away. 

December 9.—Owen D. Young, appearing before the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Commission, argues for the immediate 
merger of cable and radio interests in America, under private 
ownership and government regulation, because of the danger 
of foreign dictation in international communications. 

December 11.—Long-term prisoners in Auburn (New 
York) prison riot, for the second time in five months; one 
keeper and eight convicts are killed. 


OBITUARY 
_ November 17.—Dr. James Melvin Lee, New York journal- 
ist and author, 51. 
_ November 18.—T. P. O’Connor, Irish member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament and journalist, 81... . James W. Good, Secre- 
tary of War, 63. 

November 21.—Dr. Victor Clarence Vaughan, surgeon and 
former president of the Association of American Physicians, 
and of the American Medical Association, 78. 

November 22.—Dr. Jamie Ferran, Spanish bacteriologist 
and discoverer of an anti-cholera serum, 77. 





OLD AND NEW PREMIERS IN FRANCE 


At the left is Aristide Briand, who resigned on October 22, but con- 
tinues as Foreign Minister. At the right is André Tardieu, who formed 
a coalition ministry after two other leaders had failed. 


November 24.—Georges Clemenceau, wartime Premier of 
France, 88. Senator Francis E. Warren, of Wyo- 
ming, 85. 

November 25.—Raymond Hitchcock, musical 
star, 64. 

November 26.—Sir John Cockburn, author and formerly 
Prime Minister of South Australia, 79. ... Charles J. Mc- 
Carthy, ex-Governor of Hawaii, 68. 

November 28.—Benjamin F. Yoakum, financier and rail- 
road executive, 70. 

November 29.—Sadao Sabwa, Japanese Minister to China, 
50. . . . Dallas Lore Sharp, Boston author, 59. : 

December 1.—Alfred Lucking, lawyer and former Con- 
gressman from Michigan, 73... . Samuel L. Powers. lawyer 
and former Congressman from Massachusetts, 83. 

December 2.—Dr. Rosalvo Bobo, former provisional Presi- 
dent of Haiti and revolutionary leader, 56. 

December 3.—Rev. Dr. Edwin Wilbur Rice, Philadelphia 
minister, author, and editor, 99... . Professor Roy F. Dibble, 
New York biographer, 42. 

December 5.—Louis Folwell Hart, former Governor of 
Washington, 68... . W. W. Griest, Penasylvania Congress- 
man, 70... . Niels Juul, former Illinois Congressman, 70. 

December 6.—Dr. William F. Warren, president emeritus of 
Boston University, 96. ... Rev. Dr. Melancthon W. Stryker, 
former president of Hamilton College and author, 78. 

December 7.—Chief Justice Henry Watson, of the Vermont 
Supreme Court, 78. 

December 8.—José Vincente Concha, former President of 
Colombia, 62. 

December 9.—Colonel Henry W. Sackett, New York 
lawyer, 76. 
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“Ohe Month’s Events in Cartoons 


The Far East @ Business at Home @® Russia 








Come! come! 
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TOGETHER! 




















TO wo y ‘ N THREE PARTS 
By Berryman, in the Star Wp Sn 2 By Thiele, in the Gazette 
(Washington, D. C.) e ; : (Burlington, Iowa) 
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NON-SKID PRECAUTIONS BYRD’S NEXT CALL? THE SPIRIT OF ’30 
By Marcus, in the Times (New York) By Shafer, in the Times-Star By Warren, in the News (Cleveland) 
(Cincinnati) 
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THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN—AN ITALIAN VIEW 


Secretary: ‘The world’s population is nearly two billion.” ‘ 
New York capitalist: ‘Buy it for me at two then, and we'll resell it when it reaches three.” 


From Ji Travaso (Rome) 
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SUNSHINE ON THE RHINE ARCH TROUBLE MAKER 


Rhinelanders joyfully chop down the French emblem as the Second Herr Hugenberg, German Nationalist leader, hinders Franco- 
Zone is evacuated. erman reconciliation by his political antics. 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 
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SYMPATHETIC JOHNNY BULL A FRENCH MAGICIAN 
It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. The tornado in New York makes American Briand demonstrates his house of cards—the U. S. of Europe. 
capital again flow toward London. From Pravda (Moscow, Russia) 
From News of the World (London) 





ORIENTAL TUG-OF-WAR 
Which Chinese section will 
finally triumph in the _ eternal 
squabblings of the several jealous 

factions and War Lords? 
From the Manchuria Daily News 
(Darien, Manchuria) 


This interesting cartoon 
comes from the province which 
has figured in the newspapers so 
extensively of late, since it is 
the seat of the troubles between 
Nationalist China and the Rus- 
sian Soviet Union. The cartoon- 
ist seems not over-optimistic as 
to China’s internal politics, 
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IN THE FAR EAST 


Soviet Bear, sadly: ‘What sharp stings these : ‘ : : 
Chinese bees have.” Perfect teamwork by the reactionary Tardieu and the progressive Briand. 


From Mucha (Warsaw, Poland) From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 
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The Month’s Events in Cartoons 
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THE CONQUERING HERO FACTION-TORN AUSTRIA 


Premier Macdonald, in all his glory: ‘Shoot away, boys, this kind of glorious Nationalist: ‘Die a hero’s death!” 


celebration won’t be going on very much longer.” a Mig foc meg peace!” 
> h 1 ommunist: “Achieve heaven on earth!” 
From the Record (Glasgow, Scotland) Austrian: “Either way I die!” 


From Der Goetz (Vienna, Austria) 
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COMMUNISM VERSUS KELLOGG 


The Bolshevist shakes his fist in the face of the capitalistic Kellogg Peace Pact, whose swastika banner is the emblem of 
the German reactionary societies. The Soviet’s crossed hammer and sickle appear on the right. 


From Izvestia (Moscow, Russia) 


























DEAD—OR IN A COMA? MORE AFGHAN CANDIDATES 


Amid the many dictatorships of today, is parliamentary The former German Emperor to Ferdinand, ex-Czar of Bulgaria: “Let’s overthrow this 
government really dead—or merely playing possum? latest Afghan king. It may be our turn on his throne next. 


From Mucha (Warsaw, Poland) From JI ‘420’ (Florence, Italy) 

















NO CHANCE FOR A HITCH HIKE HERE 


[seme AS THE COLLAPSE of security 
prices on the stock market has been, it 
has had the effect of bringing business into a much 
clearer, if not altogether new, economic perspective. 

Its task has been more sharply outlined, not against 
an airy background of possibilities but in the sober 
setting of actual accomplishment—the hewing of wood 
and drawing of water which are the real measure of 
its achievement. What might prove to be the most sig- 
nificant aspect of the violent adjustment was the reve- 
lation that business itself, far from directing its steps 
by the will o’ the wisp of anticipated triumphs, has 
been plodding steadily and laboriously forward on its 
accustomed course. 

If any mistake has been made, it lay not in errors of 
judgment on the part of business itself but in the 
overzealousness of the public in appraising its possi- 
bilities. The usual forerunners of a disturbance of 
this kind—over-production, over-stocked warehouses, 
shrinkage of credit, lagging. consumption, factors 
symptomatic of the dread boom and slump of earlier 
days—were lacking. Fluctuating stock prices were 
not pathological indications of the rise and fall of the 
business temperature, alternating between convulsive 
chills and violent fevers, but the reflection first of the 
enthusiasms and then later of the alarms of a public 
which has fixed its attention on far—too far—horizons. 

It has become reasonably apparent that business 
has emerged from the confusion rid‘ng on a fairly even 
keel. It has become apparent, too, that those who 
direct its course have not only been wisely cautious 
in steering clear of the shoal waters that invite eco- 
nemic disaster but are better prepared than ever to pool 
the’r efforts in charting a safe course for the future. 

The conferences called by President Hoover 
promptly disclosed that business, by and large, was 
anplying itself to its appointed task. Production and 
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6 Business in 


the New Year 


By JULIUS H. BARNES 


Chairman of the Board, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


distribution were going forward at a fairly even pace. 
Plans were being laid for enlarging activities. No 
formidable obstacles in the way of accumulated 
stocks, credit stringency, or halting consumption were 
discernible. It was obvious that the thing to be feared 
most was fear, which would result in hesitation and 
timidity and the clogging effects of undermined confi- 
dence. The chief problem confronting business now— 
a problem that always must be faced—was that stated 
by the Committee on Recent Economic Changes: 

“Our situation is fortunate, our momentum is 
remarkable. Yet the organic balance of our economic 
structure can be maintained only by hard, persistent, 
intelligent effort ; by consideration and sympathy: by 
mutual confidence ; and by a disposition in the several 
human parts to work in harmony together.” 


USINESS ENTERS the new year with this prob- 
lem immediately before it. For while the de- 
cline in stock prices was not due to any important 
weakness inherent in the business structure, the effects 
of so vast a shrinkage in capital values were wide- 
spread. It was important that the courage and vigor 
and confidence which kas always been characteristic of 
American business should not be dissipated in soaring 
enthusiasm any more than that it should be checked 
by unreasoning apprehension, but, rather, buttressed 
by the logic of facts. 

In this respect business looks forward to a task 
more clearly defined and more generally understood. 
It goes forward with the expressed purpose of pooling 
in greater degree the resources and energies necessary 
to its accomplishment. 

Business, after all, is nothing more than applied 
economics, and economies as defined in the dictionary 
is “the science of man seeking a living.” This defini- 
tion is, perhaps, too narrow. Sound economics today 
should mean something more than mere living. It 
should mean shoes for the children of the poor, bread 
and meat unfailingly on the table of honest labor, the 
fear of unemployment lifted from willing workers. 
It should mean our private homes increasing in num- 
ber and equipped with automobiles and radios and the 
things they typify. It should mean age-old poverty 
abolished except for individual cases of misfortune, 











I is action that counts,” said 
President Hoover in summoning 
business, farm, and labor leaders 
to avoid a depression. With 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont, 
Julius H. Barnes is in charge 
of that action. 


and a stronger and more universal sense of security. 
Today, in America, it is inspiring to realize that all of 
these things are very near indeed. The measure of 
business success lies in the achievement of these aims 
and it is depicted graphically in a thousand ways. 


Cy THE Alleghanies and across the fertile 
plains to the West, over the Rockies and to 
the Pacific Coast, stretches the competition of the steel 
highway and the hard surface road. Both are served 
by air carriers, which will soon have facilities for car- 
rying thirty to forty passengers in a single plane. 

Paralleling these is the flexible service of the motor 
truck—an unrecorded tonnage of freight, but a recorded 
army of thirteen hundred thousand employees, almost 
equaling now the railroad army itself. 

Private autos, twenty-two million, the acme of 
devices for manifold business and for social enjoyment 
force new highways and wider boulevards. 

Twenty million American homes electrically 
equipped. Twenty million American housewives pay- 
ing for kilowatt hours but buying light and warmth 
and coolness and cleanliness, and relief from drudgery. 
A shorter work day in the home; a security from sick- 
ness; the result of American industry bringing im- 
provement of sanitation and hygiene which follows re- 
frigerated foods, better containers, vacuum cleanliness. 
Death pushed back a little farther. Six hundred thou- 
sand less deaths per year than on the death rate of 
twenty years ago. 

Workshops and factories equipped, three-fourths of 
them, with electric power, flexible and powerful. 
Ingenious machines, acting with human intelligence, 
paying skilled wages to workers, without the long 
unproductive apprenticeship of early days. 

To effect the shorter day in home and workshop, to 
justify that shorter day by increased production, to 
secure worth-while living in myriad homes, a thousand 
Streams are harnessed in power generation. Yet human 
ingenuity parallels that production of natural energy 
by steam production, until there is the most generous 
competition for reduction in the cost of power, upon 
which rests the efficiency of American industry and 
the leisure of American homes. 
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Cartoons by Sykes, from the New York Evening Post 
“WHAT’S DE USE!” 


An efficiency follows the low costs of American 
energy thus harnessed, so that today our use of power 
is equaled only by the entire balance of the world. 
One hundred and twenty million persons equipped 
with power service, as great as that of all the other 
sixteen hundred million humans, have thus the equiva- 
lent of fifty servants at the call of every man, woman, 
and child in the United States today. And wealth is 
only the result of productive capacity. 

This gigantic fabric, representing a scale of living 
far more elaborate than any the world has ever known, 
rests upon the shoulders of business. It is no longer a 
mere matter of hewing and toiling to keep body and 
soul together, but a vast organic mechanism the parts 
of which are interrelated and interdependent, resting 
upon a common foundation of courage, confidence, and 
open mindedness which are at the bottom of its suc- 
cess. Obviously a slowing down of any of the parts 
of this mechanism will mean a slowing down of the 
whole. The steel industry looks to the development of 
transportation, prospective building construction, auto- 
mobile manufacture, and demand for farm implements 
in regulating its own output. The telephone companies 
base their expansion programs on the rising level of 
general activity. Continuity of employment for the 
textile worker in Massachusetts and the tiremaker in 
Akron will depend upon the California fruit crop, the 
Pennsylvania coal mine, and the thousands of indus- 
tries scattered up and down the country. These are 
phases of interrelated industry wider than the prob- 
lems of any single group and can be treated only as 
parts of a great interrelated problem. 

This is the tendency of business organization and 
business leadership in America today. The basic 
element needed to maintain our high level of business 
activity, to insure employment, to continue wages and 
earnings, is not miraculous foresight or the power to 
work wonders, but sound collective common sense. 
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Hoover’s Road to Prosperity 


CA YEAR AGO last November Governor Brewster of 
Maine, at the request of Mr. Hoover, asked 





jae THE FIRST TIME in our 
history, a President of 
the United States is taking 
aggressive leadership in guid- 
ing private business through a 
crisis. This action will yield 
the country, probably, at least 
a billion dollars of wealth 
which otherwise would not 
have been created. And it 
will save at least a million 


the Governors of the States, at their annual con- 
vention in New Orleans, to cooperate with the fed- 
eral government in the very program for avoiding 
depressions which is now being carried out. Gov- 
ernor Brewster stated that the economic foundation 
of that program and the specific ways of putting it 
into effect were set forth in “The Road to Plenty,” 
by Foster and Catchings. 

In the REvIEW oF Reviews for last April appeared 
an article by Foster and Catchings under the title, 
“Mr. Hoover’s Plan: What It Is and What It Is 
Not.” That article gave an accurate explanation of 
the plan now adopted—the significance of which is 

made clear in the accompanying article. 


Every now and then, addi- 
tional millions of jobless men 
and women have tramped the 
streets in vain; while most of 
the statesmen and employers, 
who should have coodrdinated 
all their efforts toward the 
solution of the problem, have 
merely shrugged their shoul- 
ders and said: “Too bad, but 
it can’t be helped.” Mean- 





families, within the next four 
or five months, from the tragedy of unemployment. 
Yet the immediate significance of the President’s 


action in this crisis is small, compared with its ulti- . 


mate significance. For this is the first time that the 
forces of any nation have been marshaled against the 
Economics of Despair. Hitherto, it has been as- 
sumed that periodic major swings irom prosperity to 
depression were inevitable. In the past, thousands of 
men, including dominant professors of economics, have 
insisted that these extreme fluctuations were due to 
natural causes, and that there was, consequently, little 
that could be done about it. And little as been done. 
50 


time, economists have failed 
to offer any explanation, satisfactory even to them- 
selves, of what was going on, or any comprehensive 
plan of action. Never before has the chief executive 
of any nation, at the outset of an industrial depres- 
sion, assumed the leadership of the nation’s business, 
public and private, and brought about the adoption of 
adequate measures for sustaining the nation’s payroll. 
Here, then, is a new economics, put to the test of a 
gigantic trial. All other countries are watching this 
trial with intense interest. For the economic founda- 
tions of Mr. Hoover’s program are as sound for any 
other nation as they are for the United States. 
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Mr. Hoover’s Road to Prosperity 51 


F= THIS unprecedented action, strange as it 
may seem, we hear scarcely anything but 
praise. What has become of all those who used to cry 
out against government interference with business? 
The fact is, we have all seen a new light. We under- 
stand now, as never before, that the business of these 
United States—including the business of the federal 
government, which is the largest business in the 
world—is so huge that no private agency is able to 
guide its destiny. 

Collective leadership is indispensable; and there are 
sure to be times, like the present, when no leadership 
less powerful than the federal government is equal to 
the job. That is necessarily so, because each business 
man must first look out for his own interests. In a 
situation like that following the collapse of the stock 
market, few individuals dare to act alone. Few are 
even able to act alone. In such a situation, relying on 
individual initiative is relying on chaos. 

In the past, when a depression threatened, it was 
wise for each business concern to curtail orders, reduce 
payrolls, postpone expansion of plant, pay off bank 
loans—in short, do precisely what would help to 
bring on the depression. This was good policy for the 
concern only if concerted action would not be taken 
on a large enough scale to forestall the depression. 

But the new policy of the chief executive renders 
the present emergency unlike any other. The con- 
certed action of private and public business, under 
his leadership, makes it in the interests of each indi- 
vidual to do precisely what is good for business as a 
whole. It is, many people think, “the finest piece of 


, constructive statesmanship in our generation.” 


Why has the world of business had to wait till the 
year of Our Lord 1929 for such statesmanship? We 
have always had business depressions. Nine years 
ago, the signs of collapse of business were far more 
ominous than they were last November. Yet vir- 
tually nothing was done about it. Business men and 
politicians sat around without leadership, while wages 
were allowed to fall off over seven billion dollars in a 
single year. 

The difference between the attitude of business then 
and now is shown by a single fact: Nine years ago, 
when trade and employment began to fall off, employ- 
ers of labor, with rare exceptions, cried out loudly for 
reduced wages. At this time, almost without excep- 
tion, they insist that the wage level be maintained. 

Why did we fail nine years ago? And why are 
we succeeding today? 

Largely for two reasons: First, because the coérdi- 
nation of business activities, public and private, re- 
quires competent leadership; second, because even a 
competent leader is helpless if he is without intelligent 
followers. 

Now, for the first time in our history, we have a 
President who, by technical training, engineering 
achievement, Cabinet experience, and grasp of eco- 
nomic fundamentals, is qualified for business leader- 
ship. And for the first time in our history the heads 
of our largest business enterprises are prepared to 
follow such leadership. Long before they were called 
to Washington, they understood the President’s pro- 
gram. That did not happen by chance. For several 


years, the President and others had been preparing 
these men for precisely what has just taken place. 
When the emergency came, it was not necessary for 
the President to sit down and laboriously explain the 
why and wherefore of his plan, and wait several 
months for his ideas to sink in. 

The Governors of all the states and most of the 
legislators also had been fully informed. A year ago 
last November, at the annual Conference of Governors 
at New Orleans, Mr. Hoover requested the codperation 
of all the states in doing precisely what he is now do- 
ing. That explains the immediate success of the Presi- 
dent’s experiment in constructive statesmanship. 


pow the New Orleans announcement, 
many people impatiently waited for the Presi- 
dent to act. One reason why the President delayed 
action seems plain. During the past two years the 
volume of industrial production in the United States 
increased about 15 per cent.—a gratifying rate—and 
during the same period the volume of money increased 
at about the same rate. In short, there was a sound 
growth of business and a corresponding growth of 
credit and currency in circulation. There was no 
extraordinary need of putting more money into cir- 
culation in connection with expansion of public works 
and capital facilities. 

But the collapse of the stock market created one 
of the possibilities which the Governors discussed a 
year ago. In this emergency, the President acted 
promptly for the purpose of stimulating construction 
activities, public and private, throughout the country, 
thus sustaining payrolls, employment, and consumer 
buying. This action, coupled with the reduction of 
interest rates and the proposed reduction of income 
taxes, is a definite answer to those who have ques- 
tioned whether the President meant what he said to 
the Governors at New Orleans. These acts, as the 
President says, “speak more than words.” 

Yet some opposition to the President’s program has 
developed. “The theory is unsound,” says a current 
editorial. “The only reason why you should build new 
buildings is because it will pay to build them. Build- 
ing them before they are needed is as unsound as piling 
up goods, hoping to sell them by and by.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. Hoover has never 
proposed that any construction, public or private, be 
undertaken before it is needed. “Prudent” is one of 
his favorite words. At present he is urging the Treas- 
ury Department and the states and cities to hasten 
construction of public buildings which were declared 
necessary long before the crash in the stock market. 
If it was good business to provide for these buildings 
when business was exceptionally active, it is better 
business to do it now, when labor and materials are 
more plentiful. It will pay. 

Boston, for example, has needed a new post-office 
building for twenty years. Appropriations were made 
long ago. Shall we let the preliminary planning drag 
along as usual, while several thousand men stand 
around in the cold, with their overalls rolled up under 
their arms, begging for a chance to work? Or shall 
we break down the obstructions and provide jobs when 
jobs are most needed? That is the question. 
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The President is much more than a good business 
man: no one has done more to help the millions who 
suffer from hunger and cold. But the President’s 
building proposals need no defense on humanitarian 
grounds. A man might be as heartless as Scrooge, 
and yet thoroughly approve the President’s program. 
It is good business. It will pay. 


B” HOW,.it is asked, can a horde of idle Penn- 
sylvania coal-miners suddenly be moved to 
Colorado to build a dam? 

The answer is that no such migration of labor is 
necessary. The President’s plan calls for increased 
expenditures at this time in every state, in order to 
provide additional jobs, when, as, and if needed. 

Even so, the question arises: How can such con- 
struction as President Hoover proposes—“buildings, 
railways, merchant marine, public utilities, and public 
works’—provide jobs for all those who want jobs? 
When a business depression sets in, most of the men 
and women who lose their jobs cannot put up steel 
structures, or pour cement, or even dig ditches. 

That is true. But it is also true that expansion of 
construction adds to the demand for cement, steel, 
glass, lumber, and hundreds of other commodities— 
trucks, tools, architects’ plans, and all the rest. For 
that reason, not all the money that is spent on a 
local job goes into local pay envelopes. Much of the 
money goes to wage-earners throughout the country. 

It is impossible, for example, to spend $165,000,000 
on the Boulder Dam—if this is a net addition to the 
wages of the country—or even to spend $7,000,000 
on the proposed East Boston Tunnel, without to some 
extent stimulating business in nearly every state. 

Moreover, nearly all the wages paid out, directly or 
indirectly, in building such a tunnel—or in building 
anything else—are promptly spent for shoes, candy, 
theater tickets, gasoline, ice, and the countless other 
things which make up family budgets. This increases 
the demand for labor in every industry. 

President Hoover’s plan is sound. The expansion 
of private capital facilities and public works at the 
right rate is all that is needed to keep men employed 
and business active during this winter. 


4 ieee 1s NoT possible, however, unless we some- 

how sustain the volume of money in circu- 
lation. A given volume of business, on a given 
price-level, requires a certain volume of money. More 
business requires more money. | 

Optimism alone does not open up blast furnaces or 
take men out of the bread lines. It does not put a 

' single dollar into pay envelopes, or take a single car 
off the dealers’ hands. Sunshine may cure a wasting 
condition of the human body, but it cannot cure a 
wasting condition of the body politic. Nothing but 
money spent by consumers can do that. 

President Hoover and his advisers understand all 
this. They are not holding conferences for- the pur- 
pose of issuing cheering bulletins. In his first call for 
these meetings, Mr. Hoover said that acts speak more 
than words. And the one act of Henry Ford, in in- 
creasing his annual payroll by nineteen million dol- 
lars, helped more than a thousand sunshine talks. 
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Even so, will enough money actually be spent to pre- 
vent a major business depression ? 

Let us see. The railroad heads assure the Presi- 
dent that they will “proceed with full programs of 
construction and betterments.” That means employ- 
ment and wages in excess of 1928. Then there is the 
national program for highway construction, which 
already calls for more than two: billion dollars; and 
the public utilities plan to spend nearly as much. This 
means for 1930 a substantial increase over 1929. State 
and municipal authorities all over the country have 
promised to help. The building program. of the fed- 
eral government calls for a large increase, and another 
gain will come through the building of mail-carrying 
ships. Total projects reported to the White House 
are impressive. Eight billions is a conservative esti- 
mate for construction and maintenance in 1930, al- 
ready provided for and recorded. 

This gives tens of thousands of business men confi- 
dence to go ahead with their own enterprises. What 
they do will not be announced in White House bulle- 
tins, but the results will appear, after a while, in the 
growth of bank credit, payrolls, and consumer buying. 

Is that enough? In the depths of a depression, it 
would not be. Under present conditions, however, 
there is statistical basis for believing that these pro- 
jected expenditures will prevent a major depression. 
The President acted before business in its downward 
course gained much momentum. To be sure, he did 
not act as soon as some of us hoped that he would 
act; nor did he have all the necessary fact-finding and 
administrative machinery ready in advance of the 
catastrophe. But he has done more than any other 
President would have done, and he has done it more 
quickly, too. 

We should bear in mind, in this connection, that 
fluctuations in the total volume of trade are slight. 
According to the excellent index of the Federal Re- 
serve Board of New York, the difference between the 
high and low is rarely more than 6 or 8 per cent. 
At the outset of a business recession, therefore, it does 


‘not take a huge increase of capital expenditures to 


prevent a slump in consumer buying. 


a WE SHALL be disappointed if we expect to 
realize promptly the full benefits of these 
expenditures. A corporation does not decide one day 
to build a foundry and the next day hire bricklayers. 
There are lags all the way from talking with the archi- 
tect to polishing the handle on the big front door. 
The American Radiator Co., for example, finds a lag of 
five or six months between the letting of contracts and 
the ordering of radiators. 

Moreover, a recession of business was under way 
several months before the President called his first 
conference. Wholesale commodity prices dropped 
every week for seventeen weeks. From the high point 
of the year in July, prices fell about 7 per cent. That 
downward movement has to be checked before there 
can be any upward movement. 

But nobody becomes discouraged because he plants 
corn in June and gets no crop in July. And nobody 
should lose faith in the President’s great experiment 
because it takes time for the full benefits to mature. 
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Fruit cakes nowadays go to mar- 

ket in this manner. Designed by 

Edwin A. Georgi for the National 
Biscuit Company. 
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A kitchen commodity that fash- 

ion has touched. Designed by 

Rene Clarke for the Southern 
Cotton Oil Company. 


‘Who Sets Fashions—and How? 


A Question once Asked only by Women, but now Asked—and 


Answered—by Men in Many Industries 
By FRANKLIN S. CLARK 


“ 
Pars Miss, would you mind having your 


picture taken wearing this?” 

The scene is Park Avenue. The time is about five 
years ago. The cameraman has a bantering way with 
him that implies it’s a sporting proposition. Out of 
his pocket he whisks a veil. The débutante laugh- 
ingly puts it on, and permits him to take her 
picture. 

This is.a passage from the drama of fashion. It is 
not the most typical passage that could be selected. 
But it is a pertinent one. For those immediately con- 
cerned it was a disappointing passage, a style promo- 
tion effort that failed to materialize in a fashion. For 
that is a distinction authorities on the subject make. 
A style is only a style, so to speak, but when it is 
accepted it becomes a fashion. It is a temperamen- 
tal thing, is fashion. And the course that is traveled 
by the whirligig of style before it becomes fashion is 
more often than not eccentric. In the veil episode 
Style fell by the wayside. 

The cameraman had received his assignment from a 
publicity agency, which in turn had been commis- 
Sioned by a large veil manufacturer to try to make 
veils popular again. In six months the cameraman’s 
enterprise put several hundred pictures of well-known 
society girls wearing veils into the rotogravure sec- 


tions of representative newspapers throughout the 
country. The publicity agency saw to it that printed 
matter was not lacking. Fashion writers were in- 
spired. Advertising was done. Leading department 
stores were induced to stock veils. But after six 
months of hard campaigning the manufacturer con- 
gratulated his publicity agency on the excellence of its 
performance, dismissed its services, and called the 
whole thing off. Bobbed-haired, short-skirted women 
were adamant. They refused to wear veils, and that 
was all there was to it. 


ORE SUCCESSFUL was the flick that Princess 
Elizabeth, granddaughter of King George 

and Queen Mary, gave to the whirligig of style last 
April. Decked out in a new yellow dress she went for 
an airing with her nurse in Hyde Park. Within a few 
hours exact descriptions of her frock, made by experi- 
enced style observers, were cabled to Paris couturiers, 
to garment manufacturers in New York, to depart- 
ment store buyers in Kansas City and Seattle. Soon 
little girls in yellow, and older ones,. too, blossomed 
like dandelions all over the world. But Mother Na- 
ture did not do the providing. Rather it was at- 
tended to in the first instance by harassed manufac- 
turers and merchants, who in such cases must 
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supply what is wanted, and quickly while they may. 

It was the last week in April that Princess Eliza- 
beth appeared in Hyde Park dressed in yellow. The 
following Monday a Paterson, New Jersey, silk mill 
sent one thousand pieces of gray goods to the dyers 
to be dyed yellow. Cotton mills in Manchester and 
Fall River were similarly affected. The new popular- 
ity of yellow was somewhat reflected, even, in auto- 
mobiles. At about the time the Paterson silk manu- 
facturer sent off his gray goods to be dyed yellow an 
automobile manufacturer in Detroit ordered that 
yellow enamel be sprayed on every fifth sports model. 

A few years ago a few thousand of the elect, in the 
course of several months, might have learned of the 
fashionable significance, and might have generally 
adopted the color of Princess Elizabeth’s charming 
frock. But last April the number of those who could 
do so was to be reckoned in millions. 

Fashion has become one of the most important in- 
struments in mass selling—fashion in women’s clothes, 
and fashion in much the same sense applied to all 
sorts of articles. It may not always be a seasonal 
matter with these other articles, though in automobiles 
it appears to be leaning in this direction. But if any 
product can be surrounded with a glamour of smart- 
ness, or of being “correct,” or in good taste, a na- 
tional market can be found for it in the high-school or 
college-educated, magazine-reading, au- 
tomobile-riding masses of this country. 
Fashion in this sense is closely akin to 
beauty. It may or may not represent 
the highest form of art. Usually, how- 
ever, it has a degree of artistic merit. 
And it is hard to think of any article 
going into American homes that is 
exempt. 

It is applied to radiators, stoves, fur- 
naces, plumbing fixtures, kitchen uten- 
sils, beverages, and packaged foods. 


WHEN FASHION LEADS TO COMFORT 


Fashion and economy often coincide as in making the 

basement a livable part of a home. The American 

Radiator Company makes this possible by adding 

beauty to the old-fashioned furnace. Another fashion 

in home decoration banishes the radiator to simple 

unobtrusiveness, as in the window recess pictured at 
the extreme right of this page. 
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At present the soft drink market is practically 
dominated by two brands of pale-colored ginger ale. 
One is “dry,” the other “sec”; one described as “the 
champagne of ginger ales,” the other put up in a cham- 
pagne bottle. Twenty-five years ago a bottler in 
Brooklyn tried to market pale ginger ale merely as an 
excellent ginger ale. He found no demand for it. 


CATCHUP MANUFACTURER whose bottle had 
become a familiar object to two generations 
was losing business. On the advice of a large advertis- 
ing agency the old familiar bottle was discarded, and 
one of modernistic design substituted. It was altered 
almost beyond recognition. Even the label was 
changed. But in the district in which the appeal for 
this virtually unknown product was first made sales 
jumped ahead one-third almost immediately. 
Another catchup manufacturer is introducing the 
style note in his advertising. One of his recent adver- 
tisements, illustrated in part by a chic young woman 
in pajamas, says: “Wide trousers, daring use of 
color, and a modernistic border are smart details of 
this luxurious pajama negligée.” And it seems that 
the catchup, too, has “just the right amount of snap.” 
A firm that weaves broad silks found its market 
receding. It had specialized in plain colors and 
weaves, for which in the past there had been a steady, 


BATH STYLES 


Fashion not only decrees de- 

sign and color in bath tile and 

fittings, but asks for harmoniz- 

ingly tinted towels such as the 

Cannon Mills produce. They 
are shown below. 


year in and year out demand. 

It decided to add to its line 

“novelties,” or style goods. It 

hired an art director, created a bureau of design, sent 

representatives to the Paris openings. Novelties are 

now the tail that wags the dog. Its business is twice 

as great as five years ago. In its advertisements it 

sedulously avoids mentioning the age of the estab- 
lishment! 

The whole consuming public seems to be thoroughly 

style-conscious. A large department store in New 
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York advertises that “it’s smart to be thrifty.’ 
Twenty years ago, “smart” used in that way would 
have meant shrewd. Now it means fashionable. 

There are concentric circles of style demand of 
which professional observers of style are keenly aware. 
But it travels so rapidly from inner to outer circles 
that to the untrained eye the dresses displayed in 
the shops on Michigan Boulevard or upper Fifth Ave- 
nue seem identical with those displayed by the big 
department stores in “The Loop,” or on Sixth Avenue. 

The only difference in the appearance of any two 
automobiles now is in size, or in the year of manufac- 
ture. But all of them are of 
much better design than they 
used to be. They change 


their appearance like the 
leaves turning in unison, 





ART FOR UTILITY’S SAKE 
Many noted artists have been enlisted by in- 
dustry. Neysa McMein, pictured above, and 


five other famous women artists advise the Stude- 
baker design department. 


economic value. Yet, what with the 
painting of it—which she may or 
may not have done _ herself—and 
many another utensil or furnishing 
to match, besides the paring knife, it 
costs a pretty penny. To spend as 
much as that on the kitchen would 
have scandalized her mother. 


CO-ORDINATION 


Automobile upholstery is 


now chosen | ge ALL A PART Of a civiliza- 


for color and patterns harmonizing with 


the exterior color scheme. 

an interior styled by Rene Clarke for the 

Reo Motor Car Company. But in following 

fashion, each change in body design neces- 

sitates changes in mammoth stamping ma- 

chinery, pictured at the left, which. presses 
out large sections at a time. 


Manufacturers of automobiles and other articles are 
lifting some of the concepts of women’s fashions and 
applying them to their own style problems. Famous 
Paris .couturiers are being employed to “style” 
watches and automobiles; heads of schools of applied 
design to create gas ranges. The manufacturers of 
kitchen utensils strive to make housewives conscious 
of the importance of the “ensemble effect” 
in their kitchens. Out with the old paring 
knife, they say, with its handle of any old 
color; and in with one that has a handle of 
Chinese red, that properly fits in with the 
kitchen’s present modish red and white 
scheme of decoration. And that creates a 
brand new market for paring knives. 

Is the economic waste, in the form of the 
old paring knives that as a result are thrown 
into the garbage, excusable, or isn’t it? The 
manufacturer of paring knives does not 
bother about that. It helps to sell them, in 
such large quantities, that as far as he is 
concerned the trifling cost of coloring the 
handles red is made up for many times. 
And modern economists would concede that 
if the housewife gets satisfaction from it 
the red-and-whiteness of the kitchen has its 


POPULARIZING METAL 


Aluminum office chairs, 

upholstered, made by the Alu- 

minum Company of America, fol- 

low a popular fashion for metal 
office furnishings. 


Above is shown tion that possesses a greater 


and greater number of things, easily 
obtainable because they are mass- 
produced. Here and there an indi- 
vidualist raves because he would pre- 
fer to see a few trees remain green 
when the others turn. But that is inconceivable. Like 
the frost, style comes all at once. It is the antidote to 
the monotony that would result from unchanging 
standardization. 

Business is not concerned in its economic and socio- 
logical implications, but in its practical implications. 
The term drama of fashion has been employed. In its 
practical implications fashion is in- 
deed a drama. Sometimes it verges 
on the emotional climaxes of a melo- 
drama. And it so happens that with 
the increased scope and importance 
of fashion commercially comes greater 
uncertainty as to how it operates. 
Right now, however, it is being re- 
interpreted, and is losing some of the 
characteristics of the thrashing be- 
hemoth that two or three years ago 
were much more commonly associ- 
ated with it than now. 

It is a much less directed force 
than it was twenty years ago. At 
that time, when its application was 
confined almost entirely to women’s 
garments, what the haut couture of 
Paris decreed was seldom questioned. 
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Styles were made known to 
everyone in the trade well 
in advance of the preéstab- 
lished seasonal openings. 
All concerned had ample 
time to prepare for them. 

Occasionally a fashion eluded or defied the estab- 
lished directing forces. This happened when the 
couturiers decreed repeatedly, but vainly, against the 
hobble skirt, between the years 1909 and 1912. And 
back in the ’nineties manufacturers of elastic elicited 
the support of established powers in fashion in an 
unsuccessful effort to continue the popularity of 
Congress gaiters. But fiascoes such as these were the 
exception. What the haut couture decreed did indeed 
become fashion. 

Paris still exerts a strong influence on styles. But 
the influence that it now wields is conditioned upon 
its exceptional understanding of fashion, or feeling for 
it. Most of the new fashions in women’s wear con- 
tinue to come from Paris. But it no longer has a 
monopoly of them. As this is written Paris has de- 
creed, and women have accepted, longer skirts, “femi- 
ninity.” and corsets. Gone is the boyish, jazzy kid, say 
the fashion writers. Her place is being taken by a 
softer, more yielding, more subtly seductive, truly fem- 
inine type. But Paris made that identical decree last 
year, and the year before, and 
the year before. This year 
women were ready to accept. 
For how long they will accept 
it, even now—or how exten- 
sively—are questions that re- 
main to be answered. As this 
is written there are more lan- 
guorous long skirts in the de- 
partment store windows than 
appear on the streets. There 
are those who say that skirts 
as long as Paris has decreed 
will never be worn except for 
very elaborate evening wear, 
and that the whole movement 
is destined to a short life. The 
active, purposeful existence of 
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Let’s Not Wear Them! 


LOWLY, surely, subtly, over a period of three 40 almost immediate readjust- 
years, forces have been at work to pry from ‘ent of important industries 
woman's clutch, without causing too loud an out- throughout the civilized world. 
cry, those fashions of the past decade which she But a celebrity counted on to 
has found so sane and comfortable... . 


And then, overnight as it were, fashion suddenly disappointing as the watched 
trumpets her triumph. Long skirts. Trains. Cor- pot. Some of them have re- 
sets. Larger hats. Eleven yards to the gown in- peatedly carried a style a long 
stead of four or five. Long gloves. Longhair... . 


Organization against the oligarchy of indus- But none of them, not even a 
tries is all that can save women from the predica- concerted majority of them, 
ment that is about to send her backsliding. ““Down can be counted on to establish 
with the corset and up with the hemline!’ should astyle. There is no authority 
be the slogan of every woman. 
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modern women has sounded the knell of preéx- 
istent notions of femininity forever, they say. 


THE OLD AND THE NEw Meanwhile, the corset factories are humming. 


A not uncommon sight as the How long they will hum remains to be seen. 
new fashion of long skirts gains 
in converts. 


A fashion may originate at present almost 
anywhere. Greta Garbo or General Dawes 
may be its sponsor. Or like one-piece bathing 
suits, it may come into popularity without 
any sponsor. 

Within a few weeks a color like “Lylibet” 
may find its way under present yellow con- 


IN THE WAKE OF MODERNISM 


Different from the ornate silver pieces of other generations are 
the simple modern products of Reed & Barton. Below are 
shown ultra-modern ebony glass coffee cups matching a 
cigarette box and nut dish of similar material, This obeisance 
to fashion is made by the Fostoria Glass Compary, 
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ditions to the windows of nearly every department 
store in the country. And that may mean that there will 
also be a demand for yellow automobiles, or yellow- 
handled paring knives. Or if it isn’t quite so simple 
as that, there can be no doubt that women’s styles 
do affect those of automobiles and other articles in a 
general way. In some cases they do so specifically. 
This makes it necessary for all sorts of industries to 
watch women’s fashions closely. And that, indeed, is 
about all the textile-wearing-apparel industry itself 
can do at present. It may be able to influence them 
to some extent. But it can never be sure of being able 
to do so. It must follow them as well as lead them. 

Pretty three-year-old “Lyli- 
bet” romping with her nurse 
in Hyde Park brought about 


set a fashion is likely to be as 


way toward its acceptance. 


or group any more whose word 


—FannieE Hurst in the New Republic. in fashion is never questioned. 
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As things stand now America is most 
important from the standpoint of ac- 
cepting or rejecting new styles. Europe 
has most to do with creating styles, in 
clothing and in other articles as well, 
partly because Europe is more advanced 
in the art of design. And just as quantity 
production and mass distribution makes 
fashion commercially important in Amer- 
ica, helping to sell an article by hundreds 
of thousands where in Europe it is sold 
by hundreds, so the less advanced stage 
of quantity production in Europe encour- 
ages experimenting with a large number 
of designs. It is not so expensive to test 
the appeal of the new or unusual in 
Europe. Fashion is more flexible. 


third when 


A’ TIME GOES on the channels that style follows 
in the industries to which it has more re- 
cently been applied are becoming better defined. 
Thus it was in Europe that the finest automobile 
bodies were originally developed. New York million- 
aires went to Labourdette, Saoutschik, and D’Eiteren, 
rather than to their own countrymen for the last word 
in custom-built bodies. The London firm of Hooper, 
coach makers to the royalty of England for two hun- 
dred years, and of Barker, have created some of the 


THE STOVE GOES MODERN 


The gas range shown at the left, as re- 

designed by the American Stove Com- 

pany, would hardly look out of place in 
the living room. 


bak 


costliest automobile bodies on 
record for native potentates of 
India. These fine custom-built 
bodies were introduced to the American public through 
the Automobile Salon, an annual exhibit which was at 
first entirely devoted to high-priced cars of foreign 
build. But during the War American cars were ad- 
mitted perforce. It is now international, and has be- 
come the world’s most important automobile fashion 
event. The first one was held in New York in 1904, 
They are now held as well in Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. 

But before the Automobile Salon come the Paris 
and London automobile shows, usually held in Octo- 
ber, These events often supply advance fashion clues, 





MODERNIZED 
Sales jumped ahead one- 
1 this old-fash- 
ioned catchup bottle (right) 

was redesigned. 


and the large American automobile manu- 
facturers have competent representatives 
on hand to report significant develop- 
ments. Frequently in recent years the 
magnates of the automobile industry have 
made a practice of visiting the Paris and 
London automobile shows in person. It 
was in 1924 that an American automobile 
manufacturer first understook to apply 
style to the manufacture of automobiles in 
quantity. The “styled” sports model that 
he produced made history in the automo- 
bile industry. Now there is little differ- 
ence in the language employed in a typical 
automobile advertisement and that of a 
Fifth Avenue women’s shop. 

It is a strange mating in many respects, 
this of fasion, with its chameleon-like changes, and a 
rather clumsy colossus such as the automobile industry. 
But it is no stranger than the present association of 
fashion with many other quantity-production indus- 
tries. The same is true of its application to plumbing 
fixtures and clocks. Styles that may change at any 
time are bound to cause trouble for such industries. 

Even minor changes in automobile plants may re- 
quire considerable planning far in advance. As this 
is being written the marketing counsel of a large au- 
tomobile manufacturer has gone to considerable ex- 
pense and trouble to evolve a new col- 
oring scheme. By closer conformity 
to present trends in automobile fash- 
ions it might win a considerable in- 
crease in sales. The manufacturer 
himself, as well as his marketing coun- 
sel, is inclined to this opinion. But to 
adopt the new colors would require 
changes in the arrangement of his 
enameling shops that could not be car- 
ried out in less than six months. This 
would throw out his schedule of pro- 


IN THE MODERN OFFICE 


’ Design in office equipment tends increasingly toward 
greater simplicity and quiet beauty, illustrated at the 
left by the all-metal Elliott-Fisher accounting ma- 
chine. How important this matter of style in mod- 
ern industry has become is evidenced in the ultra- 
modern office shown below in which no item of orna- 

mentation interferes with efficiency. 
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duction. It will not be practicable to make them until 
the slack season. In the meantime the demands of 
fashion may have veered in another direction. 

This manufacturer could afford to pay handsomely 
for working specifications in styles of coloring auto- 
mobiles that he could be sure would meet with wide 
acceptance a year from now. But style information, 
as specific as that and at the same time for so long 
ahead, is not for sale. It does not exist. 

Yet a year ago the automobile industry confidently 
went ahead with the necessary preparations to supply 
a new demand for convertible coupes that had been 
in the process of developing even before that. As a 
result of foreseeing this demand it was able to supply 
about 100,000 of that type of body this past year. 


N HIS RECENT BOOK, “Economics of Fashion,” 

: Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, professor of marketing 
at the School of Business, Columbia University, says, 
“Fashion seems to be the result of powerful forces in 
human nature.” 

Business is now engaged in an effort to discover 
just how these forces in fashion work. And a certain 
amount of headway has been made. 

Department stores with their stylists and bureaus 
of fashion, the women’s publications and the trade 
publications in the textile-wearing apparel field were 
the pioneers. Now there are these and consultant 
stylists and fashion bureaus. A good stylist may 
command the salary of a good sales executive. 

It has been found that few styles spring into ex- 
istence over night. It is only in their acceptance that 
they crystallize quickly. The beginnings of Princess 
Elizabeth yellow, for instance, may be traced back 
several seasons. Yellow was noted as one of several 
promising colors the summer before at the Continental 
resorts. Last year it was worn at Palm Beach. Deep, 
middle, and light capucine was a feature of Patou’s 
showings at the spring openings in Paris. It was 
knowledge of all this that enabled style observers to 
appreciate the significance of Princess Elizabeth’s 
dress. She might have selected a color which would 
have had no significance at all. 

But this is style considered from the standpoint of 
acceptance as fashion. First of all the style must be 
created. It must be designed and manufactured. 
This may be done with an eye to current or predicted 
future demand. But, as has been seen, the only sure 
test of that is le fait accompli. If good design can be 
incorporated in it its chances of winning fashion ac- 
ceptance are almost always so much the better. 


PPROPRIATENESS IN an artistic sense, and from 

the utilitarian standpoint as well, helped es- 

tablish the popularity of bright blue, yellow, white, 
and off-whites last summer in women’s clothes, as 
these colors were appropriate to “suntan.” With ar- 
ticles other than women’s clothes appropriateness is 
even more important. A manufacturer of silverware 
increased his sales several fold by styling his product 
to conform to the changed mode of living of modern 
women. A study of his dresser sets revealed that they 
had not been adjusted to their use and surroundings 
since the days of Queen Victoria. The mirrors had 
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long, graceful handles, intended to lend an air of 
elegance in a sufficiently spacious setting. But they 
were inappropriate to the cramped modern apart- 
ment. The containers for powders, lotions, and 
creams were oblivious of the complexities of the mod- 
ern woman’s complexion. They were not of the right 
sizes and shapes, and there were far too few of them. 
When toilet sets of more appropriate design were sub- 
stituted American women bought nearly half as many 
again in two months as they had of the old sets the 
whole previous year. i 

There was recently an example of the modifica- 
tions that use may impose upon style in the automo- 
bile industry. Prevailing styles in women’s clothes 
suggested that gorgeously flowered upholstery might 
be well received. Upon testing it out in use, however, 
it was found that it was not appropriate because the 
up and down movement of the car in motion made up- 
holstery with such patterns tiring to the eyes. 

Existing conditions of appropriateness, regardless 
of whether there seems to be any logical reason for 
them, often have to be considered. This was illus- 
trated by the experience of a large New York depart- 
ment store in styling an electric lamp of the tall kind 
that stands on the floor. The lamp had led all others 
in volume of sales for some time. But it was as ugly 
as conceivable. The store’s stylist, perplexed, gave it 
careful study. 

First she tried putting in competition with it a 
similar lamp of better design. It was graceful, pleas- 
ing, intended for the same purpose, and offered at a 
price that represented a much better value. Neverthe- 
less the ugly lamp continued to be the favorite. She 
studied it some more. Finally she decided that with 
all its crudities there was a certain elegance and 
grandeur about it, which the lamp of better design 
lacked. Whereupon she placed in competition with it 
a lamp of good design, yet suggesting elegance and 
grandeur. That was a different story. Soon the ele- 
gant lamp of good design sold better than the ugly one 
ever had. 

This is one of the objects that fashion in its present 
sense is attaining. It is tending to raise the com- 
mon level of taste. It is possible that at the same 
time it is vulgarizing standards of taste in high places. 
But that is debatable. Good design is being incor- 
porated in automobiles, vacuum cleaners, and double 
boilers, because that is one factor that has been found 
to help an article win style acceptance. 

Articles of esthetic worth are being spread among 
the multitudes. Multi-millioned vulgarians in the 
*nineties had diamonds set in their own and their 
dogs’ front teeth. Now the demand for diamonds has 
been seriously affected by the increased consumption 
of fashionable costume jewelry. Amber, by tradi- 
tion used only for pipe stems and necklaces, is fash- 
ionable for earrings that sell for $3.89. A really beau- 
tiful carnelian bracelet may be had for $14.96. Or 
would you like a copy of an early nineteenth century 
Spanish locket? That may be had for $79.50. And if 
anyone tries to tell you that they’re vulgar just be- 
cause they are comparatively inexpensive, and the 
butcher’s wife can afford them—and probably does— 
that person doesn’t read the fashion magazines! 
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By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. Clemenceau 


|: WAS INEVITABLE that the death of Clemen- 
. ceau should overshadow all other events of 
the past weeks. Throughout the world there was the 
same perception that one of the few giants of our own 
time, indeed one of the authentically great figures of 
history, had disappeared. 

Nor was it less inevitable that the tribute paid to 
him by the world should be at once reluctant and 
measured. Even at 88, as at last he visibly lost the 
final struggle, the spirit of this lonely old man held 
the world at a distance. To the end, his contempt for 
the weakness, the vanity, the futility of mankind 
erected an impassable wall between himself and 
humanity. He went to his grave without funeral cere- 
mony or mourners, without prayer or praise, con- 
temptuous of all custom. 

As arule it is possible to make a neat little pattern 
into which our public men can be fitted. They can be 
adjusted to the general scheme of things in which the 
good triumphs, the bad is punished, and the well-worn 
verities are duly vindicated. But the good and bad in 
Clemenceau were both on too colossal a scale to be 
fitted into any pattern. 

For France, Clemenceau was just as clearly the 
savior as Jeanne d’Arc. But how will it be possible 
to build about this savage, ruthless, destructive figure 
any such legend of patriotism as has been created 
about the gentle Maid of Domremy? In a supreme 
crisis, at a moment when Allied fortunes were trail- 
ing in the dust, when the French Army had broken 
down in mutiny, when defeatism was rife, when Russia 
had rotted to Bolshevism and Ludendorff was forging 
the final thunderbolt, suddenly Clemenceau appeared. 

One talks about the Miracle of the Marne, which 
was after all no more than the achievement of courage 
and brains. The real miracle was that of the winter 
and spring of 1918, when.Clemenceau flung himself into 
the battle, when his voice rose above the tumult— 
“My policy? I make war. I shall fight before Paris, 
in Paris, back of Paris. I shall fight until the last 
quarter of an hour, and that will be mine.” 

The Germans approached Amiens, they climbed 
Kemmel and encircled Ypres, they broke through on 
the Chemin des Dames and were again at the Marne, 
but the spirit of the Tiger remained indomitable. And 
just before the Germans attacked in Champagne on 
July 15, attacked to fail and fall, Clemenceau went out 
to the front line, to the trenches that were to be aban- 
doned to trap the enemy, to the few soldiers who were 
to be left as living bait and knew themselves already 
condemned to death. One of them picked for him a 
handful of field flowers; and that gesture, more than 
all else, for a moment broke his iron will. As long as 


he lived, those flowers gone to dust and straw, stood on 
his desk. And Albert, his faithful valet, put them in 
his grave as Clemenceau in his will had requested. 

When Foch failed at first, when the French Army 
was defeated in June of 1918, the Tiger covered his 
general. When the Chamber was filled with the out- 
cries of the terrified, Clemenceau stood by Foch as 
Lincoln had defended Grant. Finally, came the day 
when Clemenceau, back from the front, still covered 
with the mud of the trenches, announced from the 
tribune the surrender of Germany. The Chamber, 
France, the world hailed him as the Father of Victory. 

But with that victory the work of Clemenceau was 
done. What had he, who had been a fighter all his 
life, the destroyer, the opponent of tyranny, injustice, 
stupidity, to do with the restoration of a world which 
he despised, with the organization of democracy which 
he held “the most absurd of all things in an absurd 
world’? President Wilson, who wanted to make the 
world better, and Lloyd George, who wanted to make 
it British, were in his eyes equally futile. 


HE REAL CLUE to the character of Clemenceau 
is discoverable in the fact that he was a gigan- 
tic anachronism. Men denounced him as a national- 
ist, an imperialist, a man dominated by the memories 
of 1870 who had devoted his life to a policy of 
revanche. But in fact Clemenceau was the last au- 
thentic survivor of the age of the French Revolution. 
His spirit was the spirit that stormed the Bastille, 
overthrew the Bourbons, set up the Terror. Poincaré 
and not Clemenceau was the man of 1870. Clemen- 
ceau was the man of 1792. He made war, not tipon 
the system of Bismarck, but upon that of Metternich. 
If for him France was all, if he was concerned only 
with the integrity and the security of France one and 
indivisible, it was because the France of the Revolu- 
tion had been the single, the unique force for liberty. 
There was only France on the one hand and the coali- 
tion of privilege on the other when the Revolution 
went to the frontiers in 1792, and Valmy, in the words 
of Goethe, ushered in a new era. 

All his life he had fought the policy of colonial 
aggrandizement. He was against Tunis, Morocco, even 
Algeria. After 1870 he wanted to rid France of Cor- 
sica, the home of the Bonapartes. At the Paris Peace 
Conference he had no desire to take the Rhineland, be- 
cause the people were German. He, who said that 
there were ten million too many Germans in Europe 
and would not, I imagine, have shrunk from abolishing 
them, readily agreed to the plebiscite which the Ameri- 
cans provided, because he was not willing to take the 


Sarre if it meant annexing Germans. 
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Mr. Wilson’s followers and biographers denounce 
Clemenceau because he listened with impatience to the 
program of regeneration of the American President. 
For them he was an apostle of the old Europe. But 
France denounced him, and finally sent him into exile 
because he refused to adopt the age-old program of the 
left bank of the Rhine, which was the program of 
French nationalism. In fact, if he had little use for 
Wilson’s prescriptions of perfection, he had less for 
Foch’s precepts of militarism. 

In the end he made the Treaty of Versailles, which 
for him was comprehended in the acquisition for his 
country of the guarantee of Britain and the United 
States against a new German attack. 

The Armistice had given France Alsace and Lor- 
raine; the treaty added security. But when Great 
Britain and the United States evaded the treaty, then 
Clemenceau was destroyed. Then the imperialists, the 
militarists, the super-nationalists whom he had held at 
bay at the Peace Conference, together with the de- 
featists whom he had sent to prison and beyond the 
Pyrenees during the War, had their revenge. 

When Clemenceau was young in his Vendée, the sys- 
tem of Metternich still flourished. While he was still 
a youth the brief glow of 1848 faded into the tinsel 
__and gilt of a lesser Napoleon. And all his life he fought 
Napoleonism at home and reaction abroad. When he 
died, the Bolshevists ruled in the Kremlin, the Social- 
ists in Vienna, and control in Berlin was divided be- 
tween the Communists and the Socialists. His treaties 
had sealed the fate of the Hapsburgs and the Hohen- 
zollerns, they had accepted the destiny of the Roman- 
offs. Sans Souci and Schoenbrunn had become picnic 
places for the proletariat, as Versailles had long been. 

But with the construction of a new Europe Clemen- 
ceau had nothing to do. With the utter and irrevocable 
abolition of the Europe which had crushed the French 
Revolution he was ceaselessly occupied. While he lived, 
in his life, in his*speech, above all in his spirit, it was 
still possible to discover a meaning for the words, the 
music, the passion of the Marseillaise. When he died, 
it became no more than a national hymn like the 
Star-Spangled Banner or God Save the King. 

e 

LEMENCEAU WAS A FORCE, and not a system. 
He advocated no gospel, he embodied no 
doctrine. He was at once irresistible and inexplicable. 
He was the ultimate Jacobin, surviving in a world 
which had forgotten the French Revolution, which had 
known an industrial revolution and a mechanical evo- 
lution. But in the German he discovered the old 
enemy, the battlecry of Valmy rose to his lips. For a 
moment, just a moment, he revived in his country the 
spirit which had gone to the frontiers in 1792, and in 
that moment the War was won. But the moment be- 

fore and the moment after he was the anachronism. 

Ten years he lived in exile, condemned by his coun- 
try for the failure to win for France in the peace treaty 
what his countrymen expected, and—such is the irony 
of things human—condemned by the peoples of the 
Allied countries, because he had placed France above 
all else. He was appreciated only by the enemy, who 
denounced the spirit that had defeated them and 
lamented the fact that they had lacked a Clemenceau. 
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But in those ten years he never capitulated, faltered, 
explained. Wilson sunk tragically into the grave, 
Lloyd George diminished to the stature of political pan- 
handler, but Clemenceau managed always to make the 
world feel his contempt for it. From the heights 
serenely he surveyed the battle; and from a distance 
the old voice, still unbroken, passed upon his successors 
the scorching verdict of his blistering wit. 

When Deschanel was elected in his place as Presi- 
dent and, going crazy on a railway journey, was dis- 
covered walking the tracks in his pajamas, the Tiger 
only murmured: “Well, at least if they had elected 
me I think I could have got to Montelimar.” Poin- 
caré was “the man who knows everything and under- 
stands nothing.” Briand “the man who knows nothing 
and understands everything.” For ten years this voice 
beyond the tomb echoed through all of Paris and 
indeed through all Europe. Even from his distance 
the old archer shot only to kill, and rarely did one of 
his arrows fail of the target. Half the men in French 
public life were marked by his weapons. 

“This war is too serious a matter to be run by sol- 
diers,” he once flung out. “We are going to entertain 
a Russian delegation”’—this during the Franco-Rus- 
sian alliance—‘and I advise even you gentlemen of 
the press to keep your hands in your pockets.” 

“A Franco-Italian alliance, a Latin combination 
against the Anglo-Saxon,” this he hurled at Orlando in 
the Paris Conference, “magnificent, my dear colleague, 
if only you could win battles by running away.” 

“The good God had only Ten Commandments, but 
Mr. Wilson has Fourteen Points.” And when Wilson 
would have had the League intervene to prevent white 
slave traffic, Clemenceau sweetly affirmed that the 
American President was now anxious to make the 
world safe for the demi-monde. Once he took an 
American friend to a cemetery on the top of a Vendée 
hill, to which the path wound through briers and up 
a steep slope—‘Almost,” he said, “I am persuaded to 
have a public funeral, just to make Poincaré and the 
rest of them climb up here.” 

A terrible cld man, yet who can estimate what 
it meant to the French soldier in the frightful spring 
and summer of 1918 to see him coming down the front 
line trench, dragging after him generals and “brass 
hats” and politicians. And there was about him, too, 
an ultimate honesty. He was anti-clerical, the church 
was the enemy. But when back in 1907 he heard of 
Foch as a good soldier and sent for him to name him 
head of the War School, the future marshal explained, 
“But my brother is a priest and I am a believer.” 

“All the same, I want you to fight and not to preach, 
my friend,” said the Tiger. 

And while he made Foch and supported him in the 
dark days of disaster, it was Foch who struck him 
down in the end, not from a mean or personal spite, 
for the other was a great man, too, but because of dif- 
ference in conception of French security. Yet Clemen- 
ceau went to his bier. He did not forgive, he forgot 
all personal consideration. ‘Today one thinks only 
of what he did for France,” he said. 

Moreover, if he could be ruthless with the great, 
merciless with the pretentious, brutal with the oppo- 
nent, he was equally capable of incredible considera- 
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tion, gentleness, patience with the small. It was 
enough that anyone had been in the days of his coun- 
try’s trial identified in his mind as a friend of France, 
to be welcomed always. 

Somewhere in my letters I still have a note from 
him in his own hand. I had as usual written that I 
was in Paris and asked if he would receive me and by 
telephone the message had come back to come the next 
day at a fixed time. But two hours later arrived a 
letter in which he said, “You doubtless have my mes- 
sage, but I am writing to explain why I replied to you 
in such a sans fagon manner. The reason—and it is 
not a sufficiently good one—was that I had convoked 
some of my political friends to a conference and your 
note fell in at that moment. But now I hasten to re- 
pair the breach.” 

Once I wandered into the Rue Franklin and at the 
door I met Tardieu, now Prime Minister of France, 
and he said to me, “Ah, but you are unlucky, you have 
come at a terrible moment. He is in a frightful mood.” 
And when I entered the library, he sat glowering at 
Tardieu and Mandel (the man who yesterday upset 
the Briand ministry) as they sat on the edge of their 
chairs—for all the world like children kept after 
school. But all in a second his face changed and he 
said gently, “Ah, and what news have you brought me 
of America?” 

Of the men of the great days whom I have met and 
known, and I have at least met almost all of them, he 
was the man who seemed to me at once the greatest 


and the most honest. If he had gigantic faults, he had 
not small weaknesses. In his presence you were at 
once astounded by his force and amazed by his utter 
simplicity. He never stooped to color or caviled to 
evade. Once I asked him: 

“Tn America they say, Mr. President, that you knew 
that Mr. Wilson could not commit the country, that 
you realized that his promise needed the ratification 
of the Senate.” 

“Oh,” he said, “we never thought of such a thing. 
You were far away, to be sure, I never expected much 
—but I trusted Lloyd George and he got away from 
me,” and then he added, quickly— 

“You knew President Wilson, you knew his weak- 
nesses, his limitations, but oh, I give you my word, I 
could never have lived a day with Lloyd George, I 
could never have endured it, if it had not been for 
Wilson.” Moreover, although he never spared Wil- 
son’s foibles, at bottom he preserved for the American 
President a certain respect and an unmistakable affec- 
tion. To his mind the Wilsonian principles were child- 
ish, but the man who championed them was honest. 
And never have I seen the Tiger so shaken as during 
his American trip, just after he had visited the stricken 
ex-President in Washington. 

If I linger over these personal details it is because, 
while all the world knows the Clemenceau of the 
legend, the Tiger of history, few by contrast know 
Clemenceau the friend. Yet in this, too, his gift was 
rare and on the same scale as all else. 


II. André Tardieu 


F GEORGES CLEMENCEAU was an anachronism, 

André Tardieu, the new Prime Minister of 
France, is the single statesman of post-war France who 
might be described as belonging exclusively to the 
modern world. He is a man without a political past 
antedating the great struggle. He had but just en- 
tered the Chamber of Deputies for the first time when 
the outbreak of the conflict took him to the front. 
There, as a captain, he shared the fortunes of the 
fighting men. Wounded, gassed, at last rendered un- 
fit by hard service for more combat, he came back to 
the Chamber to become, almost overnight, the first 
lieutenant of Clemenceau. 

In the United States we knew him as the represen- 
tative of France in Washington and New York in the 
War crisis, and again at Paris where he represented 
Clemenceau in an intricate series of dealings with the 
American delegation. That phase of his activity is set 
forth in the famous book in which he described the 
Peace Conference. If, in a measure, his réle there was 
secondary, he was the single associate whom the Tiger 
trusted fully. 

When Clemenceau was refused the Presidency be- 
cause of the failure charged against him by the French 
critics of the Treaty of Versailles, Tardieu shared his 
fall. He was the almost unique defender of the Treaty 
and the Tiger in the first post-war Chamber. He was 
among the victims of the election of 1924; even his 
newspaper languished and failed. Tardieu seemed to 
have disappeared. But in 1926, standing for a con- 


stituency in the East, he was triumphantly elected in 
a campaign in which his speeches electrified France. 

It was the moment when the franc had almost col- 
lapsed, when the nation was turning to Poincaré, when 
the country was for the moment done with parochial 
politics and eager to find leadership. Returning to 
the Palais Bourbon, Tardieu became almost overnight 
the lieutenant of Poincaré as he had been of Clemen- 
ceau. Minister of Public Works, Minister of the 
Interior, the latter the most important post from 
the viewpoint of domestic politics, in barely three 
years he made for himself a new reputation. 

And this reputation is a reputation based upon the 
conception that France is a country with a future, a 
country which has within itself the capacity to create 
and maintain a modern industrial civilization. To 
reorganize the factories, railways, to exploit the vast 
resources of hydraulic power, to transform France 
from an eighteenth century to a twentieth century 
nation, this is the program of Tardieu. 

The men about him are the men who had their 
training in the years which followed 1870, whose at- 
tention was concentrated upon domestic political 
battles, against the Royalists and the Bonapartists, 
against clericalism. They are the men of all the 
enormous but sterile controversies which extend 
through Panama and the Dreyfus Affair right down to 
the eve of 1914. They are of the generation which 
suffered from the consequences of the defeat of 1870. 

But Tardieu is of the generation which was just 
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coming on when the War broke, the generation which 
fought and won the War, which had already recovered 
hope and confidence. His is the generation which is in 
the real sense modern. Himself, Tardieu does not 
belong to any political party, is not the heir to any of 
the old controversies. His platform is progress, na- 
tional reorganization. He believes in France as a 
great power for the future as well as the past. 


HE NEW Prime MINIsTER is a man of force, 

lirectness, enormous clarity of thought and 
phrase. He has something of the Clemenceau gift 
of the mordant phrase, he has quite as much of the 
dictatorial manner of Poincaré. In reality, he is in 
an odd fashion the heir of the man who saved France 
politically in the War and of that other man who 
saved her financially in the post-war crisis of 1926. 

Hitherto Tardieu has lacked any great gift as a poli- 
tician. He has had an unhappy facility for making 
enemies. He has been handicapped by his utter re- 
fusal to subject himself to the narrow and heavy disci- 
pline of any party group. He has been a free man, 
equally distrusted for this by the political groups of 
the Right and of the Left. 

But he has made a great step forward in the latest 
years. Beyond any debate, the mass of Frenchmen 
are tired of the endless political intrigue, the unending 
futilies of domestic party politics. The last crisis, 
which followed the fall of the Briand Cabinet, was 
typical. For two weeks, at a moment when France 
needed to be represented in many world affairs, all was 
paralyzed by a mean and ignoble domestic squabble. 
Party feuds reached the point where it was impossible 
to form any government until Tardieu boldly assumed 
the responsibility, undertook the task which seemed 
impossible, and in the briefest of time presented 
France with a government. 

That government today rests upon the slenderest of 
foundations. Its majority comes from the Right. It 
is bitterly opposed for narrow political reasons by all 
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FRANCE LEAVES A BILL WITH HER PREMIER 


Premier Tardieu, to Briand: ‘The bill is due in six months, and I don’t 
think I can get it renewed.” The Fascist cartoonist refers to the recent 


vote of confidence in Tardieu, doubting that it will be renewed because 
the Premier is pledged to evacuate the Rhineland by June, 1930. 
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the groups of the Left, but it is also, because of the 
foreign policy of Briand, distrusted by the Right, 
which supports it. It may fall overnight, and no one 
will venture to forecast for it any extended life. But 
nevertheless the action of Tardieu has already 
stamped him as a man who has arrived. 

The phenomenon has meaning for the rest of the 
world, too. Today, having at last consolidated its 
finances, France is enjoying an unexampled prosperity. 
A good crop has enriched the farmers and saved 
France from buying food abroad. French exports have 
equaled French imports, the gold reserve in the Bank 
of France has risen to high-water mark. Politically 
France is backed by most of the military powers of the 
Continent, which are her allies. At Geneva, her in- 
fluence in the League is unequaled. 

In this situation France has found a strong man, 
whose foreign policy is bound to be independent. In 
all future conferences, at London first of all, France 
will take the role of a great power and speak confi- 
dently. At London Tardieu will maintain the French 
naval position with equal sincerity and confidence. 
He is just as unlikely to agree to any terms which will 
insure Britain overwhelming naval superiority in the 
face of France, as to all proposals that Italy shall 
obtain parity. 

Tardieu is the embodiment of a Young France, not 
wholly dissimilar in spirit, if totally removed in man- 
ner, from the Italy of Mussolini. He represents a 
France at last conscious of having won the War and 
having been able to consolidate the victory. He is not 
nationalist in any narrow and petty way. He is not 
a militarist at all. But he is the spokesman of a strong 
France, which feels herself able and ready to play in 
the world a part commensurate with her great past. 

That Tardieu will assist, rather than delay, the eco- 
nomic codperation and even the political reconciliation 
with Germany, may be expected. He is a realist. But 
on the other hand in the matter of the Young Plan, 
the Sarre Basin, the evacuation of the Rhineland, his 
point of view will be dominated by material considera- 
tions, he will not be controlled by the vague and senti- 
mental mysticism of Briand. 

Moreover, vis-d-vis Great Britain and the United 
States, he is certain to take a high tone. For Tardieu 
cannot fail to recall that it was the failure of the 
United States and Great Britain to carry out the 
Treaty of Guarantee that wrecked Clemenceau and 
temporarily ruined his first lieutenant. Tardieu will 
go to London with as pertinent and poignant memories 
of Paris as Briand will carry of the Washington Con- 
ference, where he, in turn, was the victim of Anglo- 
Saxon actions. 

Young, confident, brilliant, Tardieu is above all else 
a man of a new age. Like Mussolini and Stresemann, 
he has broken with old routine and traditional con- 
ceptions. He is in no sense the captive of pre-war 
prejudices or war passions. He is a prophet of a great 
France, which will go to London to speak as a great 
power. And at the moment, France occupies a posi- 
tion in Europe unequaled since the days of Richelieu 
and Mazarin—a position not like that of the days of 
Louis XIV and of Napoleon because, strong as France 
was then, her very strength united Europe against her. 
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Today her interests and those of many European 
states are identical. 

Actually the arrival of Tardieu foreshadows a new 
force in Europe. If he can last through the first criti- 
cal weeks, he may easily gain a prominence like that 
of Stresemann. But the key to the rdle that he will 
play must be found not in any search of high politics 
of the old sort, or of the methods of militarism. 

For Tardieu belongs not to the eighteenth century as 
did Clemenceau, not to the nineteenth as did Poincaré, 


but to the twentieth. He is high priest not of the 
balance of power or the system of alliances, about 
which he once wrote sophomorically. He is the man 
of the age of Henry Ford, of rationalization, of cartels, 
and of trusts horizontal and trusts vertical. Indus- 
trially, economically, financially he is the French con- 
vert to the conceptions alike of the United States and 
Germany. Mechanically, he believes in the American- 
ization of France. But politically, no Frenchman is 
more certain to resist Anglo-Saxon influence, 


_ II. London 


r IS PERHAPS inevitable when one has seen many 
conferences—and particularly the Peace Con- 
ference of Paris and the Naval Conference of Wash- 
ington—that there should be a preliminary sense of 
apprehension in respect of the forthcoming London 
gathering. Moreover, that apprehension takes some 
little stimulus from the fact that Mr. Stimson is set- 
ting forth on his journey well nigh on the anniversary 
of the day, eleven years ago, when Woodrow Wilson 
took ship for the great adventure which was to end for 
him in defeat, disaster, and tragic death. 

Again, while the passion and violence of the imme- 
diate post-war period have disappeared, and the world 
is unmistakably moving steadily toward tranquillity, 
it is still impossible to escape the feeling that at bot- 
tom little has changed. Mr. Stimson is carrying abroad 
a new formula of appeasement, which his fellow coun- 
trymen regard as a program of peace. But in its ad- 
vocacy he will inescapably encounter a Europe divided 
by its own conceptions and aspirations. 

Mr. Stimson is going to a conference with a Labor 
Government in Britain which is socialist, with a 
French Government which is republican but conserva- 
tive, and with an Italian Government which is in the 
hands of a dictator. Between these governments exists 
a well-nigh impassable barrier, resulting from funda- 
mental political conceptions. And to this instinctive 
and dominating opposition there are added obstacles 
arising from divergent national aims. 

England and France are today divided by the re- 
crudescence of all the old rivalries of the past. Ques- 
tions of prestige, of national pride, and of material in- 
terest divide them. Great Britain at The Hague 
ostentatiously broke with France. After The Hague 
it just as ostentatiously sought American friendship. 

Over all Europe and indeed over all the world, be- 
cause the Japanese and the South American countries 
are equally interested, there is being asked the ques- 
tion: “Did MacDonald’s American excursion fore- 
shadow an Anglo-American alliance? Is it the first 
clear demonstration of the approach of an Anglo- 
American hegemony in the world?” 

No denial, of the many that have come from London 
and Washington, has quite served to destroy the sus- 
picion. But if such an alliance was even thinkable, 
the first objective of French, of Italian, of Japanese 
statesmanship at London would be to destroy it. And 
it is axiomatic that the more closely the United States 
and Great Britain seem to be working together, the 


slighter the chance of any real achievement at London. 
The French have already announced that from their 


‘point of view the London Conference is no more than 


a relatively unimportant prelude to the meeting at 
Geneva. They have insisted that no question of arma- 
ment can be settled save at the League. Nor have 
they less clearly indicated that they are unwilling to 
accept for cruisers any such limitation as was fixed 
for them at Washington. In submarines they demand 
not even equality with the greatest, but maintenance 
of a present strength, which is superiority. 

If France and Great Britain are now engaged in 
their usual conflict, a new clash has arisen in the Medi- 
terranean, where Italy’s demand for parity with France 
has injected a new difficulty. France’s battleship 
strength, in relation to Britain’s, was set at 10-3.5 at 
the Washington Conference. But 10-6 is the relation 
between her present construction program and the 
British figure set by MacDonald in his conversations 
with Hoover. If Italy demands the same ratio, then 
Great Britain is called upon to surrender her historic 
policy of a two-power standard. She will find herself 
weaker than the combined fleets of France and Italy. 

In their present mood the British people are not 
willing to accept such a position. They are prepared 
to agree to parity with us. But they are not prepared 
to grant our demand for reduction, if such reduction 
shall transform their situation in the face of the great 
Mediterranean states. Such agreement could be had 
only provided we were prepared to agree to an alliance 
with Britain which would insure our naval support to 
the British fleet, and thus in effect maintain British 
supremacy in Europe. 


M® Stimson FACES a double problem. If he 
wants limitation and reduction, if he is 
to carry out the Hoover purpose, which is reduction © 
above all else, he must do one of two things. He has 
either to persuade the British to accept reduction, or 
he must persuade the French and Italians. The first 
will abolish the advantage of the two-power standard 
of the British, and in the minds of many Englishmen 
compromise British security. The second will con- 
demn the French and Italians for all time to complete 
helplessness in the face of British seapower. 

If Stimson takes the British horn of the dilemma, 
and addresses himself to Rome and Paris, then the 
Latin peoples will instantly believe in the reality of an 
Anglo-American alliance. They will see Stimson as 
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France saw Hughes at the Washington Conference— 
as the ally of Britain, as: the agent employed by 
Britain to perpetuate unconditional supremacy for the 
British fleet in Europe. But if the American Secretary 
of State takes the Latin end, then the British with full 
justice will declare that the United States is ready to 
sacrifice British security to enable America to have not 
only parity but parity on the cheap. 

We are going to Europe again, as I have said before, 
almost on the anniversary of Wilson’s great adventure. 
We are going with a program which we as a nation 
regard as a prospectus of peace as well as a prescrip- 
tion for prosperity, since it involves the ending of 
wasteful armaments. But we are going to a Europe 
in which there are even today matters of greater im- 
portance than the narrow question of disarmament. 
The old issues of security and national prestige which 
wrecked the Wilsonian program have lost little of their 
vitality between 1919 and 1930. 

For Britain friendship with America purchased by 
parity is an objective honestly sought. But it cannot 
rank with the purpose to retain that supremacy in 
European waters on those vital lanes of British com- 
merce which are always menaced by French or Italian 
seapower. France and Italy are perfectly prepared to 
support any American proposal which insures for us 
parity with Britain. But no cabinet or statesman 
could live in either country did he accept the role of 
a third-rate power at sea for all time. 

The question of comparative sea strength as between 
the United States and Great Britain is a purely Anglo- 
Saxon issue, but as long as the British regard decisive 
supremacy over the combined fleets of the Latin coun- 
tries, and the Latin countries refuse to accept the pres- 
ent situation in this respect as definitive, we are caught 
in an impasse. 

If Great Britain had settled its naval questions with 
France and Italy, if the result of this settlement was 
the fixation of the relative and the actual strength of 
all three fleets, then a settlement between the United 
States and Britain over the question of parity would 
be simple; for we are totally unconcerned with French 
and Italian naval strength. If, for example, Britain, 
Italy. and France agreed upon a ratio of 10-5-5 and 
tha ‘io was expressed in the terms of 350,000 tons 
for ..2 British and 175,000 for each of the two Latin 
states, adjustment of \nglo-American tonnage would 
be weli-nigh automatic. 

Nor would it be much more difficult to undertake a 
campaign of reduction, since if all three powers re- 
duced pari passu, their relative position would be un- 
changed. But the trouble is that Britain and France 
and Italy and France cannot settle their dispute over 
ratios. And the British fleet remains based upon the 
French and Italian strength. 

The British demand for a two-power standard, or 
the French and Italian refusal to accept it, may be 
politically foolish, morally indefensible, and economi- 
cally mad. But both demands exist and are backed by 
national sentiment. Mr. Wilson encountered the same 
clash of views between France and Great Britain over 
the Rhineland—the French public demanding the mili- 
tary frontier of the Rhine as the sole physical guar- 
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antee of security, and the British resisting because this 
seemed to involve French hegemony in Europe. He 
accepted a compromise by which we and the British 
guaranteed the security of France; and France aban- 
doned her claim to the Rhine. But the United States 
Senate and people were not prepared to accept such a 
commitment. Today again the British would un- 
doubtedly abandon the two-power standard in the face 
of an American alliance, while France and Italy would 
reduce their naval aspirations if the United States gave 
each a guarantee of American military and naval sup- 
port in time of danger. But everyone knows that 
either promise would be flung out by the Senate, with 
the approval of the majority of the American people. 

It would be a mistake to see in this present situation 
any revival of militarism or imperialism, any return 
of the pre-war situation. The cause of peace gains in 
Europe steadily. But all the gains since 1919 have not 
yet amounted to so much that any nation is prepared 
to abandon its own prescription of security. Not the 
British, the Italian, or the French. A Socialist Prime 
Minister can no more bring Britain to this than a 
Fascist dictator. 

There is the problem as I see it. To say that it is 
insoluble is absurd. To forecast complete failure at 
London is to exaggerate. Real progress may be 
achieved in curtailing battleship construction programs 
in a variety of details. Between the United States and 
Britain a conditional agreement of parity can be made, 
an agreement which includes our recognition that Brit- 
ain intends to be as strong as France and Italy to- 
gether, in cruisers, and that the United States is free 
to construct and maintain a fleet equal to the British. 

But until the United States finds itself dealing with 
a Europe which has settled its own questions; as long 
as Britain and France and France and Italy are 
divided by conceptions of national interest and pres- 
tige—and I use prestige in no invidious sense—all our 
proposals are going to find a hearing or a rejection 
primarily as they affect or leave untouched the main 
points at issue. 

Our danger lies in the possibility that with the best 
intention in the world we shall be put in the position 
of backing one European country against another, as 
Mr. Hughes seemed to the French to be backing the 
British at Washington, or of surrendering vital Amer- 
ican principles, as President Wilson was believed to 
have done at Paris. 

In the end, all this comes down to the obvious fact 
that as long as we refuse to join the League of Nations 
and refuse to use our force and resources in common 
with all League powers, not alone to maintain peace 
but to punish the peace-breaker, we shall have to ac- 
cept the right of the League powers and of all states 
to decide for themselves the size and nature of their 
machinery for defense. 

“Disarm, reduce, limit,” we say to Europe. “Yes,” 
Europe replies, “certainly—provided only you will 
guarantee us against any evil consequences of such 
action.” That, one day, Britain, France, and Italy will 
say to Mr. Stimson, as they said it to Mr. Wilson at 
Paris. And on that day Mr. Stimson, obviously, can 
say nothing in reply. 
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“(9he New Education at Holyoke 


By A GRADUATE OF THE CLAss OF 1913 


HEN ONE HAS STRAYED from academic 

paths for as many years as the writer 
has, one is inclined-to make two mistakes about the 
present college world: 

First, to listen to the general lament about what is 
wrong with our colleges and fails to make any check- 
up. The alumna is impressed by the mere reiteration 
of the plaints. She is too ready to believe when she is 
told that the students generally are no longer inter- 
ested in the academic side of college life; that they 
regard it as less important and certainly less exciting 
than other phases of college originally supposed to be 
incidental ; that there is a notable absence of ardor in 
the pursuit of learning, ardor on the part of the stu- 
dents and even on the part of the faculty. 

Her second mistake is to assume that the same 
winds are now blowing across the college campus as 
stirred the academic groves a decade ago. She forgets 
that the colleges are always young, that their eternal 
youth is the constant pouring of new wine into old 
bottles. Surprises await her. 

I cannot match with anything in my past the scenes 
I recently witnessed at Mount 


body inflamed with zeal for a purely academic pro- 
gram. “Nothing really great was ever accomplished 
without enthusiasm,” Emerson once said. If enthusi- 
asm alone were a guarantee of greatness, I could 
prophesy that the reception accorded the new curricu- 
lum plainly indicated that the quality of greatness 
belongs to it. 

The students applauded the announcement of the 
abolition of definite required subjects, and almost 
cheered the description of an elective system in which 
each student will be allowed and expected to do in- 
tensive work in her chosen field of study. It seemed 
to the on-looker that they responded to what one mem- 
ber of the faculty described as a recognition of their 
“moral coming-of-age,” which is implicit in the new 
curriculum. They showed their eagerness to paddle 
their own canoes, to decide for themselves (after an 
adequate trial in more than one field of knowledge) 
what most interests them and where their aptitudes 
lie. They showed more than willingness to take the 
greater responsibility which the new curriculum offers. 

It is clear that the faculty members who planned the 
program have not missed the 
new note in the students’ re- 


Holyoke College, on an eve- 
ning when I was a guest there. 
The entire college was present 
at the Thanksgiving Chapel 
Assembly when announce- 
ment was made of Mount 
Holyoke’s new curriculum, to 
be put into operation with the 
class entering in 1930. I can 
remember no other experience 
which gave an opportunity to 
see a faculty and_ student 


ae Hotyoke Cottece, at South Hadley in 
western Massachusetts, is one of seven col- 
leges for women whose united effort to increase their 
endowment—and thus to enlarge their opportuni- 


ties—deserves unqualified success. The other six 
colleges are Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley. The combined endowment 
of all seven women’s colleges falls short of the aver- 
age endowment of seven neighboring colleges for 
men. It is a mere coincidence that at this time 
Mount Holyoke announces well-considered plans 
looking toward the abolition of required subjects and 
the substitution of an elective system. 


quirements. “We are fully 
convinced,” said one of them, 
“that greater responsibility on 
the part of students does more 
to mature and inspire them 
than the most well-meant di- 
rection. If there are those 
who will try to slide through 
by a minimum of effort, that 
is their tragedy. A restricted 
system should no longer re- 
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tard the progress of the majority who are urged by 
a real sincerity of purpose. We plan so that the ma- 
jority may have real educational opportunity.” 

The new curriculum offered to the students at 
Mount Holyoke College—although well in line with 
the emphasis on individualized programs of study 
which now characterizes American colleges—is the 
outgrowth of experience within the college itself, based 
on two innovations of a few years ago. These were the 
examination in the major subject required of all 
students, and the honor work program for seniors. 

The general examination taken by each senior in 
her last semester is concerned with her major subject, 
but it has no necessary connection with particular 
courses she has followed. The intention is to test 
the student’s grasp of her subject as a whole, her con- 
cept of the relation of its parts to the whole, and of 
the whole to other fields of knowledge. It asks her the 
location, size, the nature, and significance of the forest 
with whose individual trees she has been concerned. 

The system of study for the degree with honor al- 
lows seniors having a certain standard of scholarship 
to devote twelve hours free from courses to intensive 
work in their major field. It speedily appeared that the 
students thus put on their own responsibility were go- 
ing at their work with complete disregard for hours 
or requirements. The student majoring in history 
who was following the trail of the Theory of Natural 
Boundaries found herself pursuing a magic quest. The 
custom grew of developing related problems into pro- 
grams of codperative research, and the honor students 
so employed felt the stimulus of a joint enterprise. 
Gradually the influence of the honor work program 
began to be felt throughout the whole curriculum. 


N VIEW OF THESE RESULTS the feeling grew that 

each of the 1000 girls at Mount Holyoke should 
have similar opportunity for individualized study. It 
was determined, therefore, to formulate a new curric- 
ulum which would give not only honor students but 
every student greater freedom and new opportunity for 
intensive work in a chosen field. Under the new 
plan all studies are divided into three groups: 


1. Language and literature and art; 
2. Natural sciences and mathematics; 
3. Social studies. 


During the first two years the student may range 
over a wide extent of territory, but she must choose 
two subjects from each of the above groups in addition 
to freshman English, the one course required of all 
students. At the conclusion of her sophomore year, 
after she has tested her aptitude in each field of study, 
she chooses the group in which her intensive work is to 
be done; and as soon as possible after the end of her 
second year she must decide upon one subject within 
this field in which she will specialize. 

In the last two years, under the new plan, the work 
will be increasingly intensive, and chiefly devoted to 
the major and correlated fields. Here especially the 
rigid barrier between departments will be broken 
down, so that students will secure a broader cultural 
outlook than could be arrived at by the previous indis- 
criminate dipping into each subject in the curriculum. 
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Finally, all students showing ability and inclination 
for free study in their major field will have the oppor- 
tunity during their senior year to plan for six semester 
hours absolutely free from class-room requirements. 
This work will be done in individual consultation with 
instructors or in very small groups. 

Such plans for individualizing study among the stu- 
dents require for realization a large group of scholarly 
instructors and far different aims in building. Mount 
Holyoke must have an enlarged and perfected physical 
plant. The proposed addition to the library, for ex- 
ample, provides—aside from increased space for books 
—small study rooms and seminars. Other academic 
buildings are planned similarly to socialize scholarship. 

Instead of dealing separately with the building 
called for by the new program, Mount Holyoke has 
embarked upon a single harmonious plan for educating 
and housing one thousand students. This is already 
in the hands of a group of experts of which Mr. Arthur 
Shurtleff, the landscape architect, is chairman. It in- 
cludes Ralph Adams Cram, consultant architect, and 
the firm of French and Hubbard, consulting engineers. 

The entire building project requires a budget of 
many millions, and cannot be undertaken at once; but 
the plan insures an appropriate place for every unit 
added. More than a million dollars has been given or 
pledged the college during the last year, and it is hoped 
that the beginning of 1930 may see ground broken for 
the extension to the library and for a wing of the phy- 
sical-chemical building. 

Even more important than buildings, however, ac- 
cording to President Woolley, are the faculty. In a 
very real sense they are the life of the college. The 
academic program which parallels the building pro- 
gram requires the raising of present salaries and the 
doubling of the teaching force, the cost of which is 
estimated at about seven million dollars. 

Whatever the future may bring, enthusiasm for the 
present, especially for the new curriculum, is keen and 
lively. My acquaintance with college professors is too 
limited to afford valuable comment, but I hazard the 
guess that the zeal and excitement of the Mount 
Holyoke staff for the new academic program is as rare 
as I believe it is to be prophetic. 

Students I know somewhat better. Their excite- 
ment, I am certain, is unusual. All over the campus 
and through the halls I heard them talking, not about 
the swimming pool or the Junior Show just over, or 
even the Thanksgiving holiday just about to begin. 
They were talking about the new curriculum. As one 
sophomore put it: “They all wish they could begin col- 
lege over again. Think of the things they could do!” 

I was excited myself, excited as I had never be- 
lieved I could be over studies I had left quite happily 
behind me. And the fancy came to me, as I found my 
way to Faculty House in the late dusk, that it was 
not so very unlike that terrible excitement eight cen- 
turies ago when from the four corners of Europe young 
men came by horseback, by caravan, by foot, to light 
their candles at those beacon lights that were dispel- 
ling the shadows of the Middle Ages—the Sorbonne, 
Oxford, Salerno. Was it possible that there might be 
again in the twentieth century a revival of learning, 
this time in the colleges for women? 


eix months ago the President set up the Federal Farm Board to help 


the farmer. 


W. F. Shilling Sane S. Wilson 


James M. Stone Arthur M. Hote Sec. of Agr. 


President Herbert Hoover 


Just what has that board done to date? 


Carl Williams C. E. Denman 


Alexander H. Legge, Chmn. Cc. C. Teague 


((>he Farm Board in Action 


By JAMES E. BOYLE 


Professor of Rural Economy, Cornell University 


Prsoes Hoover selected for the new Farm 
Board eight zealous believers in codperative 
marketing. With a fund of five hundred million dol- 
lars back of them these men obviously wield a vast 
economic power for the weal or woe of agriculture. 
“Are you a Republican?” “Are you a Democrat?” 
These two questions were not asked these men either 
before or after their appointment. 

Two of them, the chairman and vice-chairman 
of the board, are capitalists; two are editors of farm 
papers; four are dirt farmers. All are actively and 
vigorously for more codperation among farmers. 

There are several strings to the Farm Board’s bow, 
but during its first five months of operation it used 
only one—its power to loan money to codperative asso- 
ciations. Only four loans were made during the first 
eight weeks. The fourth loan, for instance, $500,000, 
was made to the North Dakota-Montana Wheat Pool. 


This money was loaned to the Wheat Growers’ Organ- 
ization to use in increasing the initial payments or ad- 
vances on wheat delivered by the members. 

“This advance will very greatly aid us, also, in carry- 
ing the wheat of our members, and in holding back 
from the market such wheat until such time as better 
prices prevail,” says George E. Duis, president of the 
wheat pool. Here is a frank and concrete example of 
one purpose of the new Agricultural Marketing Act— 
to enable farmers to withhold from the market. 

In canvassing public opinion and farmer opinion in 
various parts of the United States concerning the 
merits of this act, I find that the farmers are quite gen- 
erally either skeptical or entirely apathetic. Those 
directly concerned with the act in Washington voice 
strong optimism; but members of Congress, of both 
parties, are very much divided in their opinions. A 
few western Senators of the President’s own party 
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openly condemn the law. Senator Carter Glass of 
Virginia has declared in a public address that the law 
means merely “a new bunch of bureaucrats to pester 
the farmer.” 

“JT invest you with responsibility, authority, and re- 
sources such as have never before been conferred by 
our government in assistance of any industry.” This 
is the language used by President Hoover when he 
launched the new Farm Board on its way. 

Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, himself an ex-officio 
member of the Farm Board, characterized this new 
agency in these words: 


In all the history of America, there has been no pro- 
gram and no legislation in aid of any industry compar- 
able with it. Never has a President heretofore called a 
special session of Congress to deal with problems of one 
class or calling... . The Farm Board has no right to en- 
gage in business. Its job is to foster the organization of 
agriculture, to finance farmer-owned and farmer-con- 
trolled codperatives which may buy, sell, process, or store 
farm commodities. 


These are general statements, of course, but they do 
correctly picture in general outline this new agricul- 
tural agency with its five-hundred-million-dollar loan 
fund and its vast powers. 

Mr. Alexander Legge, chairman of the board, con- 
strues the powers and duties of the board to cover 
both marketing and production, these two goals to be 
reached by means of the farmers’ large-scale codper- 
atives. Says Mr. Legge: 


The board believes that it can be of great assistance 
to the American farmers by encouraging the development 
of large-scale, central codperative organizations. Such 
an agency would be able to exert a measurable degree 
of control over the flow of its products to market. The 
Federal Farm Board, as now organized, is not going to 
buy or sell any commodity, 
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only as fast as the farmers, through their organizations, 
are able and willing to accept the program. The im- 
provement of agricultural conditions must be based on 
self-help. In the long run, however, the board will render 
the greatest service both to agriculture and to the nation 
by helping the farmer to help himself. 


Three things stand out sharp and distinct in all 
public addresses thus far made by the members of the 
board. The board will use its powers to promote co- 
operative associations, particularly one type of asso- 
ciation—the large-scale, highly centralized type. In 
the second place, the board will furnish financial aid 
to codperatives, which will be in the nature of loans. 
In the third place, the board believes or professes to 
believe in the ultimate virtue of self-help rather than 
state aid. 


HE Farm Boarp took up temporary quarters 

in the Mayflower Hotel. Some newspaper re- 
porters, with a sense of humor, pointed to this palatial 
hotel with its pomp and swank as the first habitation of 
the farm relief board. But the board replied that 
nothing is too good for the farmer. Once the board 
was organized and ready for business it was literally 
overwhelmed with job hunters and with suggested 
plans for relieving the farmer and with specific re- 
quests for financial aid. Some forty or fifty groups, 
claiming to represent various branches of agriculture, 
requested their share of the five hundred million dol- 
lars. They all wanted money. “Action postponed,” 
was the stereotyped reply given to these early comers. 
The board is a conservative body. 

It was soon found necessary to organize a loan 
division and to place at the head of it a prominent 
banker from Baltimore. Through this division all 
financial aid will be extended. In other words, this 


board will perform the banking service of lending. 


money as banks perform this 





agricultural or otherwise. All 
its members, including the 
chairman, are in complete 
sympathy with the codpera- 
tive movement. The major 4, 
policy of the board will be the / 
expansion and strengthening 
of the codperative movement. 
The board cannot raise prices 


brought about through the co- 


arbitrarily. The effect of the a rs 
activities of the Federal Farm 

Board on production must be = 
carefully considered. Effec- 

tive codrdination of produc- . 

tion with demand must be Pile se, 


operative associations. Such 
codrdination of supply and 


demand is a problem to which |= J 

the farmer codperatives must 

give further attention and in 
LOAN 


the solution of which the Fed- 
eral Farm Board must render 
all possible assistance. The 
board will not attempt to 








service, being hard-headed 
rather than soft-hearted 
about it. 

The board soon had to 
close its doors to public 
meetings, and to hear only 
those who were there by pre- 
arrangement. With its time 
thus: organized, members of 
the board were able to get 
7 ~ | out and establish personal 
contact here and there about 
Zz e the United States, to speak 

wy at state fairs, to hold break- 
fasts and luncheons and din- 
ners with farm leaders, and 
to give radio talks from 
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EAT GROWERS these efforts necessary in 


order to “sell” the Farm 
Board idea to the farmers 
themselves. 








force its program on any _ From the Daily News (Chicago) 
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group of people. It will move 


Passing from talk to ac- 
tion, the board extended its 
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that these farmers will save 








first aid to the citrus grow- 
ers of Florida. A hurricane 
had devastated part of this 
territory; then came the 
Mediterranean fruit fly—the 
worlds greatest known 
enemy of the orange indus- 
try. Suffering from these 
two plagues, Florida farmers 
in certain sections lost their 
morale; they began to raid 
their banks in a sort of psy- 
chological panic. Many 
wholly unnecessary bank 
failures followed. 

Then entered the Farm 
Board. The first move was 
to loan $300,000 to the two 
largest codperatives in the 
citrus industry. The money 
was to be used to set up the 
necessary physical equip- 
ment for pre-cooling all fruit 
before shipment so that the 





at least $20,000 a year on in- 
terest alone when they are 
using two millions of bor- 
rowed funds. Private feed 
dealers are already asking, 
“Why must we be taxed to 
help our competitor drive us 
out of business?” A formal 
protest concerning this 
G. L. F. loan was made in 
November by the president 
of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants. 

The fourth loan of the 
Farm Board, mentioned 
above, was $500,000 to the 
spring-wheat growers of the 
Northwest. 

Here is a record, then, of 
$5,350,000 loaned in the first 
eight weeks, or at the rate 
of $110,000 a day. At this 
rate, it would take the Farm 








fruit-fly menace would be 
entirely removed from such 
fruit. This small loan from 
the Farm Board immediately quickened with new life 
the economic and moral forces of the Florida fruit 
farmers. Several weeks later a facilities loan of 
$2,800,000 was made to these same growers for the 
construction of packing plants. 

The second call heeded by the Farm Board was from 
the seriously distressed California grape industry. 
Here was one place where Old Man Surplus had been 
doing his worst for some six or eight years. The grape 
acreage in California had increased from 200,000 in 
1919 to 700,000 in 1927. Production had leaped up- 
ward from 1,000,000 tons to 2,400,000 tons. This 
meant that in the year 1925 some 10,000 carloads of 
grapes were left unpicked on the vines; in 1928 some 
15,000 carloads. The Farm Board heard the Mace- 
donian cry from California and came to the rescue 
with a loan of $4,500,000, matching a bank loan of the 
same amount. This sum of government money, loaned 
at 4 per cent. to the organized grape industry, will go 
a long way towards tiding it over this year’s trouble. 
- Obviously the board is here facing a surplus which is 
largely a production rather than a marketing problem. 

The board next made the modest loan of $50,000 to 
that group of New York farmers known as the 
G. L. F., that is, Grange-League-Federation Exchange. 
This farmers’ company has become a sort of chain 
store, operating some fifty local units and buying such 
supplies as feeds, fertilizers, and pure seeds for the 
farmers. The loan of $50,000 will enable it to open 
ten or fifteen new stores. The farmers will advance 
half the cost of each unit. The loan from the Farm 
Board is obviously a conservative one. 

This same group of farmers, 35,000 stockholders in 
all, expects to expand its chain to 400 stores and to 
borrow eventually $2,000,000 from the Farm Board. 
Since the board loans money at 4 per cent. (or less) 
and banks charge 5 per cent. (or more), it is plain 


From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 
HELP OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS 


Board fifteen years to loan 
the whole $500,000,000. 
During its first five 
months, the board listened to requests and statements 
from the following producer interests: grain, cotton, 
dairy products, fruits and vegetables, tobacco, honey, 
wool, livestock, rice, seed, peanuts, beans, ferns, cane 
sugar, figs, strawberries. Loans were approved aggre- 
gating $50,000,000, of which some $20,000,000 went to 
cotton ; $10,000,000 to grain; $10,000,000 to livestock. 


cy OcToBER 21 the board issued a notice that 
its statistics proved the price of cotton to 
be too low, and that it would therefore loan money 
“without limit” to cotton codperatives, enabling them 
to peg the price of cotton at 16 cents. On October 26, 
a similar statement was issued for wheat, the price to 
be pegged at $1.25 for No. 1 Northern at Minneapolis, 
$1.15 for No. 1 Hard Winter at Kansas City, $1.25 
for No. 1 Soft Red Winter at St. Louis, $1.13 for No. 
1 White Amber at Seattle, and $1.12 for No. 1 Durum 
at Duluth. 

For a day or two this announcement seemed to 
strengthen the market. Then its effect wore off and 
other price factors were back in complete control, both 
for wheat and for cotton. The board further an- 
nounced that these commodity loans, as these specu- 
lative loans are termed, will be assessed against the 
government fund, should there be a loss, and not 
against the cooperatives. 

Members of the board in talking and acting, 
whether individually or as a board, have stuck close to 
their original intent, namely, the building up of large, 
centralized codperatives, one for each commodity. In 
fact, the very first official move of the board was to 
initiate a series of discussions in Chicago looking to 
the formation of a great $20,000,000 wheat pool for the 
United States. Progress in getting the eight state 
wheat pools and the five thousand farmers’ elevators 
all in one big tent was slow. There are many different 
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creeds in grain marketing held by our grain farmers. 

In fact, they differ more than our church creeds. 
Many a religious leader has gone into a tiny village 
with its three weak churches and told them to unite, 
be strong. This advice has rarely been followed, owing 
to denominational pride, credal differences, human per- 
sonalities, psychology, and other causes. So also in 
uniting our grain codperatives. Somebody must give 
up ideas dear to him. But who? Time will show 
what fraction of the grain codperatives will come into 
the one big union. 


HEN THE Farmers’ National Grain Market- 

ing Co. was formed in October, thirty-six 
farmer codperatives joined. This centralized selling 
here was at once met by centralized buying in Europe. 
The great Battle of Grain was on. Meantime a 50 
per cent. wheat crop in Canada, drought and rust in 
Argentina, drought in Australia, and the spring-wheat 
shortage of the United States substantially put the 
price of wheat up after our 1929 harvest. 

In a much smaller way, this one-big-union idea is 
the problem of the grape growers of California and the 
orange growers of Florida. Mr. Teague, in addressing 
the Florida growers by radio, reminded them that they 
now have 130 separate organizations, but only two of 
any size. United in one central organization, they 
could bring about an orderly distribution of their fruit. 

'Grain farmers have learned by experience that 
dumping grain on the domestic market has no effect 
whatever on price, as long as there is physical storage 
for the grain and future trading for hedging it. In 
recent years the tractor, the combine-harvester, and 
the truck have greatly increased the post-harvest flow 
of grain to terminal markets. Technically speaking, 
grain is in a better position at the terminals than on 
the farm or at country stations, because it can be 
moved promptly in any direction where buyers want 
it—to mills, to grain industries, or into export. 

The reason that dumping in the terminal market 
does not cause any price slump is simple: the grain is 
bought for cash and put into fireproof, rat-proof stor- 
age; it is also, at the same time, sold for future de- 
livery at a definite price. This sale for future delivery 
constitutes a hedge or price insurance. The futures 
market is so wide that it absorbs with equal ease one 
thousand bushels, one million bushels, or several mil- 
lion bushels. 


HE RECORD DAY’S RECEIPTS of any one grain on 

any one market in the United States was 
some three million bushels of corn in one day at Chi- 
cago; on this day the price went up. During the great 
rush of wheat to market in 1929, only one terminal 
market had all its storage space occupied, and that 
only for a short time. In other words, physical storage 
and hedging take care of dumping, and leave the grain 
in a better position. 

The Farm Board has made it plain that help will 
be extended only to codperatives, and that it prefers 
the large, central type of codperative. This means that 
the corn farmers must wait many months, possibly 
years, if they want aid, because they have few, if any, 
codperatives. So also the hog farmers. The wool 
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farmers also have a lot of work ahead of them before 
they are brought under one big organization. The 
same holds true for any commodity which is produced 
by farmers in widely separated districts. 

As these words are written, efforts are being made 
by private individuals to form a great overhead organi- 
zation, the United Growers of America, to cover the 
fruit and vegetable business, with an initial capital of 
$50,000,000. This concern is officered by men most of 
whom are prominent in different fields, but not in this 
field. The organization also faces at least two nation- 
wide distribution agencies for fruits and vegetables, 
one a private company, the American Fruit Growers, 
and one a cooperative, the Federated Fruit & Vege- 
table Growers. 

The Farm Board announces that it is going forward 
with plans to build up here, as in grain, cotton, wool, 
livestock, one big overhead organization. But, here 
again, as with grain and other commodities, time alone 
will tell how far farmers will go in scrapping existing 
organizations and building larger structures. There 
are still in the United States several hundred thou- 
sand farmers who prefer the small local type of co- 
operative to the large centralized type. The bulk of 
the successful experience in the United States is on the 
side of the small local codperative, thus far at least. 
The board is seeking to enlist the support of the 2000 
county agricultural agents to put on a drive in favor 
of the large-scale codperatives. But these county 
agents who were involved in the large and unsuccessful 
codperatives in potatoes, tobacco, grain, and so on, 
will have no enthusiasm for this experiment. 


HE AGRICULTURAL MarkKETING Act gives the 

Farm Board powers which are broad and in- 
definite, which are permissive rather than mandatory. 
Therefore the board’s service to the farmers will de- 
pend not on the law but on the program and policies 
of the board. At this point we may examine a little 
more critically into its economic program. While 
there are many things the board may do, under this 
law, there are only two things which the board must 
do: It must promote codperative marketing; it must 
study, investigate, and report. The individual farmer, 
however, who is the supposed beneficiary of this law, 
wants to know how this board can either increase or 
stabilize his income. This is the farmers’ touchstone 
of the success or failure of this plan. 

At once this brings us to the board’s policy in deal- 
ing with surplus and with price, the two things which 
most worry the farmer. Surplus is mentioned only 
nine times in the law and surplus control is, therefore, 
not an important feature of this act. This law breaks 
away completely from the old ideas of dumping the 
surplus abroad at a world price, and selling the bal- 
ance at home at an elevated domestic price. This law 
makes no use whatever of the two schemes known as 
equalization fees and debentures (bounty on exports). 

How does this law deal with surpluses? The pre- 
amble of this act declares, among other things, that 
it is the policy to aid in preventing and controlling 
surpluses by means of orderly production and orderly 
marketing. Surplus is somewhat naively and loosely 
defined as any surplus in excess of requirements for 
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orderly marketing or domestic requirements. On this 
basis, we always have a surplus of cotton and wheat, 
for we always have a quantity much above domestic 
requirements. When cotton was 40 cents a pound we 
had a 50 per cent. surplus, when wheat was $3 per 
bushel we had a 20 per cent. surplus. In other words, 
the definition in the law does not define surplus. 

For dealing with the surplus this law provides a 
stabilization corporation for each commodity, pro- 
vided the commodity codperative asks for it and will 
accept the bylaws laid down by the board, and pro- 
vided the surplus is causing distress. This corpora- 
tion can go into the open market and buy and sell, 
using funds borrowed from the board. In theory it 
can buy enough to elevate the price. The law says 
the price must not be “unduly enhanced.” The cor- 
poration must try to make profits. If, however, these 
surplus control operations do finally result in a loss, 
this loss will come out of the public treasury and will 
not be assessed against the members. 


HE LAW has made no provisions for prevent- 
ing the production of surpluses. But it is 
futile to elevate agricultural prices without at the 
same time controlling production. Such elevation al- 
ways increases the surplus. The Farm Board has de- 
clared that it looks on the stabilization corporation as 
purely an emergency measure and not to be used ex- 
cept in very special cases. 
When we come to the subject of price, we see that 
the intent of the law is, generally speaking, to stabil- 
ize prices. As just described, price elevation is con- 


templated for the surpluses. But with commodities in 
general where there is no surplus, such as wool and the 
perishable crops, the policy seems to be to stabilize 
prices by regulating the flow. Doubtless the avoid- 
ance of gluts and famines on terminal markets for 


perishables will greatly stabilize those prices. With 
cotton and wheat, however, the rate of flow to market 
is not a price factor. Statistics show that farmers do 
better on the average to rush their wheat and cotton 
to market as quickly after harvest time as convenient. 
Farmers cannot carry these crops over till spring with- 
out incurring a substantial carrying charge—a charge 
big enough to offset all the supposed price advance 
These crops are in a better position at the terminals. 
The board will therefore probably bring about actual 
economies and stabilization in the marketing of fruits 
and vegetables, but is likely to fail to “stabilize” the 
price of wheat and cotton. 


HE BOARD has announced a policy of promot- 

ing orderly marketing. Personally I have 
never known two men to define “orderly marketing” in 
the same way. Most dealers who handle farm crops 
assert that they already practice orderly marketing. 
The board has much to teach us here, but first it must 
learn just what the phrase means. For instance, with- 
holding wheat from the market, waiting for a rise in 
price, is pure speculation. 
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The board is also laying great stress on bargaining 
power and collective bargaining. The importance 
of these two theories is greatly exaggerated. The size 
and quality of the crop, and the demand for it, are and 
will always continue to be the important price factors. 
How to reflect, back to the farmer, terminal market 
premium for his quality product is generally better 
solved through local codperatives than through the 
large centralized bodies. The board has apparently 
overestimated the bargaining power in private busi- 
nesses. I note, for instance, that the largest private 
grain company in the world, the Armour Grain Co., 
went out of business some four years ago, and the man 
at the head of it died in bankruptcy. Mere bigness 
and bargaining power are not guarantees of success. 

The board has four strings to its bow. If one fails 
it may try another. These four strings are: Loaning 
money, stabilization corperations, price insurance, and 
clearing houses. 

The loan feature has been discussed—twenty-year 
loans at 4 per cent. or less. 

The stabilization corporation has been described in 
some detail. 

Price insurance is the third string to the bow. This 
type of relief will be extended only to those commodi- 
ties where regular market quotations exist and have 
existed over a long period of years. This seems to 
limit price insurance to those products handled on the 
organized exchanges—grain, cotton, butter, and eggs. 
Insurance premiums must be large enough to cover the 
risk involved. At this writing no commodity codpera- 
tive has asked for price insurance. 


HE CLEARING HOUSE is the fourth string to the 

bow. The aim of the clearing house is solely 
to regulate the flow and so provide for an orderly dis- 
tribution of perishable crops. The law provides that 
codperatives and “independent dealers, handlers, dis- 
tributors, and processors” are eligible for membership. 
This would be a new and helpful type of codperation. 
Clearing houses are to take the anarchy out of distri- 
bution of perishables. The experience with clearing 
houses in the last four years has been exceedingly en- 
couraging. But as these words are being written, the 
board has not yet formed a single clearing house. 

There remains, of course, the final question. What 
else does the board have up its sleeve? Since the law 
is so general, the board can do pretty much as it 
pleases. It does have power to study land utilization 
and production as well as marketing. It is earnestly 
hoped that these two things so lightly touched upon in 
the law—land utilization and production—may soon 
engage the major part of the board’s time. For after 
all, unsatisfactory prices are not so much symptoms of 
poor marketing as they are symptoms of disorderly 
land utilization and disorderly production. 

If the board tackles these two problems and also 
keeps in sight the ultimate goal, self-help rather than 
state aid, then this law may prove to be all its friends 
hope it will be. 
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* A group of Porto Ricans suffering from 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Governor of Porto Rico 


anemia, 


Chileon of Famine 


At left, Governor Roosevelt. 


From the December 8 New York Herald Tribune Magazine 


HE ISLAND of Porto Rico is 

neither known nor under- 
stood by the vast majority of our citizens 
in the United States. Many of them have 
no idea where it is. Since I have been 
here I have had letters forwarded to me 
addressed “Porto Rico, Philippine 
Islands”; “Porto Rico, Central America,” 
or “Porto Rico, Cuba.” One college 
graduate even addressed me as “Ambas- 
sador Roosevelt, American Embassy, 
Porto Rico.” ... 

To grasp our problem it is necessary 
to have a glimpse of what Porto Rico is. 
We are a small island, only a hundred 
miles long by thirty-five miles broad. 
The country is a series of steep hills 
belted by a coastal plain. We have 
1,500,000 people, most of whom are de- 
pendent on agriculture for their living. 
This offers a great problem, because not 
only have we a population density of 
more than four hundred to the square 
mile but, in addition, large tracts of un- 
productive mountainous country. 

During the last thirty years conditions 
have become steadily better in Porto 
Rico. Education increased. Our health 
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@ As a result of the recent hurricane 
Porto Rico for the moment is in des- 
perate straits. 

q As usual, the children have suffered 
most. 

q | write not of what I have heard or 
read, but of what I have seen with my 
own eyes. 

@ I have seen mothers carrying babies 
who were little skeletons. 

@ I have watched in a classroom thin, 
pallid boys and girls trying to spur 
their brains to action when their bodies 
were underfed. 

@ I have seen them trying to study on 
only one scanty meal a day, of a few 
beans and some rice. 

@ On the roads time and again I have 
passed pathetic little groups carrying 
home-made coffins. 


department was developed. Our public 
works of every sort multiplied In this 
brief period we had attempted to approx- 
imate the conditions in the United States 
which had been the results of a hundred 
years of labor and development. Even 
with that development, the condition of 
the average man was not good. 


Then the cyclone struck us and in its 
trail came disaster for all. More than 
300 lives were lost and $80,000,000 worth 
of property was destroyed. Schools were 
blown to the ground; homes were 
wrecked; factories were severely dam- 
aged; crops of sugar cane were cut by 
20 per cent.; the fruit trees were up- 
rooted, thereby destroying not only the 
year’s crop but the capital as well. 

Worse than all this, the coffee planta- 
tions, on which the greatest number of 
the small farmers depend, suffered most 
severely. There will be little, if any. cof- 
fee crop this year, and two or three years 
must pass before things are normal. ..- 

Unemployment, either total or partial, 
is present everywhere. Men and women 
can find nothing to do, and therefore 
can earn nothing. We cannot offset un- 
employment, as is often the case in 
America, by an increase in public works, 
for the government has not the money. 
Riding through the hills, I have stopped 
at farm after farm where lean, underfed 
women and sickly men repeated agail 
and again the same story—little food 
and no opportunity to get more. 
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From these hills the people have 
streamed into the coastal towns, increas- 
ing the already severe unemployment 
situation there. Housing facilities, of 
course, are woefully inadequate. Six or 
seven people sometimes live in one small 
room. In some of the poorer quarters I 
have seen as many as ten housed in a 
make-shift board room not more than 
twelve feet square. Of course, disease 
has spread, for living conditions of this 
sort always beget disease. Besides, the 
lack of funds and the increased work 
have rendered it impossible for our 
Health Department to cope satisfactorily 
with our increasing problems. . . . 

In the last six weeks I have traveled 
all over the island, I have been through 
school after school, I have seen hun- 
dreds of thousands of children, and I 
write now not of what I have heard. or 
read, but of what I have seen with my 
own eyes. I have seen mothers carry- 
ing babies who were little skeletons. I 
have watched in a class-room thin, pallid, 
little boys and girls trying to spur their 
brains to action when their little bodies 
were underfed. I have seen them trying 
to study on only one scanty meal a day, 
a meal of a few beans and some rice. I 
have looked into the kitchens of houses 
where a handful 01 beans and a few plan- 
tains were the fare for the entire family. 


In San Juan, the capital, writes Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, is a public school in a 
poor district with 710 pupils. Two hun- 
dred twenty three of them come to school 
every day without breakfast, and 278 
get no lunch. The breakfast of some of 
those fortunate enough to get it consists 
of a cup of black coffee. Sixty-seven per 
cent. of the children in this school, one 
of several similarly unfortunate ones, are 
struggling against malnutrition. Naturally 
disease is common. 
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The death rate on our island from 
tuberculosis has more than doubled in 
the last fifteen years. According to our 
Department of Health, it is now 301 to 
the hundred thousand—in other words, 
more than four times as great as that of 
the United States. Last year there were 
4442 deaths reported from this cause, 
and. there were doubtless many unre- 
ported. Probably today there are 40,000 
Porto Ricans suffering from this disease. 
The root of this trouble is malnutrition. 

Our island will turn the corner in the 
near future, and with more _ industries 
and intensive cultivation, greater pros- 
perity will be spread through the rank 
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and file of the people. But that is the 
future, not the present. It will come too 
late to save the lives of many of our 
children. It will come too late to pre- 
vent disease from permanently damaging 
the others who will live. 

The pressing need now is for food. If 
we can get it we can distribute it through 
our schools. By that method we can reach 
the vast majority of our children. .. . 

These children are American citizens. 
They deserve our attention equally with 
the children of the continental United 
States, and it is our duty to endeavor to 
pre 3: for them a decent opportunity 
in 


Jerusalem in Ferment 


By HALLEN VINEY 
From the December Atlantic Monthly 


YING COMFORTABLY on my 

back in the strange, buoy- 
ant waters of the Dead Sea, staring at 
the blue sky overhead, and speculating 
vaguely about an appetizing smell of 
fried something or other which floated 
across from our picnic pitch on the beach 
—that was the way the first day of the 
Palestine riots opened for me. 

It was a morning of perfect peace, and 
typified the peaceful spirit in which we 
had come on an instructional irip to 
Palestine, forty-two of us, mostly from 
Wycliffe Hall Theological Seminary, 
Oxford. . . . But all was not peaceful in 
Jerusalem. There had been some mut- 
terings before the storm. .. . 

During the afternoon the commandant 
of police asked whether Wycliffe Hall 


would volunteer as special constables. 
So at tea time our principal gave us a 
short talk. He said that there were times 
when the restoration of peace and the 
protection of life and property were the 
first duty of every Christian. .. . 

Later thirty theological students could 
have been seen practicing rifle drill under 
their principal, who was somewhat rusty 
in the words of command, as it was ten 
years or more since he had been demobil- 
ized from the Army. Smartening up, we 
“formed fours” quite efficiently and 
marched back to St. Georges as a small 
military squad—“The Church Militant.” 
After some food, several of us assembled 
for prayer for the innocent, who so often 
suffer more than the combatants. It was 
one of those scenes not easily forgotten— 
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the single lamp, the kneeling figures, and 
the rifles piled in the background while 
their users sought the presence of God. 

Fifteen minutes later we were back 
in the Government Headquarters once 
more. Everywhere there was great ac- 
tivity: men suddenly taken from peace- 
ful occupations now walking about with 
armlets and rifles as special constables; 
people and motor cars coming and going; 
every now and then a shout for Corporal 
So-and-so, Captain So-and-so, etc., etc. 
We sat around in the half darkness await- 
ing orders until at last a dozen of us were 
packed into a truck with two policemen 
and sent off into the darkness to patrol 
the road to Motza. So it came about 
that the day which for me had opened 
with a bath in the Dead Sea closed with 
my sitting on the floor of a truck clutch- 
ing a rifle, with fifty rounds of ammuni- 
tion slung round me. 


The patrols went on, writes Mr. Viney. 
Mostly there were scattered shots, 
frightened residents, and false alarms. 
After some sleep, the theological recruits 
and other special policemen were sent 
out at dawn. After a sharp scrap with 
some snipers, the only casualty one 
bruised knee, came breakfast, supplied by 
neighboring families. 


FTER BREAKFAST we set off to 

attend to some more firing from 
the other side of the main road. A run 
over a perfectly vile byroad brought us 
to a suburb where the sound of firing was 
plainly audible. We dismounted and ad- 
vanced in open formation. Hearing more 
firing to our right, I went off to investigate 
and found a Palestinian Police Post very 
excited and firing away across the valley 
at some Arabs behind a wall. In view of 
the many statements in the press as to 
the partiality of the native police force 
during the troubles, it is well to state 
here quite definitely that these were 
Arab policemen firing as policemen on an 
Arab enemy. 

At this point a message arrived from 
the commander telling me to take two 
men and outflank the Arabs he was en- 
gaging. An attempt to do this was im- 
mediately stopped by fire from across 
the valley, and I went back to report 
the existence of this section of the enemy 
hidden from the commander by the 
shoulder of the hill. 

I found the rest of the party extended 
acress the field, firing from the cover of 
convenient rocks. The commander was 
lying with another man farther up the 
field. He seemed a long way off, but a 
run from rock to rock soon brought me to 
him. The enemy, dislodged from his 
original position, was now _ concealed 
among the rocks on a neighboring hill. 
Like most of Palestine, the country is 
ideal for snipers, and concealment is 
possible everywhere. This accounts for the 
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WHEN THE ARAB-JEWISH RIOTS INFLAMED PALESTINE 


A British armored car on the road from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. 


many successful raids in Biblical history. 

As it seemed impossible to dislodge the 
enemy further, the commander ordered 
a retreat. His companion left first and 
ran back to cover, and I followed. Some 
Arab sniper must have had that path 
covered nicely, for before I got back 
there was a whiz, and a red-hot poker 
seemed to go through my shoulder. One 
of the specials instantly rushed up, and 
before I could tell him to seek cover 
he was badly wounded. 

For some reason the firing seemed to 
die away after that, and I felt utterly 
alone with a dying man and a painful 
shoulder. It was then that, grasping his 
hand, I turned to prayer, and seldom has 
the presence of God seemed more real. 
All the tenseness left my mind and a 
great sense of calm filled it. With this 
absolute spiritual strength I began the 
painful undertaking of dragging him 
back to cover. In safety at last, almost 
helpless, I could feel the blood soaking 
my back. It seemed an age but actually 
was not long before the principal of our 
college, who had run a dangerous course 
across the open, rushed up and knelt 
down by my companion. It was a scene 
I shall never forget—the sun beating 
down fiercely overhead, the sound of 
renewed firing, while beside me the prin- 
cipal prayed for him who had died, a 
gallant English gentleman. 

Leaning on the principal’s arm, I made 
my way to a neighboring house filled 
with frightened people. An old woman 
wringing her hands in horror, several 
young men with sticks, an old gentleman 
with a beard—they all seemed to me like 
actors on some remote stage as I lay on 
the bed and longed to be left in peace. 

But the ambulance, a commandeered 
bus, had now arrived, and I was led half- 
running across the open space toward it. 


To my dismay, it was filled with 
Palestinian people all talking at once. 
For hours, it seemed, I lay on the seat 
and longed for the bus to start. At last 
another wounded man, an elderly Jew, 
lying on a piece of corrugated iron, was 
thrust in, and off we went back down 
that vile byroad. 

The heat was almost unbearable, the 
flies were worse, and as we crashed and 
jolted along the babble of tongues in- 
creased, while a Palestinian policeman 
on the seat opposite fired airily out of 
the window over my left ear! It was a 
journey I should not care to repeat. 

We arrived at last at the Hadassah 
Jewish Hospital, where another equally 
talkative crowd rushed to help me. At 
last I reached the operating room, and 
thence to bed. Thus ended my personal 
part in the outbreak... . 


HE DIFFICULT command to love 
one’s enemies, no part of the 
Zionists or the Moslem creed, is espe- 
cially hard when your enemy has mur- 
dered some close relative. But the 
responsibility of the Jew lies just here. 
Can he rise to the spiritual vision of 
Deutero-Isaiah, or will he keep to the 
nationalism of Haggai? Can he build up 
the character of the Arab by example, as 
he is building up his material well-being 
by energy and industry? If not, one 
feels that the next generation of Jews, 
brought up in the atmosphere of Jewish 
nationalism and in fear or suspicion of 
the Arab, will make the problem of peace 
in Palestine ten times harder. 
Whatever else one thinks, reflection 
on the matter has probably given all of 
us a great sympathy for Pontius Pilate. 
Perhaps, after all, the Abyssinian Church 
is right to make him a saint! For he 
judged and found no fault. 
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“Ohe Man-Eater 


By JOHN HURLEY 


From the December Forest antl Stream 


OWLAND IS A LITTLE settle- 

ment in the Lac du Bonnet 
district which lies about sixty miles north- 
east of the City of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. It is a fairly well settled district 
and a fairly good agricultural region. 
Life goes on placidly there. Consequently, 
it was with a profound horror that the 
inhabitants Jearned of the killing and 
devouring of Olga, seven-year-old daugh- 
ter of Fred Gregoroiciuk, by a bear. . 

On the evening of September 3, 1929, 
Mrs. Gregoroiciuk went to a distant field 
to take her husband some food, because 
he intended working late. She left her 
three children in the house, as she had 
done on scores of occasions, with no ink- 
ling of the tragedy that lay at hand. She 
went off after playfully cautioning her 
children that if they were not in bed by 
the time she got back there would be no 
breakfast for them. The children were 
aged seven, four, and three. 

Dutifully following their mother’s in- 
structions they went to bed and were soon 
asleep, Outside, through the gathering 
gloom, a great awkward shape shambled 
towards the house. It threw its head up, 
tolled its body in an ungainly manner, 
and circled the house several times, sniff- 
Ing eagerly, About its actions there was 
something almost human, especially as it 
Tose to peer through the window at the 
children sleeping within. The great 
awkward shape was a cinnamon bear, a 
bear crazed with hunger. After circling 
the house several times the bear rose up 
before the door and pushed. The door 
did not give. The bear pushed again, 
and again. 

Suddenly the children within were 
awakened by the sound of splintering 


wood and the crash of the door as it 
flattened inside the house on the floor. 
On it was standing the great bear, mouth 
open, slavering at the lips, its head 
pointed well forward as though seeking 
out its prey. Terror stricken, the chil- 
dren leaped from their beds and sought a 
place to escape the menace in the door- 
way. But there was no escape. The 
only exit was barred by that grim, silent, 
animal. For seconds that must have 
seemed hours the bear stood swaying 
from side to side. The children gazed 
back, transfixed with horror. The smallest 
child clutched frantically at her big 
sister’s hand and whimpered in a fright- 
ened way. The bear advanced towards 
the three terrified children. They tried 
to leap out of his way, and then com- 
menced a race for life in that little house 
only sixteen feet square. 


HRIEKING HOPELESSLY, knowing 

their voices could not be heard 
because the nearest neighbor was too far 
distant, the children ran round and round 
the room, seeking to keep out of reach 
of the huge paw that constantly reached 
out to catch them. Such a race could 
not last for long. Its end was inevitable. 
The table was overturned, chairs were 
smashed, the bed was thrown up on its 
end by the now thoroughly maddened 
bear, and he blundered from one side to 
the other of the shack, making it quiver 
like a reed in the wind whenever his great 
bulk collided with the walls. 

Finally, he thrust out one great paw 
and encircled the oldest girl in his em- 
brace. Now completely crazed with 
terror, her nerve gone from the ordeal of 
that terrible chase in the tiny room, the 














girl mercifully lost consciousness before 
the bear killed her. Satisfied with his 
kill, the bear ignored the other two chil- 
dren and lumbered out into the open. 
By now almost dumb with fear, the other 
two children clutched each other’s hands 
for comfort and sped through the bush 
to the nearest neighbor. 

The mother returned to find the house 
empty, the interior in a state of disorder 
that aroused dire forebodings in her heart. 
She began to seek for she knew not what. 
Behind the house, not very far away, she 
came across a wet skull, a few ribs, and 
some shreds of clothing that she knew 
Olga had worn. 

She was commencing a frantic search 
for the other two children when they 
appeared, accompanied by two neighbors. 
A messenger was hastily dispatched to 
bring the father in. It was arranged for 
the mother and the two remaining chil- 
dren to sleep with the neighbor, while the 
father kept watch for the return of the 
bear. Taking up a position about twenty- 
five yards from the house, he laid his rifle 
before him so that he could fire quickly 
and waited. Who can tell the feelings 
that must have moved him as he did! 
All that Saturday night he waited, and 
watched, never taking his eyes from the 
house, never for once relaxing his atten- 
tion, every sense alert for the slightest 
sight or sound that would disclose the 
approach of the bear. He somehow felt 
that it would come back. The previous 
kill had been so easy for the bear. Un- 
doubtedly he would try it again. 

And try it again the bear did. To- 
wards morning, just as dawn was break- 
ing over the bush. Fred Gregoroiciuk 
saw a dim- shape coming through the 


‘bush behind the house from where he 


lay. The bear approached casually, as 
though with no inkling of any danger to 
itself, and apparently intent only on get- 
ting into the house again and once more 
satisfying its lust to kill. 

The bear came closer, its nose bent to 
the ground, its shape growing more dis- 
tinct every second. The father leveled 
his rifle, took aim, and fired. As he did 
the bear swerved abruptly to one side 
and disappeared in the bush. This, evi- 
dently, was a reception it had not antici- 
pated and there was no intention on its 
part of running into danger. The father 
tried to trail the bear, but gave up after 
a short chase. 

That day the news spread rapidly over 
the countryside of the bear that killed 
and ate children. The terror spread. 
Provincial police were notified and asked 
to give assistance. Three constables were 
sent into the district. They were going 
to make certain of their quarry and took 
along with them a very efficient machine 
gun. As it turned out, it was most fortu- 
nate that they did so. Bears are hard to 
kill, but a bear with the blood lust is even 
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harder. The constables made inquiries and 
mapped out their plan of attack. They 
proposed to take up positions around the 
farmhouse where the bear had made his 
raid, for one night at least, in the hope 
that he would come again. With this 
plan in mind they started for the house. 

They were proceeding on foot through 
the bush when, immediately in front of 
them, rose the grim, menacing form of 
the bear. It was time for quick thinking 
and quicker action. Drawing his lips 
back in an angry snarl the bear bore 
down on them with incredible speed. 
Constable Keer, who was carrying the 
machine gun, quickly dropped to his 
knees and poured a round of bullets into 
the advancing animal. The bear staggered, 
weaved foolishly, and fell. He was hardly 
down when he was up again, and once 
more bore down on the three men. It 
took another burst. of machine-gun fire 
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before he dropped again, and this time 
for good. The menace was removed. 

The three constables breathed sighs of 
relief, and wiped tiny beads of perspira- 
tion from their brows. The spectacle of 
that infuriated brute, red and slavering, 
its eyes wild and fiery, its paws already 
outstretched to crush anything that came 
within their embraces, was a sudden ap- 
parition calculated to unnerve the hardi- 
est. The dead bear weighed over four 
hundred pounds. Hearing of its death, 
the Lac du Bonnet district breathed easier 
again. The bear was brought in on the 
front bumper of an automobile. 

The doubting trappers and _ hunters 
were shown the evidence and had to be- 
lieve what had, up to then, been unbe- 
lievable, namely, that a bear would 
deliberately set out to stalk and kill a 
human being. The thing had never been 
known before, they said. But they were 


Bob Davis Recalls the 


N THIS REMOTE Scandina- 

vian peninsula, and as 
far north as Lapland, the most interest- 
ing single specimen in natural history is 
the enigmatical rat-related animal known 
as the lemming. Like the plague of the 
locust that occurs in the temperate zones, 
although appearing at irregular intervals, 
this pestilential pariah swarms into life 
and devastates the earth. The path it 
travels and strips of its verdure becomes 
a continuous waste from the insatiate pil- 
grimage. From the mountains of Norway 
and in the north of Sweden the lemming 
rises in massed millions, sweeps onward 
into the lowlands, surging in an abhorrent 
wave down the slopes to ultimate oblivion. 
In its wake flies an escort of raptorial 
birds on a carnival of carnage. 

Like numerous other pests that harass 
the habitable world waging campaigns of 
destruction, the lemming, without any 
apparent economic reason for existence, 
continues to baffle the naturalists. 

This animal is a true rodent, ranging in 
size between a large mouse and a small 
house rat. Its color scheme is tawny 
with a black cape-like marking over the 
shoulders, and one on the forehead, which 
extends down between the eyes to the tip 
of the nose. One pair of lemming, during 
an active year, will produce from eight to 
eleven pairs. In the year 1907 Lapland, 
Denmark, Norway, and northern Sweden 
were Overrun with a record scourge, fol- 
lowed by five years of inactivity. In 1912 
they returned but not in such numbers. 


By ROBERT HOBART DAVIS 


From the New York Sun 


Not until 1922 did the pests reappear, 
and then, as in 1907, by the millions. This 
year there is every indication that they 
are remassing for a big record in 1930. 
Lemming experts prophesy that the next 
invasion will mark the high tide. 

All nature is making preparations for 
the coming festival. The first indication 
of the promised 1930 bull market is the 


‘ return of the lemming-buzzards, which 


have recently appeared in the choice 
zones, there to look the field over and 
effect an organization. Many varieties 
of owls, from the snowy-white arctic 
species to the monstrous eagle owl, have 
staked out homesteads with a view to 
being on the lot when the fair opens. 
Northern hawks, including falcons, mer- 
lins, harriers, sparrows, and shinbones, 
have already joined the vanguard, in- 
spected the signs of a banner market, and 
will return with the’ spring flight. 


LL THESE PREPARATIONS are but 

the first steps in an autumn 

massacre that will extend over several 

thousand square miles of the lemming’s 

empire. It is doubtful if so sanguinary 

a spectacle of extermination predicated 

upon the law of supply and demand will 

be or has ever been enacted anywhere 
else in the world. 

From a naturalist, occupied in the 
Norwegian field during the 1922 lemming 
rout, I received a vivid description of an 
assault from the air upon myriad lem- 
mings trekking from mountains to sea. 
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not quite right at that, and they did not 
allow for the abnormal conditions that 
have prevailed in Manitoba this year 
through forest fires. They should have 
known that bears sometimes do develop 
a mean streak and when they do they 
are extremely dangerous. 

It is not many years ago that an On- 
tario newspaper offered a large sum of 
money to any person who could prove 
that a bear actually attacked a human 
being unless it was first wounded. No 
one ever claimed the money. Yet four 
years ago a trapper was killed and _ par- 
tially eaten by a bear at the head of the 
lakes. The bear was afterwards shot, 
and it was discovered that its body had 
been pierced by scores of porcupine quills. 
It was believed that the animal had been 
driven mad by these. The Lac du Bonnet 
tragedy was perhaps the second of its 
kind to take place in Canada. 


Lemmings 


“Tt was impossible,” said he, “to com- 
pute the number in motion or to estimate 
the percentage that were slain.” 

That there is some definite equation be- 
tween the supply of lemming and their 
natural enemies is evidenced by the fact 
that during the breeding season hawks, 
buzzards, merlin, and owls produce from 
two to four times as many broods as are 
hatched when the lemming was scarce. 
Wherever the birds of prey begin nesting 
there will appear sooner or later an inex- 
haustible supply of food for ravenous 
fledglings. Gradually as the birds in- 
crease so do the lemmings. As the latter 
are forced from their burrows in search 
of herbage the enemy from the air falls 
upon them—the hawks and buzzards by 
day, the owls by night. Over the whole 
territory where the fecund rodents are 
breeding in a million warrens fly the 
sharp-eyed, sharp-beaked hunters, increas- 
ing in numbers as the lemmings multiply. 

By the middle of July the landscape 
crawls with the tawny new born and the 
air is filled with screaming, rapacious 
birds, foraging for their young. Before 
August sets in, the tree nesters have piled 
up along the outer rim of their eyries 2 
supply of dead lemming, the arctic owl 
has encircled her ground nest with a high 
bunker of select animal provender. As 
the summer wanes, a fringe of whitened 
bones extends and surrounds the nursery. 

A sickening stench arises and is wafted 
across the battle ground, polluting the 
atmosphere until the first chill of autumn 
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clears the air. With the drop in tempera- 
ture begins the exodus from the hills 
into the valleys. 

Out of their retreat the lemmings, bent 
on reaching the lowlands, come by the 
hundreds of thousands, pouring along the 
slopes, running, flowing, hurrying as 
though impelled by gravity; down, down, 
down, ravaging the foliage, gnawing the 
bark from the tree roots, despoiling the 
brush, consuming every green blade and 
leaf. Young and old, impelled by one 
mad desire, join the flood. 

Over the moving mass hovers the rav- 
enous army of buzzards, hawks, the owls, 











ATA Hart had all the at- 
tributes necessary to 
make her an accomplished spy. 

She possessed imposing beauty, seduc- 
tive charms, discerning intelligence, and 
a facility for languages. She had the 
audacity for any undertaking, and an 
adventurous spirit to accept risks, to- 
gether with a decisiveness for action on 
the spur of the moment, a complete 
absence of scruples, an imperviousness to 
all sentiments of pity, and slyness to dis- 
arm and flatter men who were difficult to 
conquer. She had hypocrisy to hide evil 
designs behind a promising smile, ele- 
gance and meretricious distinction which 
opened to her the doors of important peo- 
ple; and finally she had presence of mind 
and poise which made it almost impos- 
sible to trip her up. 

She loved the country for which she 
tisked her life. From her girlhood, she 
had felt herself attracted toward Ger- 
many, and in her schoolgirl letters are 
found frequent German quotations—and 
only German quotations. 

Long before the War, she had cntered 
the German service—as a matter of fact, 
in 1904. The proof of it is her code 
letter of identification, H21. Before the 
War, and until August 1, 1914, H was the 
distinguishing letter for German spies. 
After the beginning of the War, the new 
secret agents were identified by the letters 
A and F, followed by a serial number. 
This was known from the beginning to 
the French counter-espionage service. . . . 

From 1912, Mata Hari, knowing that 
Germany was committed in principle to 
war, made efforts to form alliances in 
France with statesmen, important men 
of the day, and journalists who might be 
able to divulge to her secrets about na- 
tional defense, 
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diving the day and the night in a ceaseless 
slaughter. Into the fray drunk with the 
first taste of blood lunge the now strong- 
pinioned younger birds, selecting for their 
untrained talons and soft beaks the baby 
lemming. Any attempt to compile sta- 
tistics on the destruction along the front 
of that struggle would come to naught. 
With the first light snowfall a second- 
ary wave of lemming rises from the sub- 
terranean tenements and, with that mad 
anxiety which suggests a panic, joins the 
exodus from the ravished hill country. 
But there can be no halting, no return 
to the mountain fastnesses. To what 


e&Nata Hari the 


By CHARLES S. HEYMANS 


From the Paris Mercure de France 


Paul Olivier, publisher of the Matin .. . 
gave an interesting report on this point. 
He was surprised by the frequency with 
which Mata Hari came to see him at his 
office, on more or less sentimental pre- 
texts, but in reality to get information 
from him, of a sort not published in 
newspapers, to use for her own profit. 

She asked for details about politics, 
and she wanted to know who were the 
Berlin correspondents of the Matin and 
other papers, and what were the means 
of getting information into great dailies. 

Paul Olivier finally became suspicious 
of her, and, after a few months, he re- 
fused to receive her further. ... 


FEW WEEKS before the War, 

in July, 1914, Mata Hari, 

knowing the German plans, closed her 

villa at Neuilly and left fer Germany. 

With her went the German friend who 

had established her at Neuilly, the high 

officer in the German Army who had lived 

with her under an assumed name, whose 
exact identity was never established. 

In Berlin, she was in touch with the 
heads of the espionage service, and fre- 
quented military, political, and police 
circles. She was closely allied with the 
chief of police in Berlin, and on the day 
war was declared, she had luncheon with 
him in a fashionable restaurant. .. . 

She was also a friend of the chief of 
the German spy system, who gave her a 
mission in France. She left for Amster- 
dam, where she stopped at the Hotel 
Victoria to meet the head of the German 
espionage in Holland... . 

In December, 1914, Mata Hari danced 
at The Hague. At the beginning of 1915, 
she left for France, to carry out the 
mission with which she had been charged, 
and for which she received 30,000 marks. 














end, then, is the army advancing? Where 
will the widening, animated, quivering 
brown billow made up from a million liv- 
ing units come to rest? The slopes are 
leveling away; rivers and lakes, swamps 
and canals impede. The mystery of the 
lemming’s flight confronts us: onward; 
onward by land, by water, diminishing 
day and night, coming at last to the 
coast, entering the brine, swimming into 
the Baltic, escaping the talons in the air 
only to drown in the sea and become food 
for fish. 

Why the lemming? 
know—or care. 


No one seems to 


Spy 






The size of this amount proves that she 
had long been in the service of Germany, 
and that her services were appreciated. 

According to the testimony of Captain 
Ferdinand Tuohy, of the British Army, 
she was dancing in Madrid during sev- 
eral months of that year, and it was there 
that she first aroused the suspicions of 
the French and English counter-espionage 
services. Bureau No. 2 (French counter- 
espionage) first learned of her from a 
file collected by the British Intelligence 
Service in 1915. 

From that time on, she was constantly 
under surveillance, at first by the Sireté 
Générale, later by the Prefecture of Po- 
lice, which took up the task in 1916. 

But it was difficult to catch her red- 
handed; her poise and presence of mind 
enabled her to evade all police ambushes. 

The French counter-espionage suc- 
ceeded in seizing the correspondence 
which she carried on with Germany. But 
this correspondence was written in code, 
and so under the circumstances it was not 
easy to obtain proof of treason. ... 

She went to Vittel (where the French 
constructing an aviation base) 


were 
September 2, 1916, and stayed two 
months. She entered into relations with 


young aviation officers, in the hope of 
securing .. . professional secrets. 


ees police surveillance 

failed to trap her, since she per- 
ceived that she was the object of suspicion, 
and avoided compromising actions. 

But as it was well known in high places 
what she was doing, after the first of 
November, when she returned from Vit- 
tel, it was decided that she should be 
deported as undesirable. ... 

She assumed an air of outraged dignity, 
protesting her Joyalty to France, her hate 
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of the Boches, and asserted that she would 
like nothing better than to enter the 
French service. She pointed out that she 
could be of great service, considering her 
prestige among the Germans, even among 
the highest, such as the Crown Prince 
and the Duke of Brunswick. She said 
also that she had connections with a 
certain Kraemer, a Dutchman, wholesale 
potato dealer in Germany, actually a re- 
cruiting agent for German spies. 

She offered to go to meet Kraemer, 
and to send information, written with a 
chemical ink arranged beforehand, to 
Bureau No. 2. 

Accordingly, Bureau No. 2, in order 
to test her, sent her on a fictitious mission 
to Belgium. She was to go by way of 
Spain, embarking at Vigo for England, 
and then going from England to Holland 
and from Holland to Belgium. 

She was given the names of six spies 
in Belgium whom she was to see; five of 
them were suspected, because they gave 
France only misleading or false informa- 
tion; the sixth was a “double” spy, that 
is to say, he worked at the same time for 
France and for Germany. 

Fifteen days after she left Paris, that 
is, on November 28, the “double” spy was 
shot by the Germans; the five others were 
not troubled. 

Since Mata Hari was the only one 
who knew their names, it is certain that 
she informed the Germans. 


FR THIS FACT, the second Bu- 
reau obtained other information: 
the five agents were really in the German 
service; the sixth, who gave false infor- 
mation to France, was also betraying 
Germany, and was consequently in the 
service of a third power, to whom he 
gave true information. As a matter of 
fact, the second Bureau was informed 
soon afterwards by the British Intelli- 
gence Service that a German spy, named 
Mata Hari, had been responsible for the 
capture of a British spy in Belgium... . 

Bureau No. 2 then informed the Brit- 
ish cruiser that was watching neutral 
vessels in the English Channel that Mata 
Hari was en route for Holland, and that 
she should be stopped and sent back to 
Spain, where she could be kept under the 
surveillance of French spies. This was 
accordingly done. 

The key to the code used by German 
spies in Madrid was known to the French. 
It was therefore possible that if Mata 
Hari stayed for a time in Madrid, the 
French counter-espionage service might 
intercept and read any messages she sent, 
obtaining proof of her treason... . 

In Madrid, she stopped at the Palace- 
Hotel . . . rendezvous for spies and inter- 
national agents and, for this reason, under 
strict surveillance by the Entente. 

At this hotel were several members of 
the French embassy, as well as Com- 
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She left accordingly, and arrived in 


mander Kalle, German military attaché. 
Hardly had Mata Hari arrived before she 
got in touch with him, and she soon be- 
came his mistress. 

. . . Toward the end of December, 
1916, this German military attaché 
showed Mata Hari a radiogram from 
German headquarters instructing her to 
return immediately to Paris, where her 
services were needed. A check for 15,- 
000 pesetas would be sent to her there. 





January, 
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Paris, January 3, 1917. After she had 
gone, Commander Kalle sent a wireless 
to the German chief of espionage in Hol- 
land, requesting the money for’ H21. 

The French counter-espionage service 
thus had the proof which was needed. 
though for some unknown reason Mata 
Hari’s arrest, decided upon as soon as 
she reached Paris, did not actually take 
place until February 13. 


ot Murder but: Suicide 


Some Observations on the King’s English 
By ROBERT BENCHLEY 


From the December Bookman 


EING BY NATURE and care- 

fully acquired tastes some- 
thing of an Anglophile, the following 
rather bitter outburst is going to hurt 
me more than it hurts England... . 

But, royalist though I am at heart, I 
find myself taking the old musket down 
from the wall and priming it for a deter- 
mined stand against the redcoats who con- 
tinue to assail our right to pronounce 
words as they are spelled. For years we 
colonists have submitted meekly to the 
charge that we speak the English lan- 
guage badly. We know that it is true 
in a way, that our voices are harsh and 
loud, that some of us roll our “r’s” while 
others say “boid” and “erl’’; and we also 
know that in the matter of vocabulary 
we are mere children, lisping “cat,” “dog- 
gie,” and “O.K.” exclusively. 

And the knowledze of these shortcom- 
ings, together with the venomous scorn 
with which our English friends point 
them out, has bred an inferiority in us 
which is nothing short of craven. We 
never think of saying to our tormentors, 
“You're not so hot yourselves!” 

British nausea at American pronuncia- 
tion has reached an almost active stage 
since the invasion of England by Holly- 
wood-made talking pictures. London edi- 
torial writers have taken the matter into 
their own hands and are now urging an 
embargo on American films on the charge 
cf corrupting their youth. They see the 
complete degradation of the English lan- 
guage in fifty years if little English chil- 
dren are allowed to listen at their movies 
tothe horrid sound of Americans talking. .. . 

No one in America will deny that many 
of the beautiful young gentlemen and 
ladies of Hollywood should never have 
been called upon to talk, especially with 
sound-reproduction in the elementary 
stage of today. Neither will anyone deny 
that a large number of American actresses 


and actors who go to London in the 
spoken drama might well offend the sen- 
sitive British ear. They have offended 
even the cauliflower ear of New York. 

But is England entirely without sin in 
the matter of language distortion? 
Might New York never justifiably be 
distressed by the sounds made by the 
countless English casts which come over 
here to earn twice what they could eam 
at home? Is the frequent confusion in 
the minds of American audiences as to 
just what the English actors are saying 
on the stage due to the fact that our 
auditory facilities are not attuned to pure 
English or to the fact that the English 
actors are not pronouncing the words 
properly as they are spelled? If spelling 
means anything at all in the pronunciation 
of a word, then the English are at fault. 
But even if it doesn’t, then they are at 
fault anyway. 

Of course, there can be no argument 
(and let us have this understood at the 
start, please) over the comparative mellif- 
luousness of English and American 
speech. Even the most incompetent 
English actor, coming on the stage briefly 
to announce the presence below of Lord 
and Lady Ditherege, gives forth a sound 
so soft and dulcet as almost to be a bar 
of music. But sometimes that is all there 
is. The words are lost in the graceful 
sweep of the notes. I have heard entire 
scenes played by English actors (especially 
juveniles) in which absolutely nothing 
was distinguishable except a series of 
musical notes ranging in cadenzas from 
B to G sharp and back to B again. It is 
all very pretty, but is it English? 

This slurring of words into a refined 
cadence until they cease to be words at all 
is due partly to the Englishman’s disincli- 
nation to move his lips. Evidently the 
lips and teeth are held stationary for the 
most part, open just wide enough to let 
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in air for breathing (many Englishmen 
must breathe through their mouths, other- 
wise they would not breathe at all) with 
an occasional sharp pursing of the lips on 
a syllable which does not call for pursing 
the lips. The lethargic attitude toward 
articulation makes more or less of a fool 
out of a word which is dependent on 
pronunciation for its success. It makes a 
rather agreeable sound of it, but practi- 
cally eliminates it as an agent for express- 
ing thought... . 


HE TIME is about ripe for some- 

one to write a skit for an Ameri- 
can revue, lasting perhaps three minutes, 
in which are reproduced the sounds made 
by a group of English juveniles such as 
come over here every year in plays of 
post-war younger-generationism, bounding 
on and off the stage carrying tennis rac- 
quets and giving off exuberance to the 
point of combustion. If I were writing 
such a sketch I would open the scene 
with two or three young gentlemen and 
ladies lying about on window-seats and 
porch chairs in careless fashion, with the 
conversation running something like this: 


Basil: 
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Ehea dehntkneh-hehesentehnyfethleft 


At this point Reggie would come burst- 
ing into the room, with his shirt open at 
the neck, fresh from badminton and would 
call, swinging his body lithely from the 




















Elleuhvrybohddyweresahncle? 


Things would go on like this for a min- 
ute or two with absolutely no word being 
spoken, just a series of British sounds 
with a great deal of bounding about and 
quick darting movements of the heads 
and arms. The young men would stand 
with feet wide apart and hands jammed 
down into the side pockets of their coats, 
While the young ladies would stand with 
their feet not quite so far apart and their 
hands jammed down into the pockets of 
their sweaters. It would all have to be 
Played very fast and loosely and might 
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end with their all putting their heads to- 
gether and doing the thing in harmony, 
still with no words. Or a canary, which 
had been hanging in a cage throughout 
the act, might join in with them until it 
fell dead from exhaustion. Or almost 
anything might happen, provided no sense 
was given to the lines. 

A short time ago I heard “Major Bar- 
bara” done by an English company. The 
young man who played Cusins was a par- 
ticularly vicious example of the songster- 
actor so prevalent on the English stage. 
Although I took no notes and am not very 
good at carrying a tune, I should say that 
one of his speeches ran something like 
this: (The key was C sharp and the range 
was from B to G sharp in an almost con- 
tinuous cadenza): 

“Eetsnottth’sao ehvmeh seuhl  thett 
trehbles meh; Eh hev seuhld et teuh 
efften teh care abeht thett. Eh hev 
seuhld et fereh preuhfessorshep. Eh hev 
seuhld et tescep beinempressoned feh re- 
fusin t’peh texes fer hengmen’s reuhps 
end ehnjust wehrs end things thet ehab- 
heuh. Wot es ehl humen cehnduct beht 
th’daioy end heuhrly sao of ehur seuhls 
f'trehfles? Wot ehem neuh seoinet feh 
is neither meneh ehr pesition nehr kemfet, 
bet freelity and fpeuher.” 
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Is that any kind of English for our 
children to hear? If, and when, England 
makes talking-pictures which are good 
enough to be brought to this country, are 
we to sit by and let minors absorb this 
sort of distortion of our mother-tongue 
and perhaps grow up to speak it them- 
selves? We pay good money to have 
them taught to say “don’t” and “donkey.” 
Are they to be led by outlanders into 
saying “dehn’t”. and “dehnkey”? We 
have been brought up to believe that 
dropping the final “g” is the mark of a 
vulgarian. But are our children to hear 
“nice people” from England saying “run- 
nin’” and “singin’”? No, a theuhsend 
tehms Neuh!”... 


AM NOT SURE that we should like 

it if the English accent were 
completely obliterated, it is so pretty. 
All that we ask is some degree of enun- 
ciation, using the values given the words 
by their spelling, and at least a little less 
warbling. 

For, in spite of this seeming petulance 
at the Mother Tongue as Mother speaks 
it, I personally have a secret love for it 
and could listen all night to Englishmen 
talking. I only wish that I could do it as 
they do. 


American 


By STOYAN CHRISTOWE 
From the December 4th Outlook and Independent 


s I TRY to recall my earliest 

impressions of America, 
first come to mind the rotten tomatoes 
which native urchins hurled against us 
poor frightened immigrants as we trudged 
morning and evening from our quarters 
to the foundries and back. My impulse 
then was hatred for all Americans, whom 
I considered as omniscient giants before 
whose energy and ingenuity nature her- 
self bowed. My first desire was to ac- 
cumulate as much as possible of the pro- 
verbial American gold and beat it back 
to the old country. 

Some, the more frugal and labor-lov- 
ing ones, did precisely that... . 

But the majority of us stayed. We 
soon got used to the tomatoes, even took 
for granted an occasional egg. We knew 
we were foreigners and we were not slow 
in perceiving that while in our own coun- 
try the word foreigner connoted guest- 
hood, in America it carried an implica- 
tion of contempt. We had come here 
to stay and to avail ourselves of the 
riches. No one likes a guest that has 
come to stay permanently. 

We lived in clusters in the large cities 


and contemplated the American world 
through the windows of our coffee houses. 
Physically we were in America; mentally 
and spiritually in the old country. If 
ever an American ventured into our coffee 
houses we all stirred like the bees in a 
hive into which a slug has made its way. 
There was just as much excitement caused 
by the strange visitor as if he had visited 
our native village. We had created a 
world of our own within that greater 
world into which we seldom ventured. 
This great world which encompassed 
ours was to me an immense confusion. 
Of its complicated pattern I could not 
discern a single stitch, much less begin 
to perceive the pattern itself. Filled 
with fright, I thought of the little native 
world with which I was intimate and 
whose mysterious life was not a mystery 
to me. Did I not help promote that life? 
I knew the grass grew in the meadows 
because we watered it; the grapevines 
sprouted and leaved profusely because we 
pruned them in the spring and weeded 
out the hampering growth from amidst 
their roots; the corn grew because we 
plowed the field and planted the seed. 
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But here everything seemed purposeless 
and inexplicable. For ten hours every 
day I stood harnessed to a monstrous 
machine and bored holes into pieces of 
steel. 
pieces came, how they were 
called, why I was punching the 
holes in them, where they were 
going from me, of what eventual 
use they would be. The whole 
city in which I lived was like 
that. People went about hur- 
ried in all directions. To what 
purpose, I could not divine. 
The whole of America was just 
like that in those early immi- 
grant days. 

But gradually I began to per- 
ceive a faint rhythm in the ca- 
cophony and to discern a certain 
. measure in the catastrophic dis- 
order surrounding me. 

More and more America re- 
vealed itself, intriguing me far- 
ther and farther into amazing 
labyrinths and captivating me 
with the crude sorcery of steel 
and iron, until I began to see 
beauty where I had once seen 
only frightful ugliness. 

There started then to awake 
in me a fevered passion to be- 
come part of the magnificent, 
resplendent scheme which un- 
folded and grew before me. I 
studied the language with mani- 
acal zest; read newspapers and 
magazines and books with the 
avidity of a fanatic. I read out loud bill- 
boards, posters, signs of all kinds, names 
of companies and corporations, names 
of streets and squares; and every word 
opened new vistas to me. I was becom- 
ing saturated with Americanism. 

More and more America captivated 
me. It alone was great; everything else 
was puppetry. The glare of this fantastic 
civilization blinded me to the achieve- 
ments of any other nation. Europe was 
but a museum, with its people, the porters 
and guides in it. America was the liv- 
ing world, where men breathed, worked, 
created, built, sought the solutions of the 
mysteries of nature, and harnessed the 
universe. I passed through a phase of 
blind provincialism; a sort of spell em- 
anated from outward things coloring my 
vision and judgment. 

In my passion to liken myself to the 
Americans, to rub out from my person- 
ality all foreign traits and characteristics, 
I suffered agonies. 
:ayself with straight and safe English. 
Americanisms, native idioms and local- 
isms would give a certain authenticity to 
my own Americanism. And I was not 
cautious in their use; with the result that 
often I made myself ridiculous, saying 
things entirely different from what I in- 


I did not know whence those steel, 
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I would not content 
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tended to say. Once in my college days a 
fellow student and I passed on the cam- 
pus two lovers. I noticed as they came 


by us that the young man was holding the 
girl so awkwardly that she walked with 





world through the windows of our coffee house.’ 


difficulty. My intention was merely to re- 
mark to my friend on the unnatural way 
in which the young man was holding his 
companion and I could well have said, 
“What a stupid way to hold a girl!” but 
precisely what I said was, “Say, that fel- 
low’s got that girl in a bad shape!” ... 

Years have passed since then. And I 
am now a different person. Still I often 
ask myself these questions: What has 
been the result of this long and -blind ges- 
tation in the womb of America? Have I 
become an American? Has the storm in 
my being lulled now that I have spent 
two-thirds of my life in a struggle for 
readjustment. and adaptation? The one 
answer that pounds in my mind most is 
this: Despite the readiness and zeal with 
which I tossed myself in the melting pot 
I still am not wholly an American, and 
never will be. 


I CANNOT FORGET the experience I 
had with a Greek-American 
whom I encountered in my travels in the 
Balkans. I was driving in a Ford through 
Chalcidia when, tired and thirsty, I asked 
my Greek chauffeur to stop in a little 
village for a drink of mastica and a cup 
of Turkish coffee. A gendarme walked to 
where we had stopped and asked whether 
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we .would be good enough to take along 
with us to Polygiros, a town some fifteen 
miles distant, an American who had been 
stranded in their village. I started at the 
word American and quickly informed the 
gendarme that I myself was one, 
It would be a great pleasure in. 
deed to accommodate a country. 
man of mine. 

Seated alone at a table on the 
terrace of the village café was 
the American, a short, chubby 
fellow with a round face. He 
was dressed in a blue serge suit, 
a gray cap was pulled over his 
forehead. The native Greeks in 
their baggy Anatolian trousers 
stood or sat at a respectful dis. 
tance from him and watched his 
every movement. 
flated, the man was surveying 
everything around him with a 
lordly air. Now he would sip 
his coffee, now finger the gold 
pendant on his watch chain, now 
pull up the legs of his trousers 
so that the crease might hang 
down straight. All these move- 
ments the viliagers observed 
with profound and respectful in. 
terest. None dared to sit at his 
table or near him. Among them 
he was like an officer of an 
army of occupation. He was a 
sight! He seemed to be saying 
to everything and _ everybody 
around: “Look! I am an 
American! What are you? 
Nothing. Scum!” 

The gendarme, the only person bold 
enough to speak to him, or probably the 
only person the man condescended to 
speak to, told him that I was an American. 
That he should meet an American in 
these isolated places was enough to fill 
him with joy. He rose quickly and gladly 
extended his hand to grasp mine. But 
the instant he heard me speak in Greek 
to my chauffeur, he drew back to himself, 
like a hedgehog at the point of a stick, 
and eyeing me suspiciously said, “You 
ain’t no American! You're a Greek!” 

All the way to the next town he cursed 
the Greeks. He had been born in a Greek 
community in Asia Minor and had emi- 
grated to America years ago. Now he 
had come to the new parts of Greece to 
buy a place and settle down. But he was 
like a fish out of water. Time and again 
he reassured me that he could not live 
among the Greeks in the homeland and 
that he counted the days until his retumm 
to America, where he planned to buy 4 
soda fountain in Lansing. 

As he spoke derisively of the Greeks. 
his own people, of how filthy and back- 
ward and uneducated they were. I kept 
looking at him and could not help think 
ing that in Lansing he was a Greek. 


His chest in- 
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‘We Must Outlaw Noise 


By E. E. FREE 


From the January Popular Science Monthly 


OES NOISE endanger civili- 
zation? Not even noise- 
haters have suggested so drastic a query, 
yet they might do so without exceeding 
the possibilities. Recent psychological 
tests have shown that one of the effects 
of noise may be to overstimulate the 
body, nerves, and mind. City dwellers of 
Europe and America are already too nu- 
merous and active, many critics believe, 
for their own good. Increasing noise may 
be one cause of this. If it is, no good is 
promised, for city noises show no sign of 
decreasing. Rather, unless public action 
promptly limits it, noise will increase. 

Each new invention of modern engineer- 
ing seems noiser than the last. On city 
streets people are already from one-third 
to one-half deafened by the average noise. 
No less an authority than Thomas A. 
Edison has predicted that sooner or later 
increasingly noisy cities will end by deaf- 
ening all of their citizens permanently. 

In New York, Chicago, London, Berlin, 
Paris, Budapest, and dozens of other cities 
officials or commissions are seeking means 
to lessen noise. Three American scientific 
societies have noise committees at work. 
Prominent psychologists are trying to dis- 
cover precisely what harmful things noise 
does to human minds or bodies. 

Mankind will not be killed by noise. 
A species that survived the cave tiger, the 
mammoth, and the Great Ice Age is not 
so easily disposed of. But that compli- 
cated system of balances and codperations 
called civilization is far more fragile than 
humanity, as its collapses in the past 
have proved. Too much average ner- 
vousness might kill it, as might too much 
apathy or too little ambition. And fever- 
ish, over-stimulated nervousness might 
easily be one effect of continual noise. 

The present world-wide agitation against 
noise is not the first one. A generation 
ago a New York woman, Mrs. Isaac L. 
Rice, initiated an antinoise campaign that 
resulted in at least three definite reforms: 
the suppression of street cries by peddlers, 
a decrease in whistling by boats in New 
York harbor, and the institution of zones 
of quiet around hospitals. The first and 
last of these regulations have become all 
but universal in American cities. 

But gradually have come new noises 
such as riveting, siren-blowing, fire en- 
gines, and perhaps worst of all modern 
offenders against city quiet, the ‘radio 
loudspeaker. Thousands of violent letters 
of protest have been received by New 
York City newspapers, health officers, 


noise experts in the last few months 
against the needless nuisance of the radio 
loudspeaker playing on the street or 
audible outside the owner’s home. 

Concerned by these newer sources of 
city noise, as well as by the gradual 
growth of noise due to street traffic, Dr. 
Henry Goddard Leach, a New York City 
magazine editor, undertook, four years 
ago, a new antinoise agitation, just now 
reaching its fruition in action. At Dr. 
Leach’s request, my laboratory made a 
noise survey of New York City, determin- 
ing tthe amounts of noise on various 
streets at various hours of the day and 
something concerning its sources. A 
similar survey was made a few months 
later in Chicago. In London, street noises 
in the Underground Railway were madé 
by Professor A. M. Low. Committees 
on the elimination of noise were organized 
by the National Safety Council and also 
by various other institutions. 

The agitation has gathered momen- 
tum. Irked by a statement that it was 
the noisiest city of Europe, Budapest, 
Hungary, established a “noise squad” of 
police to arrest every person found pro- 
ducing unnecessary noise. In Berlin, a 
campaign was waged last summer against 
noisy motorcycles. Paris has begun agi- 
tation against unnecessarily noisy automo- 
bile horns. In London, an antinoise code 
has been formulated for enforcement 
against trucks or automobiles with loose 
and noisy parts, excessive engine noise, 
unnecessary horn blowing, and so on. 


- Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, 
Health Commissioner of New 
York City, took the most definite step 
yet attempted anywhere for the general 
restriction of noise in a major city area. 
On the ground that excessive noise men- 
aced the city’s health, Dr. Wynne ap- 
pointed seven citizens to serve without pay 
on a Noise Commission, in the effort to 
devise practicable ways of making New 
York City, if not a noiseless town, at least 
one less continually nerve-racking than 
it is today. The plan at once received the 
active codperation of many of the city’s 
business and civic organizations. . . . 

The first problem is to define a noise. 
To the physicist, noise is any mixed, com- 
plicated sound. A golden twenty-dollar 
piece held by its center and struck along 
its edge sharply will give a clear, bell- 
like ring. Physically, that it not noise, 
but a musical tone. If twenty such gold 
pieces are put in a box and shaken, the 
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result is a mixed sound composed of all 
twenty diverse rings plus other sounds 
from the box. That is a noise. One wine 
glass, if struck, gives a musical note. 
Dropping a tray of them produces a 
crash. Regular, single tones are music. 
Irregular or complicated ones are noise. 

The layman’s definition of noise is 
broader. It may be defined as “sound 
out of place.” ... 


ROFESSOR Morcan, at Northwest- 

ern University, is continuing 
these experiments with the support of the 
noise committee of the National Safety 
Council. At Columbia University, Pro- 
fessor A. T. Poffenberger is carrying out 
other experiments to test this same matter 
of the relative use of body energy in 
noise and in quiet. In similar tests at 
Colgate University, Professor Donald A. 
Laird found that work under noisy condi- 
tions made his experimental subjects more 
tired than when they worked in quiet. 

At Ohio Wesleyan University, Profes- 
sor F. C. Dockeray, however, has un- 
covered evidence of stimulation by noise; 
of what have been nicknamed “noise 
cocktails.” Testing the speed and accu- 
racy of students doing mental work in 
noisy and quiet surroundings, Professor 
Dockeray finds that noise, if not too loud 
or too long continued, has a small aver- 
age advantage over quiet. Apparently, 
the noise keeps the student more alert or 
spurs the brain to a little faster activity. 
This conclusion agrees well enough with 
the idea of Professor Morgan that noise 
increases the use of bodily energy, and 
with that of Professor Laird that it in- 
creases fatigue. 

Everything fits’ with ‘the idea that 
noise may act as a nervous, bodily, and 
mental stimulant. To a person who is 
naturally sluggish and unambitious, a 
noisy city may be a great benefit, like a 
heart stimulant to a man whose bodily 
machinery works too slowly. To a person 
already alert and nervous, on the other 
hand, Professor Dockeray’s “noise cock- 
tail” may provide too much stimulation. 
Some observers already see this over- 
stimulation in what they deem over- 
nervous America... . 

Whatever the psychological experi- 
menters ultimately decide that noise is 
doing to civilization, there is no doubt 
that it is annoying millions of citizens. 
When these citizens get mad enough, 
excessive city noise will be stopped by the 
force of public opinion. The modern, 
busy city is never likely to be as quiet as 
a country village; nor might that be wise. 
But cities less noisy than the present, 
providing for their citizens a safe dose of 
one noise cocktail before bedtime instead 
of a whole bottle full of them, are possi- 
bilties as soon as enough of their citizens 
want them. 
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cAnglo-American Alliance 


By Viscount CECIL ofr CHELWOOD 


From the London Spectator 


HE TREATY of Ghent was one 

of the most successful 
pieces of diplomacy in history. It brought 
to an end the Anglo-American War of 
1812 on terms which were favorable and 
even generous to the United States; and 
it inaugurated a peace between the two 
countries which has lasted for one hun- 
dred and fifteen years..... 

That does not mean that our relations 
have always been friendly. Far from it., 
For many years the habitual attitude of 
Englishmen towards Americans was one 
of arrogant contempt, repaid by unspar- 
ing criticism and even abuse. Twisting 
the lion’s tail became one of the favorite 
resources of American politicians in a 
difficulty. Probably no country in 
Europe has been so often and so bitterly 
attacked in the United States as England 
—attacks which were more deeply re- 
sented than appeared in the cold super- 
ciliousness with which they were received. 

And yet under it all there was steadily 
growing a feeling of mutual sympathy 
and respect of which perhaps the nations 
themselves were scarcely aware. Every 
now and then—more frequently in recent 
years— it has come to the surface, as, for 
instance, in the passionate enthusiasm 
with which the American President was 
greeted in London after the World War, 
or in the much-appreciated sympathy for 
our King’s illness which recently swept 
over the United States. But generally 
speaking, it has been concealed, overlaid 
often by chatter of tension and difficul- 
ties which had little existence outside of 
the brains of those who talked or wrote 
about them. 

The truth is that all the culture, all the 
early history of the two peoples, our legal 
and political conceptions, and our com- 
mon language, tend towards friendship 
and understanding between us... . 

All this is extremely valuable and im- 
portant. But it must not be exaggerated. 
When people talk of an Anglo-American 
alliance or even of an Anglo-American 
entente they are using misleading, and 
even dangerous, language. No such rela- 
tion between us is, as I see the situation, 
even remotely possible. That is not only 
due to American adherence to their 
traditional policy of avoiding entangling 
alliances, though it is quite true that 
the average American citizen has no wish 
to see his country involved in the quarrels 
and intrigues and disturbances of Europe. 
Very often he or his ancestors left 
Europe with the object of getting free 


from political troubles which have resulted 
from those very conditions. 

Indeed, every American citizen tends 
to look upon himself and his country as 
superior to the Old World and its peoples, 
and to thank God that Americans are not 
as other men are or even as these foreign- 
ers—very much as we British also do. 
And so he warmly accepts the two great 
principles of foreign policy—the Washing- 
ton teaching that America should not mix 
herself up with Europe, and the Monroe 
doctrine that Europe must: not interfere 
with America... . 

But this traditional attitude is not the 
only thing that makes the American reluc- 
tant to intervene in European affairs. The 
population of the United States is drawn 
from many sources. The melting-pot 
theory is only partly true.... 

When I was in Chicago in 1923 I was 
told that not more than 8 per cent. of its 
people were of Anglo-Saxon race—the rest 
being Poles, Germans, Scandinavians, 
Italians, Jews, and so on. And a similar 
state of things exists in other parts of 
the continent. The consequence is that 
any active European foreign policy would 
be exceedingly difficult for the United 
States even if she desired to have one. 
As soon as she found herself taking the 
part of one country against another, she 
would run the risk of offending a more or 
less important group of her citizens in 
their tenderest feelings. 

It is, indeed, the fear of this eventuality 
that more than any other circumstance, 
apart from party politics, has kept her 
out of the League. If and when she comes 
to see that the great merit of the League 
is that it enables its members to work 
for the greatest international objects 
without taking up a partisan position it 
may be hoped that much of the anti- 
League feeling over there will vanish. 
But that time is not yet. 

If the considerations set out above are 
well-founded, it follows that any idea of 
an alliance or anything of that kind be- 
tween us and America is out of the ques- 
tion, apart from the fact that such 4 
policy would excite so much international 
jealousy and suspicion as to make it in- 
trinsically undesirable. Is then the sym- 
pathy between the two countries of which 
I have spoken of no value? By 00 
means. A permanent association between 
us may. be impracticable, but that is n0 
reason why we should not warmly 0 
operate for particular purposes where we 
are agreed. 


The tenth article in this section will be found on page 89. 
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HE WHISTLE of the traffic policeman on the cor- 

ner, piercing and maddeningly persistent, gave 

John Doe, up in his office, the hives. This asser- 

tion, standing alone, may seem ridiculous, 
though it is literally true. It has a touch of sardonic 
humor, because somehow hives are supposed to be 
funny, and because a sales manager with chronic hives 
would not be a profitable asset to his company. 

Hives are frequently the result of nervous irrita- 
bility, and noise is one of the chief actuating causes of 
the nervous complex, in all its degrees of mental and 
physical illness. 

This whole subject of the nervous complex, in its 
bearing on American life today, is full of fascination. 
Pathologically, it leads the research worker into 
strange and often grim channels of human experience, 
for the vagaries of the brain and nervous system, un- 
der abnormal strains, may be unexplainable. On the 
practical side, too, the nervous complex of this age of 
racket has been studied with curious economic results. 

If the traffic policeman’s whistle can set off the 
eruption of John Doe’s hives—by causing spasms of 
the middle coat of certain blood vessels—and can make 
it difficult for Doe to roll up his volume of sales, then 
the clash and roar and tooting of automobiles, just be- 
low the company’s office, can set up a series of differ- 
ent antagonisms of brain, nerve, heart, and blood, 
among Doe’s associates ; and these cabalistic manifes- 
tations—some of which will be discussed in this article 
—must have the same ill effect on the company, finan- 
cially, as the sales manager’s hives. 

Noise is an undoubted business evil, but not much has 
been known about it in a tangible way until recent 
years. Now technical men, in the fields of medicine, 
(Advertisement) 


Gehenna 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


psychology, and acoustics, are discovering the beha- 
vior of sound waves, and the fighting reaction of those 
living organisms known as body cells. And business 
men are learning more definitely about the cost of the 
modern tintamarre. The men who compile dictionaries 
have marked this word obsolete, but they are too 
optimistic. It has been dragged out because it char- 
acterizes the age: “A vast confusion and din of 
noises.” 

Science is studying quiet, too, and people are dis- 
covering that comparative quiet can be obtained even 
in the midst of racket. 


HE POSSIBILITY of securing quiet by absorbing 
noises—when they cannot be abolished—is being 
demonstrated by innumerable experiments. 

Absorption is now the accepted method. All the 
discoveries of acoustical science show that heavy 
woven fabrics of wool have a great capacity for tak- 
ing up sound. The radio broadcasting studios have 
recognized carpets and allied fabrics as the superla- 
tive of all silencing methods; and the talking-moving 
picture industry has done likewise. 

Carpets and fabric hangings are used extensively in 
quietizing the experimental “silent rooms,” and one 
of the best-known authorities on noise says that even 
the clamor of power riveting across the street from 
an office can be subdued to the point of endurance by 
heavy carpets and draperies. These fabrics take up 
noise as a blotter absorbs ink. 

Extraordinary reduction of overhead expense has 
been indicated by these investigations, which have 
included both the executive personnel and the cleri- 
cal force. 

With the reduction of noise by only 15 per cent., 
for instance, a 5 per cent. increase in typing output 
was obtained, and much less energy expended by the 
typists. 

It has been demonstrated that in some offices two 
persons under quietized conditions can easily do the 
work done by three amid noisy distractions. In scien- 
tific tests it was shown that 30 per cent. of the 
energy of executives was commonly wasted through 
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the handicap of noises inside the building and outside. 

The effect of noise interference upon the facility and 
alertness of the mind has been revealed in tests upon 
a large group of high-school graduates, and by analogy 
these facts can be applied to business executives. Fif- 
teen per cent. fewer errors were made in immediate 
memory in a quietized room, as compared to noisy 
settings. Eight per cent. fewer errors occurred in 
memory extended over a period of half an hour. 

Under quiet, there was a gain of 34 per cent. in 
speed in the multiplication of three-place numbers 
without the aid of paper and pencil. 

There are functions of the brain that cannot be 
measured by mathematics, and one can only estimate 
the financial cost of the noise disturbance upon the 
president’s poise and judgment. 


N EXPERIMENT CONDUCTED during a survey of in- 
dustrial conditions showed how office workers 
especially were sensitive to particular sounds. 

Some of the girls were unable to work near the rasp- 
ing of a file or other scratching noises, while others 
clasped their hands over their ears at the mere threat 
of such torture. 

Much antipathy was shown against the slamming of 
doors, tapping of fingers on a table, flapping of win- 
dow shades, rattling of sashes, clatter of elevator 
doors, the pounding of leaky radiator connections, the 
gurgling of water, the noise of rock drills, and the riv- 
eting of iron work. 

One-girl said that the drilling operations: in building 
construction suggested the dentist’s drill, and brought 
on toothaches. Headaches and a general interference 
with work were caused by building operations nearby. 

The clicking of hard heels on uncovered floors was 
resented by the majority, and whispering voices caused 
decided antagonism. Typewriters and other office 
machines disturbed executives. 

These executives revealed a large loss in the power 
to concentrate mentally when subjected to disturb- 
ances from a music studio and a loud radio speaker 
in the street. 

The money cost of all this had never been consid- 
ered by those in authority, and they were astonished 
when this element of mental obstruction was trans- 
lated into terms of cash overhead. 

Psychologists have found that virtually 20 per 
cent. more energy is consumed under noise conditions 
in the ordinary office than is used when the same work 
is done in a specially constructed silent room for test 
purposes. Through the use of a noise machine, the in- 
vestigators duplicate at will the turmoil of street and 
office. With devices for analyzing the air exhaled, 
and for registering reactions of the body, muscles, and 
nerves, they arrive at facts heretofore unknown. 

Corroboration of all this is found in the investiga- 
tions of the United States Health Service, which in a 
certain industrial group found that more persons asked 
for transfers from department to department because 
of noise than for any other reason except bad air. 

Psychology research proves that the dog suffers 
from given noises, and that cats can be reduced to 
hysteria by harsh sounds. The process of inuring the 
horse to civilization robs him of his spirit and makes 
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him a plodder. Rats show extraordinary changes when 


subjected to noisy conditions, and noise actuates the 
rattlesnake to increase heavily the quantity of its 
venom, for defense. 

Defense! This is the state of mind that wears man 
down, in the everlasting attacks upon him by noise. 


HE HIGH executives are on the first line of defense. 
A story is told of a corporation president who was 
voted out by the directors because he had grown pro- 
fane. The company was not worried so much over 


the cusswords themselves, for no rule was made against. 


the swearing of truck drivers or janitors. But the 
profanity of the president was taken as a symptom of 
bad poise and destructive judgment. 

Probably this dethroned executive had accumulated 
in his system an overload of the racket in which he 
lived, and his anathemas were the overflow. 

At any rate, it is axiomatic that noise and poise are 
not companions, but antipodes. 

Genius and diplomacy flourish in quiet places, and 
noise is poison to logical, creative thought. Inspiration 
does not spring out of babel, but rather out of silence 
and tranquillity. 

Noise stored up in the human system in any neu- 
rotic form is poisonous not only to the immediate vic- 
tim himself, but to those with whom he deals. 
Whether it breaks out in hives, unparliamentary lan- 
guage, or other nervous exhibitions, it is costly. Per- 
haps five dollars; possibly a thousand. A lost cus- 
tomer might cost even more. 

Scientists can measure the expenditure of mental or 
physical energy, but when it comes to weighing the 
loss due to bad executive judgment they beg to be 
excused. Even a cost accountant:could not calculate 
the financial injury done to the company by a neuro- 
pathic decision that involved some matter of policy. 

Many of the older generation of business men recall 
the neurasthenic autocracy of a once-great newspaper 
proprietor, and what it cost him in the end. His power 
was supreme, but his judgment, quite shot to pieces, 
ran wild. He would elevate a cub reporter to the city 
editorship as a reward for some clever story, and he 
would kick out of the business management sober- 
thinking men who had made the newspaper what it 
was. He is gone now, along with his publication. 

The long-time head of a great industrial corporation, 
becoming obsessed with his own mighty blood pres- 
sure, as one of his executives expressed it, began to 
make rules for everybody in the offices except him- 
self. He set out to regulate the length of feminine 
dresses, and to clean up the desks of his associates, 
and to arrange the furniture in different rooms as 
suited him best. Every day he issued new rules for 
doing this or that thing, and finally he got to making 
rules for the behavior of visitors; but about that time 
he retired. 

Nervous breakdown comes from many causes—not 
always from noise. Nevertheless, tranquillity is a 
good defense against it. 

Blood pressure and nervous reactions are indeed a 
curious study. The braying of a jackass, stabled near 
the office wing of a factory, caused a rise in the blood 
pressure of nearly all the important executives. It 
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Noise does not take its toll of efficiency in this well-carpeted New York office of the Thomas A. Edison Industries. 


may seem far-fetched that the mere voice of this un- 
happy beast could raise the overhead of that industry, 
but in this instance we have the demonstrable fact 
that noise may be expensive. 

Abnormal blood pressure is synonymous with dis- 
turbed poise. Of course one jackass might not cause 
a material jump in the office cost, any more than one 
ambulance siren could; but ten thousand jackasses 
might break down the morale of the office and add ex- 
tra thousands of dollars to the overhead. 

And as to the ambulance sirens and other fiendish 
noise contraptions that ride through our streets in 
vasoline vehicles, we already possess not ten thousand 
but hundreds of thousands—wmillions. Not only horns, 
but noise inventions of devilish variety. Automobiles, 
trucks, motor-stages, tractors, trench diggers, power 
shovels, street sweepers, road-laying monsters, and 
fire-engines, all roaring, screaming, and backfiring 
along our roads, in town and out. 

There is indisputable scientific testimony to show 
that the cost of office operation has been increased, 
In some instances more than a hundred per cent., by 
this uproarious age. 

We know that the brain workers are the ones most 
upset by these clashing noises. This type of mind 
works against the greatest resistance when it tries to 
function in the thick of our up-to-date contortions of 
sound. Not alone the noise of street traffic, but of air 
and water transport, of the railroad, of interurban 
trains and city trolley cars, of the elevated lines and 
the subways, the turnstiles, the police, the builders 
(Advertisement) 


and wreckers, paraders and hawkers, and all the rest. 
These noises might be personified by the fabulous 
Giant of Gehenna, who employed his dreadful voice in 
driving his victims before him into hell. 


| ies US REVERT to the subject of sound absorption by 
carpets and hangings—materials that are far 
better adapted to absorb noises than the human brain 
and nervous system could be. 

If by some wizardry it were possible to unroll a 
great carpet over the floor of a canyon, and to drop 
thick draperies upon the canyon’s walls, the thunder- 
ing echoes of dynamite explosions would cease in- 
stantly—the noise waves strangled within the soft 
meshes of the fabric. 

In thetame way, the carpet and hangings, as well as 
upholstered furniture, constitute the best defense the 
office or home could have against the city fulminations, 
or the irritating and endless sound waves that arise 
within the building. 

An empty, unfurnished room is a hundred per cent. 
undefended against attacks by noise. Noises may be 
deflected two hundred times in the empty room, bound- 
ing about between the hard surfaces like an invisible 
rubber ball. 

Noise passes through some types of outside walls 
ten times as fast as it goes through air, and when it 
reaches an empty room its intensity increases at first, 
and the echoes die hard. But the room that is car- 
peted, draped, and fabric-furnished is the sound 
antithesis of the bare and empty room. 
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Scientific experiments show that a.room so treated 
may reduce the noise coming through an open window 
70 per cent.—even the devil’s tattoo of the riveters, 
close at hand. 

A varnished wood floor, uncarpeted, captured only 
three-hundredths of the racket from the riveting, leav- 
ing ninety-seven hundredths to leap about the room 
seeking a way to escape. Of this, the plaster walls 
absorbed only three hundredths, batting all the rest 
of the fugitive noise back to the floor, ceiling, and 
window-panes. 

It is regrettable that the acoustical engineers did not 
measure the riveting waves that were absorbed into 
their own systems during these experiments; but the 
resulting biological phenomena were not a subject for 
engineers. Floors and walls have no nerves—otherwise 
the deterioration of buildings would be rapid. 

According to an authority who recently published 
the results of noise experiments, the clapping of one’s 
hands in an uncarpeted and bare plastered room would 
arouse reverberations from 95 per cent. of the noise so 
produced, persisting for several seconds. 

Yet if the same room were carpeted and the walls 
covered with drapes, the sound of each handclap would 
be absorbed promptly and changed to minute quanti- 
ties of heat. 

The subjugation of outside noise in this carpeted 
and draped room would be still further abetted if the 
window draperies were closed tightly during. periods 
of special mental concentration, or at other times when 
quiet was particularly needed, 

Proof has been multiplied many times that with 
floor coverings of woolen materials, and with suitable 
draperies, one may work with a considerable degree of 
comfort even in the noisiest of city settings. 


HE RESEARCH worker in the realms of sound soon 
convinces himself that noise is indeed a rampant 
enemy of man, and of man’s work; and that noise may 
be the destroyer of personality itself, long before it 
lays its victim low physically. 
The evidence has many 
ramifications that show how 
noise fatigue, long continued, 
brings on its train of com- 
plexes, its variety of phobias 
and hostilities, raining one’s 
efficiency by detracting from 
those fine human qualities 
that make men of service to 
themselves and others. 

Noise is insidious, however, 
like eye strain, and its effects 
are concealed for a time by 
the lack of marked and de- 
finable symptoms that can be 
traced to their source. Yet 
among the confusions of the 
present fast era, noise has been shown to play a leading 
role, wreaking havoc upon the nerves, the digestion, 
powers of concentration, memory. Noise subjects man 
to the inroads of morbid conditions which may take 
almost any turn. Partial or complete amnesia, in 
which the patient may forget words or even his own 





The practice of law requires concentration and quiet— 
secured by Colloway and Reed of Dallas, Texas, by a well- 
carpeted floor. 
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identity, is one symptom. of neurasthenia. From 
hives to amnesia is a far stretch, but the chasm that 
lies between holds almost supernormal evidences of 
the ills that may break down the nervous system. 

That noise and neurasthenia are closely tied to- 
gether, as cause and effect, no longer requires exposi- 
tion. Noise in its effects is actually poison. 

A captive rabbit tortured unendurably by noises 
dies from poisoning, its brain and muscles paralyzed; 
and the same effect is produced on a rabbit hunted to 
complete fatigue. 

Go back to the epoch when noise was employed in 
some lands as capital punishment. 

“Let the prisoner be taken to the Dungeons of Tor- 
ture and put to death by a torment of noises,” was 
the sentence pronounced upon thousands of wretched 
men and women; and the agony of sound was inflicted 
as the severest penalty of the law’s majesty. 

Sometimes a variety of sounds was used, and .some- 
times merely the dropping of water, long continued. 
Bound and gagged and chained in an upright position 
to a block of stone, the prisoner was left alone in utter 
silence and darkness, and presently the drops of water 
began to fall on a thin sheet of resonant metal sus- 
pended just over his head. With measured and rhyth- 
mic repetition, the ratatat of the water continued, 
without break or mercy; and as the hours and days 
dragged on, the victim, unrelieved by other sounds, 
became the prey of noise delusions. 

Eventually, always hitting on the same set of nerves, 
seemingly harder and louder, the blows became boom- 
ing, devastating torment, until the lacerated tissues no 
longer protested and the hellish hammering merged 
into death. 

And today, in this age of a million noises recklessly 
created by man for his own supposed advancement, 
the horrors of this noise punishment will have a sig- 
nificant interest. 

Many other noises were employed for execution. 
The squeaking sound of metal scraping on metal, pro- 
duced by a contrivance like a 
turnstile and operated by 
slaves. The beating of harsh 
bells. The anguished cries of 
animals, likewise under tor- 
ture, and the screams of men 
and women prisoners sub- 
jected to hot irons, so that 
their own sufferings might 
hasten the torment of those 
condemned to die. 

Though such studied bru- 
talities have disappeared in 
civilization, we can scarcely 
doubt that noise may still be 
unendurable. The proof lies 
not only in the inner expeti- 
ence of almost every man of 
woman, but in the scientific demonstrations of such 
research workers as Dr. John J. B. Morgan of North- 
western University, Dr. Edmund Jacobson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Dr. George T. W. Patrick of the 
State University of Iowa, and 6ther psychologists. Theit 
investigations show the effects of excessive, prolonged 
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Offices of the Irving Trust Company of New York, pleasingly “quietized” through use of a figured carpet. 


sound disturbances on the nervous system and heart of 
mankind. So do the records of the World War, the 
experience of medical men, and the observations made 
for innumerable industries and civic associations. 


“| IDIOSYNCRACIES Of noise disturbance on the hu- 
man mechanism become apparent when the re- 
search worker goes among the doctors, hospitals, and 
nurses, and studies medical records. 

A case in point was that of a chief executive of a 
large concern who became so noise sensitive that he 
could not talk over the telephone because he feared in- 
terruptions from sounds in the street or in his office. 
His was a sort of phobophobia, or fear of being at- 
tacked. Noise attacks to him were acutely distress- 
ing. If the blast of a motor horn broke in upon his 
phone conversation he “went all to pieces” at once. 

The shrill grinding of a trolley car’s wheels at the 
corner. The approaching whirr of an airplane. Any 
sharp or harsh sound, or even the fear that it might 
occur, broke up his attempts at concentration and 
landed him in a hospital. 

A railroad ran several blocks from this institution, 
but even at that distance his noise antagonism re- 
acted, and no ordinary sedative kept him from waking 
almost exactly at two o’clock every night so that he 
might listen for the falsetto whistle of the train due at 
two-thirteen. When it came he would swear and try 
to get out of bed, so that he might kick things about. 

Another patient, a woman, had suffered from noise 
antipathies for several years before going under treat- 
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ment. She was a woman of means whose home had 
gradually become a center of outside uproar, until her 
aversions revolved about the sound of motors. 

One sort of motor was ‘as bad as another, whether it 
belonged to a truck, airplane, or vacuum cleaner in 
the house. She was always listening for motors. 

So a sound-proof room was constructed in the middle 
of the house, padded with carpets and other fabrics, 
and without windows. Even the ventilating mechan- 
ism was insulated against sound. Here she had an 
easy chair, reading lamp, and her books. 

Finally she began to complain that the noises pene- 
trated her supposed refuge, and the discovery was 
made that she now suffered from tinnitus. 


INNITUS IS AN affection of the inner ear in which 
“Pineneae noises may distract or overwhelm the 
sufferer. It may arise as a symptom of an organic dis- 
ease of the auditory nerve, and may be associated with 
neurasthenia. Whether it is originally caused by noise 
or not, it is a symbol of this century of noises that seek 
to take us by storm wherever we move. 

This malady may be slight and of passing conse- 
quence; but at its worst it has been described as a 
blowing, pulsating, singing, unearthly concatenation 
of row, so dreadful that sleep is impossible, and insen- 
sibility or death the refuge its victim prays for. 

The records of tinnitus contain an account of a 
woman who suffered so terribly from these distortions 
of her hearing that she had a noise machine set up in 
her bedroom, so the rumble of this contrivance might 
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drown out the bogus cries that- were driving her mad. 

The Berlin Chamber of Physicians is reported as 
fearing a serious increase of tinnitus, due to the uni- 
versal racket and strain of life. 


i iegee sEEMS scarcely any likelihood of checking 
materially the pandemonium. Some medical au- 
thorities predict that the American people will grow 
more and more nervous and high-strung in tempera- 
ment, until we become a neurasthenic race, driving 
ourselves to our own destruction. Others think we 
may adjust ourselves, within a few generations, to the 
pace of the epoch, becoming acclimated to the thunder 
and bang and screech, on the earth and in the sky. 

But our children and grandchildren must take care 
of coming generations. We of the present cannot 
adjust our nerves to keep up with the appalling ex- 
travaganza of noise. Our main refuge will continue in 
greater degree to lie in noise absorption. 


a CARPETS and rugs not only serve effectively 
in absorbing noises in the modern office; they 
have an added advantage not shared by sound-absorb- 
ing materials applied to walls and ceilings. This is 
their power to prevent noise within from footsteps and 
the moving about of chairs, adding machines, and 
other equipment. 

Rugs and carpets are not all alike in their power to 
prevent and absorb noise. An inexpensive, short-piled 
velvet fabric, for example, is not more than half so 
effective as a deep-piled, heavy backed Chenille. 

As a practical aid to the seeker after quiet, advice 
was sought from the Mohawk Carpet Mills, whose 
“Quiet Office” advertising is appearing in business 
magazines and who have specialized in office carpet- 
ings. From the Mills I learned the following facts, 
which can be of considerable help to any one seeking 
to solve his office noise problem. 

Three modern domestic weaves are recommended 
for offices—Chenilles, Saxonys, and Wiltons. ‘lhe 
Axminster weave is not recommended because it is too 
loosely put together, the Velvet because of its short 
pile and inferior quality. Office carpets must with- 
stand hard wear. 

Wool carpets are preferred to worsted because their 
deep, densely packed pile is especially effective in 
sound absorption. Then, too, they are less likely to 
blotch than worsted fabrics. 

Most effective in sound absorption is Chenille. This 
fabric can be 
woven with pile 
up to two inches 
deep, but a half- 
inch pile is 
recommended as 
most practical for 
office use. Not 
only do Chenille 
carpets provide a 
deep pile, but 
they have a soft 
wool back—al- 
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which adds to their ability to absorb sound. Kelmscott 
is the grade of Chenille best suited to office use. It re- 
tails for from $16 to $18 a square yard. 

Chenille carpets come in plain colors or patterns and 
can be woven in any size or shape, without a seam, up 
to thirty feet wide. 

Almost as satisfactory as Chenille for deadening 
sound in offices is the Mohawk Saxony. This fabric 
is 54 of an inch deep and, being woven of heavy 
twisted yarn, is exceedingly durable. It comes in plain 
colors or in patterns and retails for about $8 a square 
yard. It is supplied without seam in widths up to 
eighteen feet. 

Two grades of wool Wiltons come next in order of 
preference, the Gordon and the Braeside, named in the 
order of their quality. Both provide deep, densely 
packed pile and are exceedingly durable. They are 
supplied in plain colors or with patterns and retail at 
from $5 to $7 per yard in twenty-seven-inch widths. 

A very satisfactory weave, offering a wide choice 
of plain colors, is the Capital Broadloom. This fab- 
ric is supplied in twenty-three different shades, is dur- 
able, and retails for about $7 a square yard. It is sup- 
plied, seamless, up to eighteen feet wide. 

The most effective plain colors for offices have been 
found to be sage green, which blends well with 
oak, walnut, or mahogany; old blue, which is attrac- 
tive in offices furnished in walnut or mahogany; or 
taupe, which lacks something in character but goes 
with all types of furnishings and is always serviceable. 
Burgundy carpet gives a pleasing effect in offices fur- 
nished in walnut or oak. 

Many prefer patterned to plain carpets because they 
do not show foot-marks. Elaborate patterns are to be 
avoided, but in every weave there are designs of dig- 
nity and restraint suited to office use. 

The Mohawk Carpet Mills recommends the laying 
of a felt lining beneath office carpets, not alone be- 
cause it adds to the life of the fabric, but because it 
enhances their effectiveness in absorbing sound. 

Better grade furniture and department stores both 
provide and lay office carpets and can readily secure 
the particular weaves above recommended if they do 
not already carry them in stock. Many office supply 
dealers have recently added carpets to their lines. 
Usually it costs no more to get service through a first- 


_Class firm and, because of the wear that office carpets 


receive, it never pays to buy inferior qualities. 
As more and more business men carpet their private 
; offices for the 
sake of quiet and 
an enhanced im- 
pression, they are 
beginning to real- 
ize that the of- 
fices of their sub- 
ordinates who are 
also paid to think 
—need the same 
quietizing treat- 
ment. Noise, they 
have learned, is 





most as thick as 
the pile itself, 


By preventing sound within and deadening sound from without carpets soon pay their 
cost through allowing closer concentration upon the tasks by business executives and their 
assistants. 


too costly to g0 
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almon Not Running 


By BLISS PERRY 


From the November 30 Saturday Review of Literature 


HAD PROMISED to discuss con- 

temporary American literature. 
I sat down, firm of purpose, fumbled for 
a match, fumbled still longer for a title, 
and ended by opening a friend’s letter, 
only to find that it contained nothing 
but the logbook of his last summer's 
fishing trip. For the first five days the 
entries were monotonously uniform and 
only too familiar: “Salmon not running.” 
Then came twelve days of Paradise, with 
twenty-eight salmon landed, averaging 
exactly twenty pounds to a fish. I fear 
that I sighed a bit enviously as I folded 
the letter and turned to the unwritten 
article. But at least I had found a title. 

For the log-book of those first five days 
expresses precisely the feeling of many 
lovers of American literature who in 1900 
were looking eagerly for what they liked 
to think of as “big” American books— 
books aore truly representative of the 
American mind than the varied and 
excellent books of the eighteen-nineties. 

We were vague, I suppose, and inco- 
herent, and perhaps illogical, but we 
really thought that the “big” books were 
on the way; and meanwhile we beguiled 
the time by getting as much excitement 
and happiness as we could from the incon- 
trovertibly big books oi the past, and 
from such current American writing a 
caught our fancy. We were like men 
angling contentedly enough for those sea 
trout that sometimes swarm in a salmon- 
tiver; angling, but nevertheless watching 
the sky and river unceasingly for those 
signs of change in the water or tl 
weather that presage the mysterious “run” 
of the kingly Salmo salar out of the 
Atlantic, over the bar, and up-stream to 
the pools where they are waiting. Sea- 
trout are very fine fish—unless one’s 
heart is set too much on salmon. 

Well, that was thirty years ago, but 
Many of us are still at it, hoping each 
season for another “Leaves of Grass” or 
“Moby Dick” or “Walden” or “Scarlet 
Letter” or “Huckleberry Finn’; some 
American book, in any genre of litera- 
ture, that shall give the unmistakable 
“feel” of “a big one.” Precise measure- 
ments of size and weight are unessential 
even if they were possible. It is enough 
to say that no man who ever had a salmon 
on his line was under any illusion that he 
Was fighting with a sea-trout. In the recog- 








nized masterpieces of literature there is 
always “a certain magnitude’—as Aris- 
totle said of tragedy—an exceptional com- 
bination and balance of such qualities as 
imagination, human wisdom, sense of 
beauty, and craftsmanship. One feels it 
instantly in such masters of prose as 
Plato, Voltaire, and Swift; in such lords 
of verse as Virgil and Milton. 

We all agree that the “Republic” and 
“Don Quixote” and “Faust,” however lit- 
tle they may resemble one another, are 
“great” books. Back of each is a note- 
worthy individual mind, a race, a tradi- 
tion, a civilization. 

It is to be admitted, no doubt, that 
the men who were watching the skies for 
literary portents in 1900 were themselves 
born a generation earlier, and may have 
been the dupes of a boyish illusion about 
“great” authors and “great” men. We 
used to employ these phrases without a 
suspicion of doubt or cynicism. In my 
own college days, for example, we looked 
at any time for a new book by Brown- 
ing or Tennyson, Darwin or Huxley, 
Hardy or George Meredith or George 
Eliot, Ruskin or Newman or Arnold. 
Emerson and Carlyle were living, though 
they had ceased to write. But Whitman, 
Whittier, Holmes, Longfellow, and Lowell 
were still productive. Melville was alive, 
though we did not know it, and Mark 
Twain was very much alive indeed. And 
so were Victor Hugo and Ibsen, Turgen- 
iev and Tolstoy and Karl Marx. 

Some of these names, it is true, seem 
less resplendent now. Even then, we 
were not all in precise agreement as to 
the claims of any one author. We split, 
in the fashion of that day, into Dickens 
and Thackeray camps. We had Hellenists 
and Hebraists. The crowd of cheerful 
young athletes with whom I lived in 
college thought it queer that I liked 
Whitman and Browning. Did not Mark 
Hopkins declare that he could not under- 
stand Browning? But one was perfectly 
safe if he quoted Emerson or Carlyle or 


Bliss Perry fishing; from the 
Saturday Review of Literature. 


Tennyson. These were great authors. 
Their rank was unquestioned. 

Now the college youths of today are 
far more widely intelligent than our 
crowd of fifty years ago... . 

Delightful boys! And in some respects 
lucky! For it is evident that they have 
all the books which we used to read 
before 1900 (if they would only read 
them) and a great many fascinating 
twentieth-century books.also. But they are 
missing one thing which we had: a sense of 
greatness in contemporary authors. . . . 


| ghey HISTORY, instead of 
heightening our sense of the 
uniqueness of American experience in the 
present era, confirms one in the convic- 
tion that the apparent obstacles to high 
achievement are no more serious than 
they have often seemed immediately 
before periods of great brilliancy. As 
Carlyle warned Emerson in 1842: “A man 
has no right to say to his own genera- 
tion, turning quite away from it, ‘Be 
damned!’ It is the whole Past and the 
whole Future, this same cotton spinning, 
dollar hunting, canting and shrieking, very 
wretched generation of ours. Come back 
into it, I tell you.” 

Wise advice, albeit from an unexpected 
source! I will come back, with the read- 
er’s permission, to the humble illustration 
with which I began. It is a fact that 
during the first week of July, 1929, on a 
good river, there was not a salmon run- 
ning. But it is also a fact that one week 
later the river was full of them. Fisher- 
men may be fatalists, but they have like- 
wise their ineradicable hopes. I once asked 
an old fellow in a military cloak, watching 
his line in a sluggish stream in Alsace, 
“What kind of fish are you expecting to 
catch?” “All kinds,” was his gruff but 
very proper answer. Perhaps he did not 
really expect to catch a whale in that 
stream, but I cannot see why there should 
not be room for whales in our. wide 
American waters. I confess that I do 
not care to hear a publisher shouting 
from his crow’s nest “There she blows!” 
when I have reason to think that his 
whale is only a porpoise. But meanwhile 
there are few pleasanter sights than por- 
poises rolling in the sunshine, and any 
morning, now, we may really catch sight 
of a White Whale. 









































‘“@bhen Cables Break 


EW PERSONS along the Atlantic 

seaboard realized, one day in 
late fall, that the earth beneath them was 
quaking. But the liners Olympic and 
France, still two days out from New 
York, shook and shivered on a calm sea. 
And the earthquake which centered be- 
neath them broke ten of the twenty-one 
cables connecting Europe and America. 

Had this break come during the worst 
of the stock-exchange crisis it might have 
been serious. Then a half hour’s delay 
might mean the difference between sol- 
vency and bankruptcy to a stock trader. 
But coming when it did, a break in nearly 
half the cables that link us with Europe 
did not seriously trouble clients of the 
cable companies, which were able to 
handle all traffic except in the rush hours. 
These are the morning in New York and 
the afternoon in Europe, when the hours 
of business overlap. During these hours 
the cable companies received messages 
“subject to delay.” 

Certain banking and business houses 
not in a position to put up with possible 
Celay sent their messages through the 
Radio Corporation of America, which, 
operating from New York to London, 
Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam, and other cities 
directly (that is, without terminal delays 
on connecting government land wires) 
and with wireless transmitters whose ca- 
pacity is as great as that of the latest 
type of cable, was able with the aid of 
good transmission weather to absorb the 
rush business by employing existing cir- 
cuits full time. 
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Meanwhile the cable companies were 
not idle. A cable is in almost constant 
use, messages being sent from both ends 
simultaneously. In fact, on the latest 
cables five messages may be sent each 
way at once. Any interruption in receiv- 
ing is naturally cause for suspicion. When 
a break is suspected, engineers at the 
shore station determine by means of del- 
icate instruments the electrical resistance 
of the cable up to the break. Then, 
knowing the characteristics of the cable, 
they deduce the distance to the break in 
miles. Immediately a cable ship is told 
of the result. Referring to a map of the 
cable, the scientific force on the ship 
learns the exact position of the break, and 
the ship steams for that point. 


T WAS SOON LEARNED at Hammels, 

Long Island—the New York end 

of the Western Union North Atlantic 
cables—that three of the company’s ten 
cables to Europe had been broken. 
One, running from New York to the 
Azores, was broken in two places 900 
miles due east of New York. Another, 
from New York to Newfoundland, was 
broken in one place 200 miles south of 
Cape Race, Newfoundland, and 900 miles 
from New York. The third, also from 
New York to Newfoundland, was broken 
in two places about 60 miles south of the 
break in the second cable. The cable 
ships Lord Kelvin and Cyrus Field from 
Halifax and Dominia from London imme- 
diately sailed for the scene of the breaks. 
A cable ship carries from 100 to 200 





REPAIRING THE BREAK 


Picking up a Permalloy cable in water three 
miles deep; getting the broken end aboard the 
Cyrus Field; and (in circle) leaving it attachel 
to a buoy while the ship grapples for the other end. 


miles of cable, and about 100 men spe- 
cially trained for their hazardous work. 
After taking soundings, to make sure of 
their position and to learn the character 
of the bottom (for conditions there may 
affect the work to be done), they cruise 
at right angles to the cable and search for 
one end of it with a grapnel. A suddenly 
increased stress on the grapnel rope, which 
is indicated on the dynamometer, re- 
veals that the grapnel’s prongs have en- 
countered an obstacle. Frequently ships 
grapple for days for cables, and this work 
is often delayed by rough weather, which 
is to be expected off Newfoundland now. 

Having found the cable and, if neces- 
sary, having cut it by means of the Lucas 
cutting grapnel (which 
grips the cable and cuts away one end of 
it), the end is brought to the surface. 
First the ship established communication 
with the shore station, in order to make 
sure that this section of the cable is not 
damaged. The cable is then attached to 
a buoy, surmounted by two powerful elec- 
tric lights and a flag so as to be recog- 
nized easily, and the search for the other 
end of the broken cable is begun. A cable 
ship of the Commercial Cable Co., which 
owns seven of the transatlantic cables, 
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EMEMBER Washington Irving's 
| lovable, irresponsible Rip Van 
Winkle? How persistently he 


tricked himself! Time and again when temp- 
tation was too strong and nature too weak, he 


this one’’. 


HERE are many Rip Van Winkles 
in the world right now—some 
are weak in self-control; some are 
sadly behind the times in a mat- 
ter of vital importance to them. 
They are the unfortunates among 
the million diabetics in the United 
States today. 


Old Rip’s giant spree put him to 
sleep for twenty years— but “food 
sprees” are bringing death to present- 
day Rip Van Winkles because they 
lack self-control or lack knowledge as 
to what insulin can do for them. 


Thanks to insulin, a diabetic is not 


‘confined nowadays toa scanty, spirit- 
He can have varied and much 
more appetizing food than was allowed in the old 


breaking diet. 


days. But even now, if he fails to find out 
what he should eat and drink—-or if he 
fails to be steadfast in obeying orders— 
he practically commits suicide. 


When diabetes attacks, it has come to stay. 
It rarely gives up. A diabetic has one of 
two choices, either to put up a cheerful, 
continuous fight or weakly surrender. Half- 
way defense spells defeat. But a courageous, 
unyielding fight is almost sure to win. 


One great danger is that with the aid of 
insulin and correct diet, the diabetic feels 
so much better that he is lulled into a false 
sense of security. He takes liberties with 
his diet or neglects to take the insulin as 
directed. Then, with crushing swiftness, 
diabetes may claim another victim. 


Thousands of diabetics are not even aware 
of the fact that they are in danger because 
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they have not had a physical examination which 
would have revealed the presence of this old 
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enemy of mankind and because, also, during 
most of its course, diabetes is painless. 


Of the 20,000 deaths caused by diabetes 
last year in the United States, 8,000 were 
of the acute type ending in coma. Yet a 
world-famous specialist says, “Diabetic 
coma is always preventable and nearly al- 
ways curable... Many of my patients have 
actually lived longer than would have been 
expected of them had they been normal, 
healthy people”. 


* * * * 


The deathrate from diabetes is rising. It 
can be forced downward. The Metropoli- 
tan’s booklet, “Diabetes,” together with 
recently published information for physi- 
cians and their patients on prevention of 
diabetic coma, will be mailed free on request. 


Ask for Booklet 130-V. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FrepericK H. Ecker, PRESIDENT 


2) 


One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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proceeding from off Halifax, had found 
one end of one of its three broken cables 
four days after the break. Another cable 
ship proceeded from England to the 
scene of the break caused by the earth- 
quake, which, originating in Newfoundland 
waters, moved southward. 


ses FIRST STEP is comparatively 
easy. But it may take weeks to 
hunt for the other end, which, owing to 
the action of water currents or ground 
movements, may be miles away. If there 
has been a landslide on the floor of the 
ocean in the vicinity, a long section of 
cable may be buried, and cutting will be 
necessary, the buried section of cable to 
be replaced by a new section. But it is 
almost impossible to’ learn whether the 
ocean’s bottom three miles below the str- 
face has changed, because at present the 
depth of the ocean is known only roughly 
over great areas. Therefore there are 
almost no data to compare with the 
soundings made by the new sonic depth- 
finding made by a cable ship. 

After both ends of the broken cable 
have been secured and tested satisfac- 
torily, a new section is spliced in and the 
cable, joined together, is dropped back 
into the ocean. Normal service is re- 
sumed when the two shore stations have 
tested the repaired cable. 

The first cable to be laid across the 
Atlantic, in 1857, broke at a depth of 
2000 fathoms. Since no means of recov- 
ering the end of a broken cable had then 
been discovered, the project had to be 
abandoned. The following year, how- 
ever, a cable was successfully laid be- 
tween Valencia, Ireland, and Hearts Con- 
tent, Newfoundland. But within three 
months it had been so damaged by cur- 
rent of the wrong potentials that it ceased 
to function. Another transatlantic cable, 
laid in 1866, was completely successful, 
and today there are twenty-one cables 
between North America and Europe. 

The intervening sixty years have seen 
the introduction of revolutionary changes 
in cable service. The old-time cable oper- 
ator transmitted messages by hand, the 
men at isolated stations relaying the mes- 
sages on a double key. But today the 
message is sent from a typewriter key- 
board and passes without interruption 
through the outlying stations (such as 
Bay Roberts, Hearts Content, Valencia, 
and the Azores), where trained elec- 
tricians watch the automatic apparatus to 
make sure that it is in perfect adjustment. 
Transmission from New York to London, 
for instance, is instantaneous—when the 
transmitter in New York forms a letter 
the corresponding letter is reproduced 
practically simultaneously in London. 

The world’s fastest cable is the Per- 
malloy type cable from Bay Roberts. 
Newfoundland, to Horta, in the Azores— 
a distance of 1341 miles. This cable is 


really the equivalent of many old-type 
cables, since it has a capacity of 2500 let- 
ters per minute, or a speed about five 
times that of the old-type cables. 

Cable breaks due to earthquakes are 
rare, but damage from other causes is 
frequent. Cables are occasionally dam- 
aged off the west coast of Ireland, where 
trawlers follow the seasonal movement of 
fish: Sometimes a sea worm eats the 
gutta-percha that insulates the copper 
core of a cable. Burrowing in, he carries 
with him the sea water, which cuts off 
the flow of telegraphic impulses as effec- 
tively as if the core had been severed. In 
tropical waters a swordfish may try his 
snout on the cable, and the broken teeth 
of sharks have occasionally been found 
penetrating to the copper conductor. 

Perhaps the strangest adventure of a 
cable was discovered by a cable ship off 
Alaska. After working several weeks in 
rough, wintry weather, it finally raised the 
cable it sought—and also a whale with 
several turns of the cable wrapped around 
him. He had got a loop around his 
lower jaw, and in an effort to free himself 
had become hopelessly ensnared. 


Your Health— 
and Winter 


E ive MAN WHO takes advantage of 
the weather will live on the 
average nine years longer than the man 
who lets the weather take advantage of 
him. He will be more energetic, more 
optimistic, and more enthusiastic as he 
faces each day’s work. Such is the belief 
of Dr. E. E. Free, an authority on science. 

“These are no wild statements of some 
new health faddist who has gone ‘native,’ ” 
writes Dr. Free in the American Magazine. 
“On the contrary, they are the results of 
sober, careful scientific investigations in a 
half-hundred laboratories and computing 
rooms all over the world. And, if you feel 
inclined to verify these statements for 
yourself, you can do so by spending a day 
or two with any of the modern weather 
physiologists or by digging into some 
weighty tomes in the nearest library.” 

It is possible to construct a health curve 
of normal, healthy people in any Ameri- 
can community provided with good water, 
adequate sewers, and other modern sani- 
tary equipment. This curve strikes its 
average position on January 1, then sinks 
to its lowest position about the last week 
in April, after which it rises again to its 
average position about the middle of June, 
and then continues to rise until Labor 
Day, when the downward movement begins. 
In brief, the curve rises from early spring 
to late summer and descends from early 
fall to late winter. 

“What are the definite things about the 


annual weather which cause these yearly 
ups and downs of health?” asks Dr. Free, 
“Why do some people accumuiate high 
health reserves while others are depleted? 
What can you and I, as individuals, do 
about it?” He answers: “Weather will 
provide all necessary health reserves for 
those who have knowledge and foresight 
to use it. The general health slump which 
comes every spring is due almost entirely 
to preventable diseases contracted by 
those whose health reserves have been 
exhausted.” To remedy this Dr. Free pre- 
scribes a Weather-Health Calendar. 

In January you should begin to accus- 
tom yourself to lower indoor temperatures. 
Your home and your office are probably 
kept at a temperature of from 75° to 80° 
Fahrenheit ; get it down to 70° or even 68°, 
Open the windows frequently, and take 
rapid walks outdoors frequently; the cold 
air will give your skin a real shock (and 
will do it better than does the much- 
praised cold bath), which will harden it 
and thus will help prevent colds, indiges- 
tion, and other ills. 

In February you must take no chances 
of infection of colds, tonsillitis, influenza, 
pneumonia; avoid crowded rooms; choose 
platforms rather than the inside of cars 
when crowded; keep away from cough- 
ing, sneezing people. But if, in spite of 
all these precautions, you do catch a cold, 
visit your physician immediately, for a 
cold may easily pull down your health 
reserve dangerously. 

The changeable March weather should 
do you no harm, provided you continue 
your precautions of last month and also 
take long walks in the open, no matter 
what the weather. But avoid getting 
thoroughly chilled. 

With April you reach the lowest point 
in the health curve of the year; but if 
your health reserve has been built up dur- 
ing the preceding months you have nothing 
to fear. “Now is the time to start getting 
all the sunlight you can,” Dr. Free advises. 
“for the ultra-violet rays which have been 
kept from those of us who live in the city 
by the smoke and fogs of winter are 
beginning to filter through once more. And 
take this to heart: One day’s sun-bathing 
in April or May is worth far more to the 
health than one in August; so expose your- 
self to sunlight at every opportunity.” 

In May you should continue getting out 
into the country for long walks as often 
as possible, and should get on your sum- 
mer clothes as early as possible. The basis 
of your summer tan should be obtained in 
June; but don’t prolong your sun bath 
until your back and shoulders hurt, as 
this will do you more harm than good. 
During July and August, you can, if you 
have secured a good coat of tan, endure 
almost any amount of heat. But don't 
overeat, and drink plenty of cool (not 
iced) water, and hot tea and coffee. 
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The Review of Reviews 





ECAUSE you are interested in the 

amount of your monthly electrical 
bill; and because by making steam 
turbine-generators constantly more effi- 
cient, the General Electric Company 
has helped electrical companies to pro- 
duce more electricity from every ton 
of coal. 

This turbine is one big reason why 
electricity has*continued to be cheap 
in these years when the price of almost 
everything else has increased. 

You will probably never have occa- 
sion to buy a giant steam-turbine. But 
you do need many of the electric con- 
veniences listed below. And the same 
research, experience, and skill which 
develop these big turbines are em- 
ployed in building the smallest fan or 
electric lamp. 
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JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 9 P.M., E.S.T. ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 



















































The 
you want when you want 
it. 

Correspondence as filed 
and contained in a “Ver- 


important paper 


tex” File Pocket is in- 
stantly available for refer- 
ence. 


lf your filing system is en- 
cumbered with slumping, bulg- 
ing folders which hamper the 
easy filing and finding of cor- 
respondence, install 


erte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


which are specially designed to cor- 
rect these filing evils. They are 
always erect in the filing cabinet 
with their indexes plainly visible. 
They expand asthe papers increase. 
and will outlast twenty ordinary flat 
folders which are the common cause 
of filing troubles. 
A “Vertex” Pocket will be sent free 
for trial in your own files. All we 
ask is that you own or use a ver- 
tical filing system. 























Please send me for trial in my: files a free 
sample of the Bushnell Paperoid ‘““VERTEX’’ File 
Focket, as described in January Review of Reviews. 
Name of Firm 
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To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. R 
13th & Wood Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The ultra-violet rays in sunlight begin 
to grow weaker in September and October. 
Continue to take long walks outdoors, 
and don’t bundle up in heavy clothes. In 
November begin to open home and office 
windows several times a day, so as not to 
let your skin get soft again. And in 
December step out-of-doors occasionally 
without coat and hat, to toughen your 
skin; but do not stay out too long—you 
want only to feel cold, not to get cold. 

This Weather-Health Calendar, Dr. Free 
maintains, “if conscientiously followed 
out, should enable you to hold your own 
through the spring’s critical period and 
aid you to build up gradually during the 
remainder of the year enough surplus 
energy and resistance so that next winter 
and every winter afterward will be sea- 
sons of health stimulation instead of 
health depression.” 


The Dynamic 
Dynamo 


HE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, 

made possible by the steam 
engine, began to transform the world a 
hundred years ago. Today a_ second 
industrial revolution, based on electricity, 
promises to eclipse the first. 

“The Dynamo Era is here,” writes 
Grover C. Mueller in the Popular Science 
Monthly. “It is symbolized by gaunt 
pinnacles of high tension towers that dot 
the countryside. Power as fluid as water 
flows along metal strands from distant 
power house to factory.” But electricity’s 
benefits are not confined to industry, for 
“Electricity has entered nearly 19,000,000 
homes. It serves three-fifths of the 
American people. It heats 17,000,000 
flatirons, runs 7,700,000 vacuum cleaners, 
and operates 5,700,000 washing machines. 
It fills more than a million ice chests, and 
cooks in 725,000 stoves. A dollar’s worth 
of electricity before the War costs only 
eighty-two cents now, according to Paul 
S. Clapp, of the National Electric Light 
Association—though living expenses, in- 
stead of falling, have risen 65 per cent.” 

So much for the present. What of 
the future? 

Steinmetz, electrical engineering genius, 
prophesied that electricity would eventu- 
ally do most of the world’s work and thus 
release the worker for almost limitless 
leisure. This may come about through 
super-power, or the hooking up of all 
power plants throughout the country, 
which would allow one section to use 
power produced in another section. 

“Already there is a 1000-mile triangle 
of super-power wires connecting Chicago, 
Boston, and Pensacola, Florida,” Mr. 
Mueller writes. “In a recent test Chicago’s 
power houses successfully ran the city of 
Boston. There is a continuous power sup- 
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ply chain along the Pacific Coast from 
Canada to Mexico. Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan are tied up in a mid-western hook-up, 
Today fully one-tenth of all the electricity 
generated in the United States is used in 
another state from that which produces it, 

“Super-power’s value received a striking 
demonstration in the floods that swept 
New England and the Mississippi region 
two years ago. Individual power plants 
in the flooded areas were destroyed. But 
the electric power went on.’ 

But in spite of Boulder Dam, Muscle 
Shoals, Niagara Falls, Hell Gate, and the 
projected St. Lawrence dam, there are still 
untold reserves of power to draw upon. 
America has harnessed only one-fourth of 
its total water power available, .nd more 
power can be added by burning coal. 
Water power fluctuates from season to 
season, and electricity must be produced 
even though rivers are low. 

“The public wants current when it wants 
it and not in a smooth, steady stream day 
and night as the company would prefer,” 
Mr. Mueller explains. ‘That is why, for 
instance, New York City has an automatic 
storm detector at one of its main generat- 
ing plants. Should a thunderstorm darken 
the sky, millions of persons will turn on 
electric lights. Everyone will demand 
current at once. Therefore the mechani- 
cal storm prophet flashes a warning to the 
power plants of the city, and the results 
are as exciting as a fire alarm. Klaxons 
scream above the deafening roar of the 
turbine rooms. Coal cars leap _ into 
swifter action to fill the bunkers that sup- 
ply the mighty boilers. Under the gen- 
eralship of operators at the power plant's 
control board, which is ornamented with 
switches and flashing lights, fans speed up 
to force air into the boilers. Soon the 
steam pressure rises, ready to help the 
mighty turbines fight the added load of 
the storm.” 

But these power plants are not only in- 
terested in supplying electricity for light. 
The electric street car was the first great 
application of electricity on a large scale, 
and it suggested a novel source of factory 
power to forward-looking engineers when 
improved machinery for generating and 
transmitting electric current had been in- 
troduced. The power produced by 4 
steam enginé can be carried to a distant 
place only by a belt or shaft; but this 
new electric energy can be shot over small 
wires and around obstacles, with little loss 
of power in transmission. So engineers 
began to substitute it for steam and 
other forms of power in factories. 

Yet this electric revolution has de- 
veloped so. quietly that few persons real- 
ize that today about half of England's 
factories, two-thirds of Germany’s, and 
three-quarters of America’s factories are 
electrified. Better ways of transmitting 
electricity, and immense power stations 
have made this revolution possible. 
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Coming Industrial Capital of the Southwest 


NEW and undeveloped state in 1907 

when many of the states had reached 
maturity, Oklahoma in 22 years has had 
a development unparalleled in the annals 
of civilization. 

It is difficult to believe that this youth- 
ful state-—average in size, with 2% of the 
nation’s area and 2% of its population— 
today has 2.9% of the country’s agricul- 
tural production or nearly 50% again more 
than her share, and 10.2% of its mineral 
production or five times her share! 

Yet not only are these things true but 
it is also true that Oklahoma’s natural re- 
sources are barely scratched. Oklahoma 
today is a veritable “promised land” of 
undeveloped wealth. Roger W. Babson, 
after making an exhaustive industrial sur- 
vey of 20 Southern states, recently stated 
that Oklahoma and one other Southern 
state are destined for leadership of the 
South, industrially. 

Tulsa is, by natural heritage, the indus- 
trial capital of this great state and the 
coming industrial capital of the entire 
Southwest. Oklahoma’s great wealth is 
not evenly distributed over the state, but 


Logical Distributing Point for the Southwest - 
Logical Manufacturing Center of the Nation 


tends to concentrate in that area of which 
Tulsa is the heart. That part of Okla- 
homa lying within a 90-mile radius of 
Tulsa constitutes 33% of the state’s surface 
but produces 59% of its wealth. This 
area contains approximately half of the 
state’s population, has 65% of its paved 
highways, makes 65% of its income tax 
returns. 

Tulsa proper is the wealthiest city per 
capita in the world, the fastest growing 
city of her size, and twelfth among Amer- 
ican cities in number of buildings over 
10 stories high. Industrially, Tulsa is 
growing rapidly. She offers in full measure 
every facility required by industry, and her 
Industrial Finance Corporation, recently 
formed with a capital of $1,100,000, is 
prepared to assist in financing worthy in- 
dustries. 

Industrial and business executives think- 
ing of entering the Southwest with main 
or branch factories are invited to send for 
our new Industrial Survey. Just attach the 
coupon to your letterhead and mail. In- 
quiries held strictly confidential. 


INDUSTRIAL 

COMMISSIONER 

TULSA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Dept. R, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Gentlemen: Please send me without 

obligation, your new industrial survey. 
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“Owenty-five Years a Conductor 


O BE CONDUCTOR of one of 
America’s great symphony 
orchestras puts one in the position of a 
distinguished citizen. To have been con- 
ductor of one of America’s great sym- 
phony orchestras for a longer period of 
time than any other director at present 
before the public adds further distinction. 
And to have reached a milestone in the 
conductor’s career makes it fitting and 
proper that one’s career be celebrated. 
On January 12 the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Frederick Stock’s conductor- 
ship of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
will be noticed with appropriate cere- 
monies. There will be speeches and 
newspaper articles recalling that Fred- 
erick August Stock was born in Jiilich, in 
the Rhine provinces of Germany, in 
1872; that he attended the Cologne con- 
servatory and played in the municipal 
orchestra of Cologne until 1896, when he 
joined the viola section of the Chicago 
orchestra, which had been founded and 
was then conducted by Theodore Thomas; 
that in 1901 he was appointed assistant 
conductor, and that upon Thomas’s death 
in January, 1905, he was appointed chief 
conductor. The rest of the biography 
would be a history of the orchestra, for 
the story of Stock’s twenty-five years as 
conductor is indissolubly one with the 
history of music in the Middle West. 
Music in Chicago is largely the length- 
ened shadow of the institution which 
Frederick Stock heads. It is an institu- 
tion practically without competition from 
similar organizations, which means that 
the conductor has- never been tempted 
into the sensationalism of program-mak- 
ing and baton-wielding so often observ- 
able in the orchestras of the East. He is 
the Brahms among American conductors, 
as contrasted with the Stravinskys of the 
seaboard cities. This by no means im- 
plies a steady diet of Teuton profundity 
96 
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FREDERICK STOCK 


“Americans,” says the Chicago Symphony’s con- 
ductor, “are writing better symphonic music than 
Europeans.” P 


at the concerts of Stock’s orchestra. It 
does imply that a less excited, more 1 .usi- 
cianly kind of astonishment is registered 
among the listeners at Chicago’s Orches- 
tra hall. 

The views of such a man upon contem- 
porary music are worth listening to. And 
contemporary music, says Mr. Stock, is 
the symphonic conductor’s biggest prob- 
lem. Good novelties are scarce, he finds, 
and when they are found there are often 
difficulties with publishers. 

The “downfall” of Stravinsky, Mr. 
Stock mourns. The works of this com- 
poser subsequent to “Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps” he finds of little interest. “There 
are fine pages in ‘Oedipus Rex,’ ‘Appollon 
Musagetes,’ and other late works of the 
Russian, but they do not compare with 
the ‘Sacre’ and the ballets that preceded 
it.” Further discussion of modern Rus- 
sian music brought from the conductor 
the rather astonishing prediction that the 
symphonies of Nicholas Myaskovsky 
would within ten years completely replace 
those of Tschaikowsky in public favor. 

“How about Schoenberg?” Mr. Stock 
was asked. 

“The latest orchestral work of Schoen- 





By ALFRED V. 
FRANKENSTEIN 


berg,” he replied, “is a set of varia- 
tions. It is the ugliest score I have 
ever seen. Compared with it ‘Pierrot 
Lunaire’ and the five orchestral pieces are 
works of indescribable beauty. And 
there are so many notes! The huge ugly 
chords do not allow even the impression 
of beauty that may be obtained from 
allowing sheer tone quality to register. 
We shall probably play the set of varia- 
tions this season.” 

(An interesting point of view. The 
work is ugly, yet “we shall play it this 
season.” If only a few concert artists 
would adopt this slant on things, along 
with all it implies!) 

The other new German composers— 
Hindemith, Krenek, Weill, and so on— 
Mr. Stock admires for their cleverness, 
but not for other qualities. Krenek, he 
feels, had something of a lyric gift, but 
has bartered it away for operatic popu- 
larity. And the same holds true of a 
great many other contemporary Euro- 
pean composers. There is cleverness 
enough in the younger men, but clever- 
ness alone is not a sign of musical superi- 
ority. And the older men are writing 
music that seems fifty years ahead of 
our ears, or else are not writing for sym- 
phony orchestra. 

“And so we shall play Americans,” 
concluded Mr. Stock. “For the first time 
in history Americans are writing better 
symphonic music than Europeans. I re- 
fer to such composers as Carpenter and 
Sowerby of Chicago, and to Copland, 
Sessions, Ruggles, and the League of 
Composers group in New York. But we 
shall not be playing many more jaz 
works. ‘Symphonic jazz’ is something of 
a contradiction in terms. Jazz must 
sound as if each instrument were impro- 
vising, and the symphony orchestra 3 
too unwieldy a group for such instrumen- 

Continued on page 99 
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HE eycle of blossoms wafts a year round invitation to Japan. As early as 
February the plum blossoms’ fragrance welcomes you to outdoor jaunts in 
a land of lakes and dlens, of waterfalls and fairy gardens. Peach blossoms 


perfume the air as you witness the quaint rites of “Shunki Koreisai”— 








the Spring Festival of the Imperial Ancestors. In April the pines and 
pagodas rise out of a blanket of pink petals, while the gay holiday spirit of cherry-view- 
ing ceremonies holds sway. Y our late spring or summer visit is attended by peonies, 
wistaria, azaleas, iris, morning glories, lotus, each in turn lending added color to some 
of the world’s most enchanting scenes. In autumn unbelievable chrysanthemums and 
riotous maple leaves bathe the landseape. 

There is much to see in Nippon, with the luxury of modern railroads, great hotels 
and broad motor highways at your command. And wherever you go—to classic shrine 
or to sporty solf course, along boulevard or country lane—nature smiles through her 


flowers to join the gracious smiles of the people in making you welcome, 


The wonderlands of Japan, Korea and Manchuria are 
reached from the United States and Canada by the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the Dollar Steamship 


Line, the American Mail Line and Canadian Pacific. Full i O U R I S i B U R E A U 


information will be furnished by any of these Lincs, the 
American Express Co., Thos. Cook & Son, any tourist c/oJapanese Gov't Railways, One Madison Ave.,N. Y.C. 
agency, or by the Japan Tourist Bureau. Write for booklet. c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.C. 



















Victor Super-automatic Station § 
ctor. Just slide the knob to right 
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or Radio-Electrola RE-45. The 
bdern, complete musical instrument. All- 
ectric radio and Victor Record repro- 
duction. List price $275. Less Radiotrons. 






















Victor-Radio Console R-32. Exclusive 
modernized circuit; unique sensitivity an 
selectivity; matchless tone quality. List 
price $155. Less Radiotrons, 
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of superiority 


hose who waited for practical radio—and those 
who have replaced last year’s sets with radio’s 
supreme triumph... have given Victor-Radio the 
most magnificent testimony ever awarded a mu- 
sical instrument! Voluntarily, in a few months, 
more than 45,000 of the first Victor owners have 
written to express their enthusiasm! “We chose 
Victor-Radio...because of its UNRIVALLED TONE 
qua.ity.” And they add, “Sensitivity is un- 
matched. .. selectivity unapproached. .. depends. 
bility beyond question.” 

In this amazing vote of approval the American 
public has agreed with the unqualified, freely. 
given endorsement of Victor-Radio by the fore. 
most musicians of our time! Here at last is the 
radio that is really a musical instrument. 

Victor micro-synchronous Radio is, by its very 
nature, sensitive, sure and precise — always real. 
istic. Victor micro-synchronous tuning eliminates 
guesswork. With Victor-Radio you need make 
no allowances. 

With Victor-Radio you hear — precisely —what 
the microphone hears. Be critical. Make every 
possible test. Turn Victor-Radio on full volume 
—listen...and compare! 

You can have Victor-Radio separately...ot 
with the amazing new Electrola...bringing you 
a new standard of music from both air and rec 
ords—the music you want when you want it... 
at the mere turn of a knob. 

You are going to live with your radio a long 
time... Only Victor can give you Victor perform- 
ance—Victor craftsmanship—Victor dependa- 
bility. Only unlimited Victor resources could 
make possible prices so sensationally low! Victor 
Talking Machine Division— Radio-Victor Cor- 
poration of America, Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 


NOW IN FOUR MODELS 


ictor-Radio 
with Electrola 


es you these assurances 
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Continued from page 96- 

tation. Admirable effects may be ob- 
tained with jazz, but it must be scored 
for small combinations. There is a sober, 
musicianly corpus of symphonic music 
which is modern in trend, native in color 
and feeling, and to this music we shall 
devote much of our energies.” 


| The Need 
for Hisses 


Rages > STtoKowSKI, conductor of 
the Philadelphia orchestra, is a 
fountain of paradoxes. Recently, within 
a space of a few weeks, he reproved one 
audience for hissing and another for ap- 
plauding. These incidents were widely 
noticed in the press, and it seéms to one 
observer that he was dead wrong in the 
first instance and only about half right in 
the other. 

When Stokowski played Schoenberg’s 
new variations at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, the work was hissed, and the con- 
ductor reminded his subscription audience 
that there was a long waiting list of pro- 
spective subscribers, suggesting that if 
the present ticket holders did not like his 
program they should im all justice step 
aside for others eager to take their places. 
The remark is more courageous than logi- 
cal, for Stokowski’s audience had no way 
of knowing whether or not his program 
would be to its liking until it came to 
hear. And the right to hiss, it seems to 
me, is one of the inalienable rights of 
man. We need more hissing rather than 
less in our concert halls. The civilization 
that hisses, even if it hisses wrongly, is 
more likely to produce great works than 
the civilization that accepts everything 
supinely because it is told to. 

Stokowski later asked a Philadelphia 
audience not to applaud between the 
movements of symphonies. Here, it 
seems to me, he is half right and half 
wrong. When a work is light in character 
and composed of short movements ap- 
plause between the sections may be irri- 
tating. But when a heavy composition 
of long movements is presented several 
kinds of psychological and physiological 
reactions take place which demand relief. 
The more deeply affecting the music the 
more profoundly the blood pressure and 
tate of respiration are affected. The 
More stirring the music the more strong 
the impulse toward movement ini the lis- 
‘ener, and that impulse must be inhibited 
Curing the course of the music. These 
changes and inhibitions demand a dis- 
charge and a restoration of the normal 
balance. The logical place for the dis- 
charge and rebalance is at the move- 
ment end, and the logical means is ap- 
plause. Unrelieved tension may’ seriously 
handicap our listening to the music. 


John Henry 
in a Book 


HOEVER CONCERNS himself 

at all with American folk 
song comes sooner or later to the amaz- 
ing figure of John Henry. Perhaps one 
may begin, as the writer did, by observ- 
ing similarities in the Negro work 
songs about this fabulous hammer man, 
and then one sees that the fragmentary 
work-gang chants are derived from a 
long baliad. Several versions of this long 
ballad are compared, and one sees that, 
as the ballad versions one collects be- 
come clearer and more coherent, the more 
insistent is the localization at a particu- 
lar spot in West Virginia. One then ex- 
citedly tries to get evidence for a historic 
Jchn Henry, and here one fails entirely. 
So one puts the John Henry dossier away 
in the drawer with one’s perpetually un- 
finished business. 

The John Henry ballad tells that when 
the Big Bend tunnel of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad was constructed near 
Hinton, West Virginia, in 1870-72, a 
great Negro hammer man named John 
Henry attempted to show that he could 
drill a deeper hole with a hammer and 
drill than a machine. In some of the ver- 
sions he succeeds, in some he fails. In 
almost all he dies as a direct result of 
his exertions. 

The theme of John Henry, man against 
machine, is a tremendous, stimulating, 
challenging one, even though no evidence 
of the historicity of the episode is obtain- 
able. The John Henry ballad exists in 
hundreds of versions throughout the 
United States, and is the father of hun- 
dreds of Negro work songs, and even of 
prose epics. 

Professor Guy B. Johnson, of the soci- 
clogy department of the University of 
North Carolina, has interested himself 
deeply in the John Henry songs and leg- 
ends. He has just published an entire 
book on the subject, called “John 
Henry,” and published by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. It is, I be- 
lieve, the first volume to be devoted en- 
tirely to the study of one American folk 
song. Professor Johnson gives many 
fascinating versions of the ballad and the 
work songs, and develops at great length 
and with much entertaining detail the 
historical background. Further, he shows 
how strongly the figure of John Henry 
still appeals to the southern Negro. If 
the book has any fault at al it lies in the 
over-insistence upon the Negroid char- 
acter of John Henry. 

The ballad is one of many which the 
whites have taken over from the colored 
race. Indeed, from one line of evidence 
it would appear that John Henry is at 
present more a white man’s song than a 
Negro song. Over a dozen phonograph 


records of the ballad are at present ca 
the market, and these are all sung by 
whites and listed in catalogs circulating 
among whites. In the catalogs of the 
so-called “race records,” made for the 
Negro trade, John Henry does not ap- 
pear at all. 


Remembering 
Rubinstein 


ISTORIANS of music are unde- 

cided whether Anton Rubin- 
stein was born in November, 1829, or 
January, 1830. Assuming the latter date 
to be correct, it is fitting in this day of 
musical centennials to devote a little 
space to recollections of this musician. 
As a composer Rubinstein is almost com- 
pletely dead. His music today sounds 
vulgar and cheap. But as a piano vir- 
tuoso Rubinstein made an _ impression 
upon the world that still thrills those who 
heard him. The Musical Courier devotes 
the greater part of an issue to reminis- 
cences and photographs of Rubinstein. 

About all such virtuosi dozens of anec- 
dotes are told. The Rubinstein story in 
this issue of the Musical Courier which 
the writer found most interesting was told 
«to Leonard Liebling by Alexander Siloti, 
himself a celebrated pianist: 

“After attending a Rubinstein recital 
in Leipsic, I went to Weimar for my 
lesson with Liszt. I launched into a 
rhapsodical description of how Rubinstein 
had played Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight’ So- 
nata, but I forgot for the moment that 
Liszt, too, was an ideal interpreter of that 
same work. A few moments later Liszt 
was at the piano playing the sonata. 

“In my book you will find a complete 
description of the performance. It will 
live in my memory and heart until my 
dying day. Especially the famous G 
sharp still haunts me, with the eerie sound 
given to it by Liszt. He played two 
movements and stopped after commencing 
the third. ‘I am too old to play that,’ 
he commented quietly. 

“I was transfixed with awe at what I 
had heard, and frightened too, for Liszt 
had made me completely forget the Rubin- 
stein performance which I had heard only 
a few hours previously. Tears were in 
my eyes. I said: ‘Meister, I am dazed. 
I never have heard anything like it.’ 
Liszt smiled kindly and answered: ‘We 
know how to play after all, eh?’ 

“T never played the ‘Moonlight’ Sonata 
again in public after that, and when I go 
to a recital where another pianist is to 
play the work, I leave the hall during his 
reading. It is an act of involuntary 
reverence on my part. How could I ever 
listen to that sonata again, after having 
heard it played on the same day by Liszt 
and Rubinstein?” 








The 
Other 
Side of 
Florida 


OMMISSIONED by Dr. Albert 

Shaw to write an article on 
Florida without engaging in superlatives, 
one is impressed with evidences everywhere 
that Florida is a state of superlatives. 
They do business on an accelerated basis. 
Half-way measures don’t seem to register 
down there and ordinary things, accom- 
plished in the orthodox manner, do not 
appeal to the fancy of Floridians. 

For example, the climate has always 
been so intriguing that when weather 
upsets appear, the weather gods seemingly 
are not content with a slight disturbance, 
but put all their energies into one punch 
and try to upset all natural laws; there- 
fore when a hurricane visits the state, as 
two have done in recent years, they get a 
full-grown, rip-snorting wind that com- 
mands front page notice throughdut the 
country. Likewise, before the paved- 
highway construction period began, Florid- 
ians had about the worst highways—if one 
could dignify cattle trails by calling them 
highways—in the country. A complete 
about-face attitude was the order of 
things, until Florida now has the greatest 
system of highways in any state, has spent 
more per capita for paved roads than any 
state, and is putting millions more into 
construction and maintenance. 

Then came a wave of prosperity for 
Florida that staggered the imagination of 
the world, followed in a few years by re- 
adjusting ruthlessness that was no less 
startling than the prosperity era preceding 
it. Democratic in politics since routing 
the carpetbaggers, Florida got fed up on 
the Democratic diet, and in voting for 
Hoover electors came near putting a regu- 
lar Republican, W. J. Howey, in the state 
executive mansion. 

There is one thing the Florida people— 
and that means an amalgamation of those 
who have come from the four corners of 
the earth—may be depended upon to do, 
and that is to drive with all their might 
“or a touchdown. 

A natural question is, What is there to 
Florida, anyway? Another is, Can one 
afford to make investment there and ex- 
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pect reasonable returns from the invest- 
ment and not run a risk of losing the 
original money? Persons asking these 
questions want answers based upon some- 
thing tangible, and beyond peradventure 
of doubt. Who wouldn’t? But how many 
asked such questions during the boom, 
when they raced with other uninformed 
persons to buy subdivision lots nine and a 
half miles from a cross-roads town? 

Public utilities are not so bad as some 
muck-raking journalists and long-haired 
politicians have charged for many years 
past, but it is a fact that they don’t let 
sentiment run away with their better 
judgment and the necessity of making 
dividends for stockholders. Therefore it 
is a very reliable sign when these utilities 
have invested three hundred millions of 
dollars in plants and improvements in 
Florida since the boom collapsed. They 
had the facilities for making investiga- 
tions, and it was facts, undisputable and 
eloquent, that inspired these investments. 

RUE, THE FACILITIES of.» rail- 

roads, steamship lines, bus com- 
panies, and electric power plants are 
much greater than the present demand 
warrants, but they were planned to take 
care of continuously increasing business. 
The state had one transportation tie-up, 
but that was when the railroads were 
making improvements, and before the 
new facilities had become available. 

For example, the East Coast Railway 
was then forwarding daily about 400 cars 
south from South Jacksonville. Today 
the average is about half that amount, 
and the company now has facilities for 600 
and could in a few days, without incon- 
venience, step up the movements to 1000. 
Quoting these low figures for this year, one 
is liable to get a subnormal conception of 
freight tonnage into the east-coast area, 
and while the movement of building 
material and other things that accompan- 
ied boom-time developments is not pro- 
viding tonnage at this time, it ‘must be 
remembered that the Seaboard Air Line 
has also run its line into West Palm 
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JACKSONVILLE 


Bustling metropolis of 
Northern Florida. 


Beach, Miami, and the Everglades and 
Lake Okechobee sections, and that the 
steamship operations into southern east- 
coast ports are handling large shipments 
that formerly had to go over the East 
Coast Railway. 

Far away from the supplies of fuel, it 
was for years thought that Florida, from 
a manufacturing point of view, could not 
obtain power at low enough cost to com- 
pete with other sections of the country; 
but that was before modern methods were 
applied. Now Florida is served by elec- 
tric high-tension lines as few other sec- 
tions of the country, until there is scarcely 
a spot in the state more than a few miles 
from abundant available power service at 
reasonable rates. 

Apparently, the future for Florida asa 
potential user of electric power was s0 
appealing to the large companies that they 
have been unwilling to reach working 
agreements. to give the state over to any 
one or two companies, and as a conse 
quence, five of the big ones have extensive 
investments in the state. These are the 
Florida Power & Light Co., a branch of 
the Electric Bond & Share Co.; the Florida 
Public Service Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the Associated Gas & Electric Co; 
the Insull Organization; Tampa Electric 
Company, a part of Stone & Webster; and 
the Alabama Power Co., with holdings 
in the Pensacola section. There are, in 
addition, two outstanding examples of suc- 
cessful municipal ownership of electric 
plants in the state, where attention is given 
to providing adequate power for all indus- 
trial projects. These are Jacksonville and 
Lakeland, the former going far beyond its 
corporate limits to market its current. 

The Insulls have stepped to the front 
in the matter of harnessing streams for 
hydroelectric plants. They have a big 
project under construction near Tallahas- 
see and have had one in operation neat 
Dunellon for many years. There are othet 
available power sites in various parts of 
Florida, but in the main the current 5 
generated by steam plants with oil and 
Continued on page 106 
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EIGHTY-FIVE TRACTORS WORK NIGHT AND DAY PREPARING THE LAND FOR A NEW CROP 
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The New Empire of Sugar 
and Its Builders 


By JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, II 


MPERORS ARE things of the 

past. But there still are 

empires and empire builders. The 

stories of their conquest and command 

are the most moving chapters in Ameri- 
ca’s present-day economic history. 

One story worth a whole chapter. for 
itself is that of the empire which the 
Southern Sugar Company is building in 
the Everglades of Florida today, and of 
the empire builders who “came, saw, and 
conquered.” What they came upon was a 
4,000,000 acre wilderness of saw grass. 


What they saw, in their mind’s- eye, was » 


the future “sugar bowl of America,” an 
area which the touch of human science, 
energy, and organization could turn to 
such ultimate productivity as the soils of 
the earth had never before offered: 
What they had to conquer, primarily, was 
a drainage problem on which millions of 
dollars had already been spent without 
success and to which the hydraulic genius 
of many men had surrendered. 


The Scene of Empire 


Never did empire-builders come upon a 
scene which met the eye with less outward 
Promise of empire. The legend that makes 
the Florida Everglades in popular picture 
4 Mysterious and romantic land of tropi- 
cal jungle, deep in swamp, shade, and a 
‘ontusion of vegetation, is spoiled by the 
fact that almost the entire area is over- 
gfown with an uniform “saw grass,” six 
'o ten feet tall, tough, brown-colored, 
utterly uninteresting. The land of the 
€gend is not in the Everglades proper at 
all but in the Cypress. swamps on the 
orders near the sea. The actual Ever- 
(Advertisement) 


glades acreage is a surface which has been 
built up gradually, to a depth of three to 
fifteen feet above the underlying marl, by 
decomposed vegetable matter, silt, and 
mineral salts carried south from Lake 
Okeechobee in a broad, thinly overflowing 
sheet. On this surface generation after 


BROR G. DAHLBERG 


Founder and _ chief executive of the Dahlberg 
Sugar Cane Industries 


generation of “saw grass” has lived its 
lack-luster life, died, rotted, and become 
a part of the peat which is popularly 
known as “muck.” 

That this land was capable, under cer- 
tain circumstances, of a tremendous agri- 
cultural productivity, these particular em- 
pire builders knew. Scientists had long 
since reported that Everglades “muck” 
soil contains four elements of extraordi- 
nary value in the growth of vegetation. 


These elements are organic matter, lime, 
nitrogen, and phosphoric acid. In all four 
of them the muck is rich to the point of 
excess. It lacks, however, potash and 
copper sulphate. But treated chemically 
for these two elements in which it is lack- 
ing, it becomes about the finest growing 
soil in the world. 

And particularly for sugar cane. That 
had been discovered and attested years ago 
when the famous Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
was in the United States Bureau of 
Chemistry. “In Southern Florida,” Dr. 
Wiley had reported, “where the canes con- 
tinue to grow throughout the winter with- 
out being frost-bitten, they attain a re- 
markable degree of sweetness. .... Canes 
received on November 11 contained 13.5 
per cent. of sucrose, while the canes 
received from the same locality on March 
31 contained 20.9 per cent. of sucrose. 
The purity of the juice received on No- 
vember 21 is 79 per cent., while that of 
the juice received on March 31 is 91.3 per 
cent., the richest cane ever analyzed by 
this bureau... . It is not necessary to 
dwell upon the fact that with cane pro- 
duced at such a cost, even the island of 
Cuba could not compete with Florida in 
the production of sugar. There is practi- 
cally no other body of land in the world 
which presents such remarkable possibili- 
ties of development as the muck lands 
bordering the southern shores of Lake 
Okeechobee.” 

But before even a beginning could be 
made there was one problem which stood 
stark and unsolved. That was the prob- 
lem of drainage. The lay of the Ever- 
glades land is as extraordinary as the land 
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SCENES AT CLEWISTON 
No. 1. The United States Post Office. No. 2. A 


home on the shore of Lake Okeechobee. No. 3, 
The ng 4 office. No. 4. Another Clewiston 
home. o. 5. One of the churches. No. 6. A 
typical home of Spanish type. No. 7. A good 
school for the Negro children.. No. 8. Neat quar- 
ters in flower garden settings maintained by the 
Southern Sugar Co. for the Negro laborers. 
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itself. For the sort of swamps which 
popular legend imagines, there would need 
to be depressions in which water might 
collect and elevations from which it might 
run. But there are no depressions and no 
elevations. The whole country is per- 
fectly and consistently flat. Eighteen to 
twenty feet above sea level, it stretches 
for mile on mile with no natural gravity 
channels to draw its waters to the sea or 
to draw water to itself. When heavy rains 
fall upon it, as they do in summer, the 
water stays until it is evaporated. When 
periods of drouth come, the land is dry 
without recourse and the muck becomes 
as dry dust. This was the situation which 
made water control the great agricultural 
problem of the Everglades. It was a 
double problem of getting water when it 
was needed and of getting rid of water 
when there was too much. Long be- 
fore the advent of this sugar develop- 
ment, both the Florida and the federal 
governments had concerned themselves 
with Everglades drainage, not only as an 
agricultural necessity, but as one for navi- 
gation, too, and for flood control against 
the destruction of life and property result- 
ing when Okeechobee’s waters were spilled 
onto the Everglades flats. A special report 
on the Everglades situation had been 
made to Congress as far back as 1879. 
Since 1907 the state of Florida, under 
varying financial plans and with varying 
success, had undertaken a partial solution 
by digging a series of drainage canals of 
navigable depth from the lake to the ocean 
and gulf, supplemented with a network 
of smaller intersecting canals. While these 
improved conditions, they did not alto- 
gether remove the water hazard to life 
and property, nor did they make possible 
the refinement of water control necesssary 
for successful agricultural operations in 
the area. 

With all of its promise, there were 
many who were beginning to feel, by 
1925, that the problem of the Everglades 
was too great and too expensive to be 
solved as yet and that perhaps it would 
be better to wait for some future day 
more in need of the land’s mighty poten- 
tial production and more able to contrive 
and finance its proper development. 


The Man Who Wouldn't Be Beat 

Bror G. Dahlberg, the organizer and 
head of this group of men, with his 
dream of a sugar empire that would put 
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the wilderness to work, command the 
waters, and turn the brown of the say 
grass to the black of cultured acres and 
the green of growing cane, knew his prob. 
lems. Drainage? The thing would be 
done if it never had before. Transporta. 
tion? Yhere would be roads and rails if 
he had to build them with his own hand, 
Machinery? Cane breeding? Soil cul. 
ture? Markets? Engineers? Laborers? 
There never yet was a problem with thes 
that had stumped or stopped him. 

For Dahlberg had learned how to over. 
come obstacles in Louisiana where he hat 
built up the Celotex Company, whid 
supplies the world with a valuable insu: 
ating board made from bagasse, or sugar 
cane fibre—a company that is an out- 
standing success. In Louisiana, too, the 


name of Dahlberg is vitally linked wiht 


that great movement that is rehabilita 
ing the sugar industry there. But both 
of these are stories of themselves. 

He bought 90,000 Everglades acres i 
the vicinity of Clewiston, on the south 
ern banks of Lake Okeechobee. He ot 
ganized the Southern Sugar Company ani 
went into action on all fronts. Drainag 
came first. There was talk of a “ui 
control” system of isolating given wil 
of land by means of dikes and levees 
which might make them comparatively 
immune to the ebb and rise of water out 
side. This, in the opinion of many, Wa 
impracticable. No dikes, they said, coull 
prevent water from seeping through 
out. But Dahlberg’s hydraulic enginees 
reported that it could be done by tt 
same principles as those involved in th 
dikes of Holland or the levees of th 
lower Mississippi. 

And it was done. A thirty-one mil 
levee was started around the southem 
shore of the lake. The Sugarland sw 
drainage district was formed as a qua 
public operation financed initially ¥ 
Dahlberg’s sugar company with bond 
constituting a tax debt against all prop 
erty in the district. Unit control 
first established over some 43,000 acté 
of the sugar company properties by & 
building of surrounding dikes. And thé 
were dikes which worked. The wilé 
stayed out or stayed in as desitt 
Control became as fine as faucets # 
sinks in a bathtub afford. ‘Soon anol 
“unit” was added, and another, and # 
other, until today there are eight of t# 
in operation, covering a substantial P 
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The New Empire of Sugar and Its Builders 


of the 170,000 acres now owned by 
the company. The “water table” is held 
at an uniform depth below the surface 
of the soil by pumps which draw it out 
in rainy seasons and force it in in dry 
ones. Within the “units” drainage is 
distributed by the canals and sub-canals 
and by “mole drain” plows which are 
pulled through the soil at a depth of three 
feet be!ow the surface, leaving a series 
of small, circular, irrigation tunnels, com- 
pletely enclosed. The drains are spaced 
fifteen feet apart in a direction transverse 
to that in which the sugar cane rows will 
run. Ditches three feet deep and thirty 
inches wide are dug transversely to and 
intercepting the “mole drains.” These 
ditches discharge into the lateral canals, 
and a constant and perfectly distributed 
flow of water out of or into every por- 
tion of the area is provided. 

It was a triumph of mind over matter, 
of will over water, of empire-building 
over wilderness. There were other battles 
to fight but this was the big one. The 
others are written in the vast processes 
of the Southern Sugar Company which 
have followed upon the conquest of the 
drainage problem. They are processes 
whose end is not yet in sight and will not 
be until the Everglades become what the 
company expects them to become—the 
sugar bowl of America and the center of 
as notable an agricultural and industrial 
operation as the world has ever known. 
They are processes which involve not only 
the ordinary routine of sugar-cane growth 
and sugar manufacture, but the constant 
and scientific development of new methods 
and machinery, the mustering of many 
men and the genius of many men, the 
building of an industrial community after 
a social and political scheme altogether 
unique, the moulding of a society in 
which there is the fellowship of a common 
objective and of a common participation 
in the results of labors performed under 
sunny skies upon an incomparably gen- 
frous soil. Sugar in this continuing 
dream is not an end in itself, but the 
Means to many ends. 


Five Years Later 3 


It was in 1925 that the Southern Sugar 
Company was organized. To describe 
What has been done in the five subse- 
quent years would require more pages 
than this story commands. . But the net 
Tesults are eloquent in the contrast be- 
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tween the Clewiston of today and the 
Clewiston of a few years ago. 

Until the Southern Sugar Company 
came, Clewiston was an hardly identifi- 
able hamlet on an elevated bit of sand at 
the lake front, with a small ramshackle 
hotel and several clustering shacks mak- 
ing a nominal town for a few fishermen 
and farmers. Today it is a modern city, 
radiant in the Florida sun, its level ex- 
panses swept by the steady breezes of 
Lake Okeechobee, its streets graded, its 
sidewalks laid with stone, its bright- 
colored houses of stucco and fibre stud- 
Ging the sandy shores. It has electric lights, 
telephones, filtered water piped to its 
buildings, a bank with $300,000 deposits, 
two modern hotels, modern drugstores, a 
community church, a motion picture thea- 
ter, an eight-room school house, a variety 
of shops and stores. Home building is in 
rapid pace under a scientific city plan. 
Beautiful residences line the lake front, 
most of them occupied by sugar company 
officials and scientists. Papaya and palm 
trees frame the Spanish architecture— 
and Australian pines looking as though 
they had spent their lives in the moon- 
light. There is a flourishing weekly news- 
paper, the Clewiston News, with a modern 
printing plant. It is a city with a com- 
munity spirit born of a mutual pioneering 
which is gradually bringing its rich re- 
wards after early hardship and sacrifices 
mutually endured. This spirit is elo- 
quent in the manner in which the women 
of Clewiston have grouped themselves to 
improve the school system and to foster 
all lines of civic development. It is elo- 
quent in the faith expressed by all of its 
citizens in the significance of Clewiston 
and in the certainty of the future which 
sugar is building for it. 

It is a city built on sugar and looking 
to sugar for a destiny which, it confidently 
believes, will give to that area a popula- 
tion of 100,000 within a few years as the 
Southern Sugar Company’s plans proceed. 
The Clewiston Company, Inc., one of the 
associated companies comprising the many 
Dahlberg interests, owns in fee the ap- 
proximate 3500 acres covered by the 
townsite of Clewiston. It also owns and 
operates the public utilities, including 
telephone, electric light and power, and 
water systems. 

The spirit and temper of modern 
Clewiston unfolds most, perhaps, in the 
uniquely charming Clewiston Inn in whose 


SCENES AT CLEWISTON 
No. 9. Planes are maintained to watch the sugar 


fields. No. 10. A large drainage canal. No. 11. 
The cane planting machine, a great labor-sa 
device. No. 12. The Everglades headquarters 
the Southern Sugar Co. o. 13. The sugar cane 
recearch laboratory. No. 14. The barracks for the 
white employees. No. 15. Laundry work in the 
Negro section. No. 16. The Clewiston Inn. 
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THE NEW MILL OF THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 


Above is an airplane view of the new mill of 4000 tons of sugar cane a day capacity, and below the 
mill rolls, part of the up-to-date equipment. 


dining rooms and lobbies there nightly 
assemble scientists, engineers, executives, 
an animated citizenry mingling with inter- 
ested pilgrims, and talking ships, shoes, 
sealing wax, cabbages, kings—and sugar. 

Nor are the vicinities of Clewiston any 
the less transformed than the town itself. 
Approaching, by motor over hard-surfaced 
roads from east or west (Palm Beach is 
only 60 miles away), or by train from 
either of two directions, the visitor passes 
through mile on mile of giant cane stalks, 
their ranks serried at regular intervals 
with “cane roads, drainage canals, and 
water dikes. Or approaching by plane, as 
Dahlberg himself does, he sees below him, 
like a land of checkerman dreams, vast 
areas ot neatly carved forty-acre squares 
in green, black, and brown. The brown is 
the virgin Everglades “saw grass,” waiting 
the first magic touch. The black is the 
cleared, ploughed, and treated Everglades 
“muck,” waiting the second magic touch. 
And the green is the giant growth of 
Everglades sugar cane, waiting the final 
touch at the sugar mill beneath the 
smokestack in the distance where Clewis- 
ton dimples with its gay yellow and 
white houses beside the vast blue of 
Okeechobee. 


The Sugar Routine 


Back of the raw sugar that is bagged 
at the Southern Sugar Company’s mills at 
Clewiston and Canal Point are processes 
which begin in the saw grass and which 
involve all that is new and modern in the 








science of sugar growth and manufacture. 

Forty square acres at a time, the com- 
pany’s lands are being put through the 
clearing, draining, ploughing, and planting 
processes which give the brown, black, and 
green checkerboard effect seen from the 
air. The saw grass is not cleared, but 
ploughed under. When the land has been 
ploughed to a depth of about 14 inches and 
treated with potash and copper sulphate, 
it is allowed to lie fallow for several 
months during which the soil subsides 
about one foot and changes from the 
brownish color to the striking black that 
is so suggestive of its fertility. Then 
comes the planting. The “seed cane” for 
planting is carefully chosen and represents 
the results of cross-breeding experiments 
made all over the world. Selected patches 
of the best cane, each stalk cut into 
“seed pieces” twenty to thirty inches 
long, are used. The seed piece contains 
three to six joints or “eyes.” These pieces 
are planted flat in the furrows and the 
new cane springs from the eyes. From one 
acre of cane enough seed can be had to 
plant twenty to thirty acres. Between 
the planting and the cutting or harvest- 
ing period nine to twelve months are 
required for growth of the cane. When 
the cane is cut, “caterpillar” wagons take 
it to “loading stations,’ where mechanical 
hoists transfer it to thirty-ton cane cars 
for rail transportation to the mill. These 
loading stations are so located that no 
portion of the cane fields is farther than 
one and a half miles from a station. Rail 


» stations to the mills. These lines are sup- 
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lines, built by the company, run through 
various parts of the area from the loading 












plemented by the regular rail lines of the 
Florida East Coast Railroad and _ the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railway, which tra. 
verse the fields and which the company 
has arranged to use for its sugar cane 
transporting. ' 

The cane cars, drawn by company loco- 
motives, bring the cane into the mill yards 
at Clewiston and Canal Point where it is 
automatically dumped into huge cane pits, 
From the pits the cane is caught. by an 
endless conveyor and carried up to a 
“crusher” which delivers it into a series 
of “mill rolls,” the cane juice flowing 
down into a long trough beneath and the 
remaining “bagasse” moving on to stor- 
age. From the trough the cane juice 
is pumped to the upper mill floor where 
it is weighed, purified, and passed into 
juice* heaters, vacuum pans, crystallizers, 
and finally to centrifugal machines which. 
separate the sugar grains from the mé- 
lasses. An elevator then hoists the sugar: 
to bins from which it is spilled by gravity 
into 325-pound sacks for shipment to re- 
fineries. The sugar mill at Clewiston is 
by far the largest cane sugar mill in con- 
tinental United States. It is of the lat- 

































































est type throughout, a model of efficient zie gnor 
operation. Rae fron 
An Inventory of Empire ee 
The Everglades are not what they used fj Negro lab 
to be. Tall smokestacks flank Lake Okee- i %! camps 
chobee, thousands of men have been put to. Sue their 
work in mills and fields where once there Jim “th its s 
was only the stir of wind in the saw grass. jj °™mussa 
A company has been created whose physi- J “™Ps. 
cal inventory today embraces: properties Clewiston 
valued at over $12,000,000 and which in- J PIC whe 
cludes some 170,000-acres of Everglades fm 00th 
land; some 20,500 acres of thislandcleared; i 'Wards a 
8920 acres of land improvements; 7033 fm 8 and a) 
acres of plant sugar cane growing; 3168 Enlistec 
acres of stubble cane growing; 14,932 gm ™? of Ww 
acres of land ploughed for next years fm *meering, 
planting; a 4000-ton daily grinding capac- J Processes- 
ity sugar mill at Clewiston; a 500-ton mill highly tre 
at Canal point and a 5000-ton a day eral lines 
mill projected there for next year; 4 Some of 
vast equipage of loading spurs, hoists Southern 
locomotives, cane cars, plantation houses. oped a tyy 
plantation stores, mess halls, miscel- enable the 
laneous_ buildings, caterpillar tractors. ery for har 
cane wagons, topping ditchers, and miscel- cane. Har 
laneous items involved in a sugar-growing ° the only i 
and milling operation that stretches by hand 
forty-seven miles along Okeechobee’ Work. No 
shores from Moore Haven, _ through by machin 
Clewiston, to Canal Point, and runs over And in fe 
1000 square miles of adjacent Everglades operations 
acreage. A fast extending transportation Cuba, for 
system is growing into a network of pl anting is 
roads and rails that will give access to tniformly 
area and | 









every portion of the vast acreage undef 
cultivation and solve the problem of 
carrying men and machinery into and out 
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MAMMOTH SUGAR CANE AND SOME ACCESSORIES TO ITS PRODUCTION 


This enormous sugar cane, nine months old, attains such size only under the most perfect conditions. The pumps in the lower t 
water per minute when draining the district into Lake Okeechobee, but in time of drought can pump 110,000 gallons per minute 
y this means absolute water control is assured. Above is shown the fully equipped 


180,000 gallons o 


back from the lake to irrigate the vast areas of sugar cane. B 


of the already teeming areas. For the 
Negro labor which works the fields a series 
of camps has been established which in- 
sure their comfort and control, each camp 
with its sleeping quarters, mess hall, and 
commissary, and a church for each three 
camps. An administration of men at 
Clewiston makes Clewiston an industrial 
epic whose human units move with 
smooth and self-respecting efficiency 
towards an end in which each has a prom- 
ise and a part. 

Enlisted in this far-flung project are 
men of wide repute in the chemical, en- 
gineering, economic, and administrative 
processes—numbering some of the most 
highly trained specialists in their sev- 
eral lines that experience could produce. 
Some of these men, outfitted by the 
Southern Sugar Company, have devel- 
oped a type of machine that may shortly 
enable the company to substitute machin- 
ery for hand labor in the harvesting of its 
cane. Harvesting and weeding are today 
the only important operations performed 
by hand labor in the company’s field 
work. Nowhere, thus far, has harvesting 
by machine been successfully employed. 
And in few places have as many other 
operations been done by machine. In 
Cuba, for example, most of the cane 
planting is done by hand labor. But the 
tniformly flat nature of the Everglades 
atea and the undeviating nature of the 
Soil, as well as the absence of stumps and 
(Advertisement) 


plantation machine shop. 


stones, make it possible to use tractors 
and machinery with a minimum of hand 
labor and a considerable economy of 
operation. This is one of the factors on 
which the American Appraisal Company, 
in a recent report on the Southern Sugar 
Company’s operations, based an estimate 
that when full operation is attained the 
property will be able, by these up-to-date 
methods, to produce 96 per cent. raw 
sugar at a most economical rate. 


A Story Just Begun 


To the state of Florida this sugar de- 
velopment means a lot these days. It 
came at the height of the real estate boom, 
but its coming is associated far more with 
that happier period for Florida when spec- 
ulation gives way to production, haphazard 
to science, dreams to realization. Clewiston 
is today the most significant. city in the 
state. It spells Florida’s first big approach 
to its agricultural destiny. It answers the 
scoffers and doubters who had grown 
weary of the eternal problem of the Ever- 
glades. It bids, with the eloquence of what 
has already been accomplished there, for 
federal and state coOperation in securing 
for this country the economic prize that 
conquest of the 4,000,000 Okeechobee 
acres will mean. 

Bror Dahlberg has made his dream 
come true. He has built an empire. And 
he isn’t through—not by a long shot. 


icture have a capacity of 


Under present development plans, what 
has been done thus far is only a beginning 
of the Dahlberg touch. Within seven 
years, under a carefully evolved and tested 
program, the Southern Sugar Company’s 
operations will beggar in scope the im- 
pressive inventory already offered and will 
represent an investment of over $72,000,- 
000, with an annual net operating income 
conservatively anticipated at $15,000,000. 
The 1500-tons per day cane capacity with 
which the Clewiston mill began opera- 
tions last year has already been increased 
to 4000 tons. Within the seven-year 
period, the company will have a total mill 
capacity of 34,000 tons of cane a day and 
will be producing annually over 445,000 
tons of raw sugar—more than the entire 
state of Louisiana has ever produced 
annually in the past. 

This Everglades operation is not a mere 
incident in sugar’s story. It is the most 
consummate chapter in that story. Dahl- 
berg has thought of the Everglades as the 
future sugar empire of our country, an 
empire that will give America her own 
dependable supply of sugar, in times of 
war or peace, an empire that will 
restore the state. of Florida which en- 
compasses it to the high place it deserves 
in the economic sun, an empire that will 
give profitable employment to thousands 
of Americans, an empire conceived and 
conducted in the dauntless and energetic 
spirit of crusade. 
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Continued from page 100 

coal for fuel. Alabama water power goes 
to serve the Pensacola gulf-coast section. 

All of which shows that ample trans- 
portation and power facilities are avail- 
able for any increased development, 
however spectacular its nature. Most 
developing sections have been handi- 
capped with inadequate transportation 
and power, but Florida is not in that 
unfortunate situation. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the railroads and other public 
utilities have devoted their efforts to pro- 
viding facilities rather than creating new 
business. Now, with equipment and plants 
capable of carrying from one to ten times 
their present loads, their managements are 
planning to obtain for the sections they 
serve the sort of new businesses that are 
peculiarly adapted to the communities. 

Unless it is analyzed, one is prone to 
undervalue the immense revenue that 
Florida annually enjoys from its tourist 
crop. This well-paying crop is more 
reliable than any other crop that any sec- 
tion of America depends upon. It cannot 
be hampered by the closing of industries 
in Detroit, or the lack of prosperity in 
Wall Street, for the tourists to Florida 
come from practically every hamlet in 
America, and only a national panic, wiping 
out the savings of an entire people, can 
seriously hamper the movement to' Florida 
in winter time. It is as certain as Ameri- 
can prosperity and the sun’s faithfulness. 

The railroads get the first cut-in on the 
tourist crop, then the filling stations, 
hotels, restaurants, apartment houses, and 
rooming houses come in for theirs. After 
this come the grocerymen, merchants, taxi 
owners, bankers, doctors, dentists, and it 
is currently rumored that a few real-estate 
agents have in past seasons evidenced a 
casual interest in what the tourists bring 
with them. Nor is this the end of the 
tourist money benefits. School teachers 
are employed, preachers get better salaries, 
laundries operate at capacity, better thea- 
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ters are possible, more barber shops are 
made available, and innumerable em- 
ployees are needed to help the tourists 
to play. 

Until the boom period, when a building 
program that would have normally re- 
quired twelve years was crowded into 
two, each tourist crop was profitable 
enough to justify a substantial building 
program throughout the following sum- 
mer and keep large armies of skilled and 
unskilled laborers at work. 

So it may readily be seen that a tourist 
crop has a year-round significance. Last 
year approximately 600,000 tourists visited 
Miami, some remaining but a day or two, 
but a majority spending a considerable 
period. Miami figures that these tourists 
spent $60,000,000 while there. What city 
of 125,000 but would like to have a back 
country that would produce a crop of 
$60,000,000, or an industrial plant with a 
like amount for an annual payroll? 


0 pouBT there were 2,000,000 

tourists in Florida last year; it 
is not improbable that there were 50 per 
cent. more than this. Estimating that they 
remained in the state on an average of 
only ten days and spent only $6 a day, the 
expenditures would total $120,000,000; 
but the amount spent by Florida tourists 
last season will probably be several times 
this figure. 

In the matter of comparison, it is inter- 
esting to note that the Florida tourist 
crop brought more new money than the 
cotton crop of any state except Texas. 


“ HEN WILL FLorRIDA come 
back?” has been asked 

countless times. If those asking mean 
when will there be another orgy of buy- 
ing and selling subdivision lots and the 
mad rush to construct insecure buildings 
to sell, and not to live in, I am frank to 
say that it will never “come back.” But 
if a sensible view is taken and one will 
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investigate, it will be quickly learned tha 
Florida has stepped ferward year by year, 
except during the boom period, when it 
unquestionably went backward. 

During 1929 the state has made heat- 
way—sufficient progress to command #- 
tention. The banks have more money 
than they had at this time in 1924; mor 
building operations have taken place than 
in 1924; more roads have been paved 
than in 1924, which was the first year of 
the boom. 

No other group of banks in the world 
ever had to withstand such assaults 4 
Florida banks. As a forcible illustration 
of this it is interesting to know that the 
state banks alone—not including nation 
banks—had a net shrinkage in deposits 
amounting to $100,000 an hour for each 
banking hour for twenty-one months, and 
then had more money left in them tha 
the per capita deposits of any state in 
the Southeast. Naturally some banking 
institutions closed, but today the de 
posits are increasing once more, and it 
most instances banks have not only paid 
dividends and wiped out their losses dur- 
ing the readjusting period, but have bull 
up reserves. 

The Alfred E. DuPont interests (Mr. 
DuPont now resides in Jacksonville, and 
he and his associates have invested mil- 
lions in business properties and acreage 
tracts since the boom collapsed) acquired 
a large share of the Florida Nation 
Bank at Jacksonville, and he and his a 
sociates have established banks in Lake 
land, Bartow, DeLand, and are plannin 
others in several sections of the state. 
The Atlantic National Bank interests #! 
Jacksonville have opened banks in Wes 
Palm Beach and Sanford, while the Bat 
nett National in Jacksonville has 
branch in DeLand. Florida has a banking 
competition of powerful money groups. 

Greater Miami has led the state ” 
building operations. Millions have 80 
into construction there, not only on 
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‘When you are thinking of 
HEALTH - - AGRICULTURE 


INDUSTRY - - RECREATION 


ATURE and the advancement 

of civilization have placed 
Florida in a unique, strategic posi- 
tion, by air and water in relation to 
the rest of the world. The four 
major resources of Florida are now 
rapidly being discovered by those 
who are making a study of Florida’s 
economical advantages. 


HEALTH. As a natural health 
State, Florida has no equal. Physi- 
clans and scientists have declared 
Florida’s. sunshine as _ containing 
ultra-violet and infra-red sun rays of 
clear, penetrating quality and 
Florida’s .bathing beaches as having 
iodine and other health minerals un- 
excelled anywhere. 


AGRICULTURE. Florida’s 
34,713,600 acres of land, embrace 
a large variety of soil and climatic 
conditions that are susceptible to the 
greatest variety of agricultural de- 
velopment. The average temperature 
1s 68° to 72° and rainfall 56 inches. 
Florida leads in many agricultural 
products. 


INDUSTRY. Florida has 16 
arbors and 26 airports improved and 
under improvement; about 2,000 


Think of Florida 


miles of protected inland, unde- 
veloped harbor and port shoreline. 
Florida is the logical point of contact 
for Pan-American import and export 
and United States coastwise trade. 
There is neither extreme heat nor 
cold in Florida. 


RECREATION. Hunting, fish- 
ing, golf, polo and other sports, 
abounding with excellent hotels, 
apartment houses at reasonable rates 
and an incomparable winter -and 
summer climate. 


Come to Florida for health, business 
and pleasure 


Write Industrial Research Bureau 
FLORIDA POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 
Miami, Florida 
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COMMUNITIES 


Served by 


THE FLORIDA POWER 


& 


LIGHT COMPANY 


Interconnected Power 


Sunshine Service System 


Allandale 
Anna Maria 
‘Arcadia 
Baldwin 
Bee Ridge 
Belle Glade 
Black Point 
Bonaventure 
Boca Raton 
Bonita 
Springs 
Boynton 
Bradenton 
Bradenton 
Beach 
Brownville 
Bunnell 
Callahan 
Cameron 
City 
Canal Point 
Charlotte 
Harbor 
Chuluota 
City Point 
Cleveland 
Cocoa 
Coral Gables 
Cortez 
Country Club 
Estates 
Crescent City 
Dania 
Daytona 
Beach 
Deerfield 


East Palatka 
Eau Gallie 
Elkton 
Ellenton 
Englewood 
Felismere 
Flagler 

eac 
Florida City 
Ft. Lauder- 


Fruitville 
Fulford 
Gardner 
Geneva 
Georgiana 
Golden Beach 
Goulds 


Greenacres 


ity 

Gulf Stream 
Hallandale 
Hampton 
Hastings 
Hawthorne 
Hialeah 
Hilliard 
Holly Hill 
Hollywood 
Hypoluxo 
Indianola 
Indian River 

City 
Indiatlantic 
Interlachen 
Jensen 
Johnson 
Jupiter 
Kelsey City 
Kendall 
Keuka 
La Belle 
La Grange 
Lake Butler 
Lake City 
Lakeland 
Lake Monroe 
Laurel 
Lawtey 
Live Oak 
MacClenny 
McMeekin 
Malabar 
Manatee 
Melbourne 
Melbourne 

Beach 
Melrose 
Merritt 
Miami 
Miami Beach 


Okeechobee 
Olympia 
Oneco 

Opa Locka 


Palma Sola 
Palm Beach 
Palm City 
Palmetto 
Paola 
Parrish 
Penny Farms 
Pensacola 
Perrine 
Peters 
Pineda 
Pomona 
Pompano 
Port Orange 
Port Sewall 
Princeton 
Punta Gorda 
Redland 
Riviera 
Rockledge 
Roseland 
Rubonia 

St. Augustine 
Salerno 
Samoset 
Sanford 

San Mateo 


Sebastian 
Sharpes 
Silver Palm 
City 
South Miami 
Stuart 
Terra Ceia 
Tice 
Titusville 
Vamo 
Venice 
Wabasso 
Waldo 
Welaka 
Wellborn 
West Palm 
Beach 
White City 
Whitfield 
Estates 
Wilbur 
Winter 
Beach 
Yulee 
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FLORIDA HAS 683 INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS RATED IN EXCESS OF $50,000 


The Newport Co. plant at Pensacola, pictured above, produces turpentine, pine oil and wood rosin, 
extracting from pine stumps on a profitable basis. 


beach front but in the city mainland. 
The Phipps estate has converted an unat- 
tractive section of the city, consisting of 
twenty-four blocks on each side of the 
street, and has built Biscayne Boulevard. 
When this project was begun it was char- 
acterized as foolhardy by those who did 
not know what is making Miami a great 
city. Buildings along this new boulevard 
were razed, the street widened, and a 
program of beautification carried out to 
make it the Fifth Avenue of the South. 
Electrical lighting ingenuity of the world 
was drawn into competition to create the 
electric light posts that adorn and serve 
Biscayne Boulevard. 

Before the work was near completion 
the large concerns were eager for build- 
ings and locations. Sears, Roebuck, and 
Burdine’s, Miami’s largest department 
store, were quick to establish stores and 
have them in operation this season. It is 
conceded that Biscayne Boulevard— 
which begins near the present heart of 
Miami and extends north for several 
miles—will be the greatest retail street 
in Florida, and one of the most traveled 
streets in the South—and this big de- 
velopment has taken place at a time when 
people were wondering whether Florida 
could “come back.” Construction on 
this one street would be counted a build- 
ing boom in most states. 


Hy GO TO FLorma? What is 

there to see? These are 
natural questions for those who have not 
been to Florida. Two young women from 
Baltimore, on their first visit to the state, 
recently declared that the Florida trip was 
the only one they ever took that came up 
to expectations. 

Actually, Florida is in the forefront 
when it comes to offering places of his- 
torical interest, nor are these places 
centered in one part of the state. St. 
Augustine, on account of being exploited, 
has captured the fancy of those seeking 


after the old; but the Spanish fort near 
Pensacola is quite as unique, and missions 
and forts and old cemeteries dot the state. 
But one soon tires of relics of the past, 
and the urge to go places and see things is 
in everyone, therefore the Florida cities 
and communities have gone the limit to 
provide entertainment. More is available 
this year than ever before. 

St. Petersburg boasts every form of 
entertainment except horse-racing, and 
Miami gives that. Boxing is conducted in 
almost every town. Big events are sched- 
uled during the winter for Miami Beach, 
with lesser ones in Tampa, Jacksonville, 
and St. Petersburg. 

Golf tournaments are drawing leading 
amateurs and professionals from the far 
corners of the world; tennis, roque, dia- 
mond ball, shuffleboard, pitching. horse- 
shoes, checkers, and chess are among the 
many diversions. Then come hunting, 
fishing, boating and bathing, and all kinds 
of aviation. St. Petersburg and Miami 
have the Goodyear dirigibles, and almost 
every community has an airport, with 
commercial and privately owned planes. 
Gliders are making their appearance. In 
Pensacola the government naval flying 
school has large classes in training. 

Daytona Beach has its automobile speed 
races; Marianna, the Satsuma Festival; 
Tampa, the South Florida Fair; and 
Winter Haven, the Orange Festival. 

Miles and miles of good paving are pro- 
vided for the motorists. Along the coast, 
through the state and across it, there are 
paved highways. This is true with but one 
exception, and that one will be available 
very soon. There is planned a Gulf Coast 
Highway, extending from Pensacola along 
the coast to Tampa, and already some sec- 
tions are under construction. This will 
open up for development one of the rich- 
est sections of the state, and also give the 
greatest shoreline drive in the world, for 
then one can skivt the Atlantic Ocean from 
Jacksonville to Key’ West, and along the 
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west coast from Fort Myers to Pensacola, 

With a million and a half residents, 
Florida enjoys a high rate of income per 
capita. It is not a place where money 
grows on the trees, nor can one make a 
success in any line without work, just as 
is the case in other parts of the world; 
but it is very evident that the same effort 
in Florida will yield greater returns than 
in most other places. 

In calculating the resources of the 
state, one cannot leave out the sunshine as 
being the greatest, for the sunshine is 
good to human and plant life alike. It is 
worth while to know, as President Romph 
of the First National Bank in Miami 
points out, that no one has ever starved to 
death in Florida, and no death has resulted 
from freezing. 

Briefly summarized, the main resources 
of the state are: 


$200,000,000 
56,000,000 
218,790,152 
25,000,000 
32,437,301 
28,000,000 
20,000,000 
23,327,304 


Tourist crop 
Citrus crop 
Manufacturing 
Commercial fishing 


Mining 
Naval Stores 


Total $603 554,757 


In the matter of imports, Florida is the 
ninth state, with 822,844 tons valued at 
$28,214,543. It ranks eleverith in exports, 
with 1,625,117 tons valued at $54,235,795. 
Coastwise tonnage, not included in the 
foregoing figures, makes up a large ship- 
ping industry. 


LF berres WEALTH of Florida is 
largely an unknown subject. 
The state has provided only meager sums 


for research. At present-'the principal 
mined products are phosphate, Fuller's 
earth, and lime rocks. The beach sands 
give up some minerals, and in Manatee 
County they have begun to market a trav- 
ertine, said to be superior to the Italian 
product. This company has ample finances 
and plans operation on a big scale. 
State-owned institutions of - higher 
learning in Florida are modern in every 
respect. Twenty-four years ago all state 
schools were abolished and four new ones 
created. The University of Florida at 
Gainesville is for young men, the Florida 
State College for Women is at Tallahas- 
see, the School for the Deaf and Blind at 
St. Augustine, and the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College for Negroes is at Tal- 
lahassee. There are, however, numbers 
of fine schools and colleges in the state, 
affording educational facilities for those 
who reside there and for winter visitors 
Manufacturing in Florida in 1927 
amounted to $218,790,152. It is more 
today. There are 683 industrial con- 
cerns worth more than $50,000. The 
industrial payroll of. Tampa alone is ™ 
excess of ‘a ‘million dollars weekly, where 
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A NEW THOROFARE IS CREATED 
_.. A BUSINESS MAP CHANGES 


MAA es te 


BISCAYNE 








A Complete Shopping Center 


—. 


BOULEVARD 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


.... Mindicates he theory that today’s retail 
market is motorized ... that chain stores and 
exclusive shops combined in the right location, 
can effect a rapid change in long-established 
shopping habits. : : : : : : 


Miami needed Biscayne Boulevard. Today’s traffic trend and re- 
tail selling record prove it. Thirteen blocks from the center of 
the conventional business district, its most active point is today 
the center of the city’s heaviest motor traffic according to official 
police department records. Sears, Roebuck & Company opened its 
retail store on this intersection in November to a three-day pa- 
tronage of 42,000 people with average purchases which set a 
record for the 38 stores of its southeastern division. Piggly Wig- 
gly, Handy Andy and other chain institutions are opening their 
second boulevard stores. Smart branch shops and re-located 
stores of Miami’s oldest merchandisers report increased sales 
since their Boulevard openings. Biscayne Boulevard was built 
with a view to providing a perfect street for motorized shopping. 
It is 100 feet in width—vwell lighted, is the principal entrance ar- 
tery to the city from the north, and provides freedom and safety 
for motorists. The parking problem has been completely solved 
by parking lots in every block, to the immediate rear of all Bou- 
levard frontage. It is the ONE location that serves ALL of the 
year round Cremes Miami market, as well as commanding atten- 
tion of the wealthy winter colony at Miami Beach without the 
extra overhead of a twelve months’ rent for a three months’ stand. 
across the bay. 


The Biscayne Boulevard Company will erect 
or finance the erection of any approved- 
type retail building for responsible tenants. 





Convincing evidence of 
the timeliness of consid- 
ing Miami locations is 
found in official statis- 
tics which show a decid- 
ed up-curve in general 
conditions. These will 
be sent upon request. 














BYILOING PERMITS GREATER MIAM: AREA 








For full information concerning Miami and Biscayne Boulevard, address: 


BISCAYNE BOULEVARD COMPANY, 1317 Biscayne Boulevard, MIAMI, FLORIDA 





























































































are manufactured five hundred million 
cigars annually, or about one-twelfth of 
the cigars manufactured in the United 
States. Some of the factories operate at 
full time, holidays and Sundays, and-then 
cannot supply their trade. Most of these 
cigars are made from Havana tobacco, but 
it is a fact that one-twelfth of all cigars 
made in the United States use Florida- 
grown wrappers. The cigar industry in 
Tampa makes necessary several large box 
factories. The materials for these boxes 
come from Florida forests, are made up 
in Tampa, and are used for. Tampa-made 
cigars, one factory using $1000 worth of 
bexes each week. 

In Pensacola, where the Weis-Patterson 
Co. has been* cutting cypress timber and 
the available supply is limited to a few 
years, the company has gone into the 
manufacture of mahogany lumber and 
materials, importing the logs from South 
American countries. 

Citrus canning is developing at a com- 
manding rate. Several years ago there 
were no canning plants, but they are be- 
coming numerous now, and by keeping 
the citrus in cold storage the opportunity 
for year-round operation of these plants 
may not be in the far distance. 

There is greater interest in grapefruit 
canning than in oranges. The grapefruit 
is delightful and is approximately like 
the fresh fruit when the approved meth- 
ods are used, and grapefruit juice is find- 
ing new popularity. Since there is but 
little production of grapefruit of fine qual- 
ity outside of Florida, it is evident that 
the canning industry is destined to reach 
gigantic proportions in a short while. 
This will enable growers to market much 
that has been lost heretofore, and in ad- 
dition, canned grapefruit and juice will 
create sufficient demand to use the second- 
and third-grade fruits and permit the 
marketing of only first grade. Some 
orange juices are canned, but this has not 
reached the degree of perfection that 
grapefruit juices have. Tomatoes, okra, 
spinach, beans, peas, strawberries, and all 
manner of other vegetables that have for 
scores of years gone to waste in Florida 
fields are now available for the purpose 
of canning. 


yr LARGE manufacturing plants 
of the country are figuring on 
Florida production. From the port cities 
water transportation affords rates to the 
major part of the nation for most com- 
modities in keeping with other manu- 
facturing points. With present cheap 
power rates, temperate climate, and avail- 
able labor, Florida cities are making bids 
for manufacturing of many kinds, and 
particularly those that can use Florida 
raw materials. 

There are vast possibilities for canned 
fish in the state. Millions of dollars 
come to the state each year from. fish 
shipped away, but, like the vegetable sup* 
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ply, it is practically unlimited and can 
be developed. 

Grapefruit peel is made into fine 
candies by several factories, and much of 
it is made into a crude citron and sold to 
candy and cake makers. 

Manufacture of syrup and sugar in 
Florida will, without question, very soon 
produce more revenue for Florida than 
any single industry. Every foot of land 
seems to be suitable for sugar-cane pro- 











land. for..sugar-cane., culture. 
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A GLIMPSE OF PALM BEACH 


Looking across Lake Worth, the winter anchorage 
of scores of palatial yachts. 


duction, and while the great industry will 
center in the Everglades, the highlands 
make satisfactory yields of syrup, and 
Florida syrup needs only to be properly 
advertised to become popular. 

A match factory in St. Petersburg, a 
tung oil crushing plant near Gainesville, 
perfume plants here and there, palmetto 
brush factory in Cedar Keys, and several 
furniture plants in different sections are 
just a few of the varied industries about 
the state. Cooperation of a substantial 
nature is available in many cities. 

Cuba is a ready market for many 
things that can be manufactured in 
Florida, and this is a market that is fa- 
vorable to Florida over any section of 
the world. After Cuba, the markets of 
Central and South America are available. 

Three things are necessary for success- 
ful agriculture—sunshine, water, and fer- 
tile soil. Florida has them all, but only a 
small percentage of the 35,000,000 acres 
of tillable lands are in use. Successes in 
agriculture, along with gloomy failures, 
are the Florida record. This uncertainty 
has been largely responsible for the slow 
progress. 

Several years ago B. G. Dahlberg 
began in Florida what now bids fair to 
become the outstanding agricultural de- 
velopment in the world. Acquiring lands 
in the Everglades that were only partially 
drained, the Southern Sugar Co. set about 
preparing a hundred thousand acres of 


ods, new seed .cane, new enterprise and 


New meth-~* 
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genius were introduced, until now this 
company has one sugar mill in operation 
at Clewiston and is preparing to erect an. 
other this winter at Canal Point. 

Dahlberg had to surmount many ob- 
stacles,-in and out of the state. At first 
the Florida people laughed at the idea of 
growing a staple crop in the Everglades, 
where only vegetables had been grown. 
They said that there was too much water 
in the lands for growing cane. None of 
these things daunted the spirit of Dahl- 
berg and his associates. They cleared the 
lands, put in additional canals, and then 
built dykes around the lands to keep the 
outside water away, and installed mam- 
moth pumping systems either to pump the 
water into the property or to pump it 
away in canals. This has made it pos- 
sible to maintain exactly the desired de- 
gree of moisture in the lands. 

When the citrus growers organized the 
Florida Clearing House Association more 
than a year ago they began to solve the 
problem of the grower. Now 85 per cent. 
of the growers of the state are in the 
organization and are happy over results 
obtained. With this organization func- 
tioning it will be possible to double the 
present production and have no surplus. 

Growing of bulbs and ferns has be- 
come quite profitable. In some sections 
grapes are making big headway; and in 
West Florida, particularly from Marianna 
west, the blueberry culture bids fair to 
become the money crop. Satsuma or- 
anges in the same section are now past 
the experimental stage and, while the 
acreage in bearing groves is limited, the 
small trees that are coming into bearing 
are many times the present producing 
groves. Most of this f:uit is marketed 
locally and only about 300,000 boxes will 
be shipped this season. 

Satisfactory progress is being made by 
Thomas Edison in developing plants for 
rubber production. This may not be 
considered a likely industry for the im- 
mediate future but, with Henry Ford 
working with Mr. Edison, it is not im- 
possible that he may do for the rubber in- 
dustry what Dahlberg is doing in the 
sugar world. 

Until the development of the tung-oil 
trees in Florida, this country was without 
a substitute for the Chinese tung oil, and 
with the experiments carried on by the 
federal government and Florida citizens. 
a vastly superior oil is now produced. 
Without any promotional activities in con- 
nection with it, the tung-oil industry has 
made steady headway. It was in the ex 
perimental stage up to 1923, when only 
14,000 trees were growing; but since then 
it has increased until half a million trees 
are flourishing. 

Most of these trees are near Gaines- 


’ ville, but in Jackson County they are pre 


paring to plant 8000 acres this season. 
There is greater demand for the nuts for 
planting than can be ‘supplied, therefore 
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Florida’s future 
is assured---based up- 
on four fundamental 
industries: 


Cs fruits. 


q 

q Fruits and Vegetables. 

G = Sugar and its by-products. 
q 


Tang oil, developed in such 
manner as to merit the full 
confidence of the financial in- 
terests of the United States. 


° 


ISAAC VAN HORN, 
Polk City, Florida 
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“Playground 


WITH a 
back country rich in 
vegetables, fruit and 
phosphate production, 
Lakeland,as its name im- 
plies, is located among 
the lakes of the Ridge 


section of Florida. 


TO indus- 
try it offers opportuni- 
ties. To health or pleas- 
ure seekers it offers a 
municipally operated 
Golf Course, eleven acres 
of playgrounds and lakes 
for fishing and boating. 
Its Civic Center on Lake 
Mirror contains grass 
bowling greens, concrete 
tennis courts, shuffle- 
boards and other out- 
door sports. 


LAKELAND 
has good hotels and 
apartment houses, ex- 
cellent public schools 
and Southern College. 


Vv 


ADDRESS 
all: inquiries to the Man- 
ager of the 


Chamber of Commerce 


LAKELAND 
FLORIDA 


Vv 
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the mill for crushing the nuts has had 
very little to do, but with each year a 
greater supply will be available, for there 
are new groves coming into bearing and 
the older trees yielding more nuts. It is 
estimated that the United States can ab- 
sorb $50,000,000 of this oil and not find 
overproduction. American ingenuity has 
overcome problems in the tung-oil indus- 
try just as it has in the sugar industry. 

The citrus industry has been less pros- 
perous than it should have been on ac- 
count of unscientific marketing, but in 
past years certain organizations have al- 
ways marketed at a profit. With new 
methods in practice, and the clean-up 
made necessary by the Mediterranean fly 
scare, citrus grove owning should be 
more profitable in years to come. Groves 
should be more in demand. 

Strawberry growing has always been 
profitable, but only a small part of the 
crop has brought good prices. The Lake- 
land Chamber of Commerce has success- 
fully worked out an auction plan, and it 
is thought the selling season will be ex- 
tended several months. 

Anyone who wants to engage in manu- 
facturing in Florida will have little diffi- 
culty in getting into a profitable line. 








TATE, COUNTY, and city govern- 
ment in Florida, with few ex- 
ceptions, appears to have been uniformly 
honest and progressive. Of course, mis- 
takes have been made, and the “outs” are 
not without their criticism. The criti- 
cism, however, is largely for excessive ex- 
penditures and issuing bonds for improve- 
ments during the boom period, when the 
citizens themselves were pushing officials 
to spend money, and the pinch of- these 
bonds -is quite trying in some sections. 


And they spent it all right—much of it | 


in a wasteful manner, no doubt, but not 
unlike the manner in which the average 
business was operated during the boom— 
and while the load in some cases is now 
hard to carry, the districts, cities, and 
counties have their improvements in the 
way of school buildings, sewerage sys- 
tems, paved streets and highways, drain- 
age projects, hospitals, and hotels. 
Florida has no state bonds, and oper- 
ates on a cash basis, but Governor Carl- 
ton realized that many districts, cities, and 
counties issued bonds in large amounts, 
some in excess of their ability to pay. 
Governor Carlton felt that if one district 
should repudiate or fail to meet its obli- 
gations it would do the state inestimable 
harm and would handicap the cities that 
have maintained their credit. As a matter 
of fact, the total bonded indebtedness of 
the cities, counties, and districts of 
Florida reaches a staggering amount. The 
legislature, upon the advice of the Gov- 
ernor, set up machinery to help the com- 
munities that issued these bonds to retire 





them by taking two cents of the gasoline 





4 
Pensacola 


“themetropolis of 


Wat 


Bic business has realized Pensacola’s im- 
portance as a shipping center, many indus- 
tries are represented here. There are 
ample facilities for many more. North 
and South American markets are acces- 
sible. Contented labor, pleasant surround- 
ings, moderate living cost, good climate 
and good transportation facilities unite to 
make Pensacola one of the South’s leading 
industrial cities. 

For an industrial survey of the city and 
other information, wire or write 


J. H. BAYLISS, Mayor 
Tune in on our Municipal Broadcasting 
Station WCOA 











The Road to Plenty 


By Waddill Catchings and 
William T. Foster 


A fascinating new book which 
offers the first sound, practical solu- 
tion to our great national problem 
of periodic business depression. 
Here, in brilliant story form about 
every-day people, is a new idea on 
which thinking Americans may 
build a safer future. 


This Book Discusses Your 
Money Problems, Your 
Economic Future 


In a true-to-life story about people 
who might have been picked from 
your own circle of friends, you are 
given a clarifying exposition of the 
business maelstrom in which we are 
trying to exist. Not an economic 
text-book of aloof, impractical the- 
ory, but plain talk in the very thick 
of things. 

Herbert Hoover, professors, states- 
men, financiers, thinkers from all 
walks of life have passed judgment 
on this book. 


This Wonderful Book Free 
With the Review of Reviews 


As a gift to alert Americans who 
wish to- keep abreast of the times, 
the “Road to Plenty” is sent with 
one year’s subscription to the 
REVIEW OF REvIEws—today’s most 
vivid chronicle of history in the 
making. 





Review of Reviews Corp. 
55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Send me “The Road to Plenty” and the 
Review of Reviews for 1 year (12 issues) 
for which I enclose $4.00. 
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tax and turning it back to the counties to 
retire road and bridge bonds. 

The Governor was instrumental in 
getting better marketing machinery for 
the state, and already the benefits of the 
new workers are apparent. Year by year 
the State Marketing Bureau, with L. M. 
Rhones as commissioner, operating under 
the State Department of Agriculture, has 
become more efficient, until the time has 
come when any farmer in any county can 
get from the bureau any information now 
enjoyed by commission men and their 
organizations. Four new specialists in 
marketing have been added. They spe- 
cialize on live stock, poultry, dairying, 
and vegetables. These agencies are en- 
abling the small producer to codperate 
with others in his community in providing 
sufficient quantity to market profitably. 

Particularly helpful has been the live- 
stock man. Throughout north and west 
Florida a railroad car has been sent at 
regular periods to collect the hogs from 
each community. None of these com- 
munities has sufficient hogs to make up 
a carload at one time, but collectively 
they have ample to make frequent ship- 
ments. This has stimulated interest in 
hog raising in sections where feed crops 
are available but where marketing has 
been practically impossible. There is no 
difficulty in raising hogs in Florida, and 
now that the marketing feature is solved 
it is becoming an important industry. 

Milk depots have been increased 
through the marketing bureau, and dairy- 
ing is receiving a tremendous upward 
trend. After many failures at codperative 
poultry marketing by communities, the 
state organization is successfully working 
out the problem. 


N PREPARING an article of this na- 

ture, one cannot give a complete 
picture of all activities in the state. One 
can write of Jacksonville, Orlando, Talla- 
hassee, Panama City, Pensacola, St. 
Petersburg, Daytona, Palm Beach, Lake- 
land, or a hundred other interesting spots. 
The Howey-in-the-Hills development is 
worth a trip to Florida to see. No article 
can convey the delights of Florida life 
during the winter seasons, nor can it be 
thorough enough for the business execu- 
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Give Your Business “A Place in the Sun” 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


is the answer 


Everlasting sunshine—no dark days requiring artificial light. 

Temperature never below freezing, never so hot as the hottest 
spells in the North. Climate perpetually genial, cooled by daily 
Gulf breezes. 

Air free from soot as 90 per cent. of its 499 factories are run 
by electricity. 

Wages now at bottom of deflation. 

Rent of workmen’s cottages remarkably moderate. 

Street-car fares 5 cents and less—lowest in country. 

Living conditions, as per U. S. Dept. of Labor, second lowest in 
Nation. 

Pre-eminently a manufacturing city. Of its 135,000 population 
42,415 are wage earners, making 71 distinct products, totaling 
$150,000,000—weekly payroll $1,250,000—$65,000,000 a year for 
current trade. National Banks with enormous resources and clear- 
ings, ready to help business. 

Transportation served by Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard Air 
Line, 36 trains a day—1500 miles from New York and Chicago, 
18 ocean steamship lines connect Tampa’s great harbor with every 
port in the world. 

Products bulking largest on cigars, half a billion yearly, the 
largest output in the world, and the phosphate industry, 
150,000,000 tons annually, making 80 per cent. of the world’s sup- 
ply of Phosphate Fertilizer. 

This most thriving city, of rapidly growing population, the trade 
center of 700,000 surrounding it—with its well-proved financial 
foundation—with its open doors for transportation, by sea and rail 
and perfect roads, with its marvelous climate where winter never 
comes, with no need of “bottled sunshine”—is sure to be in a 
brief time the Metropolis of the South. 

Tampa is a clinching invitation to Capital and People seeking 
opportunity 


Tampa Electric Company 











A Golden Deed 


If you know any blind man or woman of intelligence 
who is not getting a square deal in the great, unequal strug- 
gle for existence, and who needs to be shown a way to earn 
a comfortable income, tell that person of The Braille 
Division of The Review of Reviews. This will be Your 
Golden Deed, and your blind friend will benefit. 


tive seeking information. It has been my 
idea not to sing the praises of the state in 
too glowing terms, but to deal principally 
In cold facts. These, it seems to me, are 
Sufficient to fire one with a very com- 
mendable desire to see Florida. 

Florida people are happy. They want 
their visitors to be happy, and if one com- 
Munity doesn’t provide the variety of 
amusement one wishes, there is a city 
very near that does. There is, however, 
one thing on which they all agree, which 
is that “Home, Sweet Home” shall not 
be sung, for that song is Florida’s 
only enemy. 





The Braille Division 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send information regarding profitable work for the blind, 









































Among the States: 














Budgets, Search Warrants, 


EW YorK has finally set- 

tled the controversy that 
started during last spring’s legislative 
session when Governor Roosevelt pre- 
sented the state’s first executive budget. 
Then the legislators demanded that their 
two fiscal leaders participate in the 
work of segregating lump-sum appro- 
priations in the budget. The case finally 
came before the Court of Appeals, court 
of last resort in the state, which on No- 
vember 19 handed down a unanimous de- 
cision sustaining the Governor. This de- 
cision was based on broad constitutional 
grounds, such as the American separa- 
tion of the three functions of govern- 
ment, which is written into the New York 
State constitution. The legislature has 
complete control over appropriations, but 
it cannot administer the money once it 
has been appropriated; this latter func- 
tion will now fall to the heads of the ex- 
ecutive departments concerned. This de- 
cision will end legislative encroachment 
in the matter of administrative agencies 
and functions, and, Governor Roosevelt 
says, “Undoubtedly its effect will be felt 
in many other states where similar ques- 
tions have begun to arise within the past 
few years.” 


RKANSAS is to lose an electric 
chair. A Negro who was on 
trial for murder testified that it was 
used to force from him a confession and 
that he “confessed” when the pain be- 
came unbearable, because the officers 
promised to turn off the electric current 
and take him from the chair if he would 
sign a confession. The sheriff testified 
that he had rebuilt the chair, which had 
been handed down by a long line of sher- 
iffs, and had used it to obtain confessions 
from three prisoners. The judge ordered 
that the chair be brought into the court- 
room, and described its use as “uncivil- 
ized.” “If these people are going to be 
mobbed before coming up here,” he 
added, “there is no use of having a 
court.” He ordered that the electric chair 
be destroyed. 


OUTH CAROLINA is. spending 

$50,000 a year on adult educa- 
tion. In 1916 this work was removed 
from the volunteer class by an appropria- 
tion of $5000 by the legislature and by 
the appointment of an illiteracy com- 
mission by the Governor. Ranging in 
age from fourteen to more than seventy, 
12,346 pupils, many of whom had never 
been to school before, attended 390 
schools. Reading and writing were 
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and an Electric Chair 


taught to 1785 pupils. Classes are or- 
ganized where there is the greatest de- 
mand, and where public-school and local 
codperation are most easily secured. 
During last July and August more than 
7000 pupils were enrolled in the rural 
sections, and these scholars had a daily 
average attendance of 72 per cent. At 
Due West is held a summer school for 
adults, drawn largely from the night 
schools and textile centers. Ambitious 
boys and girls, men and women, are there 
given an opportunity of a month’s vaca- 
tion amid college surroundings; many of 
them there come into contact with cour- 
tesy and culture for the first time. 


EBRASKA recently discovered, 

through a decision of the judge 
of the United States District Court, that 
federal prohibition agents cannot, unless 
armed with a search warrant, raid a 
building even if they see, hear, and smell 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquor 
within. In the case on trial, federal 
agents did actually see, hear, and smell 
the manufacture of liquor, and therefore 
they entered the house, captured the ap- 
paratus, and took it and the two defen- 
dants to court. Attorneys for the defense 
did not try to contradict the evidence, 
but based their case on the fact that the 
agents had no search warrant. The judge 
pointed out that the agents had seen no- 
body in the house before they entered it, 
and that, having entered, they found the 
two defendants within and arrested them; 
but, he insists, they were not justified in 
arresting the defendants on the ground 
that they were committing a felony in the 
presence of the agents. Therefore he 
ordered that the evidence found by a raid 
without search warrant be suppressed. 
“Protection of the inalienable rights of 
the American citizen,” said the judge, “is 
of more importance than easy enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law.” 


i” sgranses HAS BEGUN experi- 
menting to obtain accurate data 
on the travels of brook trout. The Pitts- 
ford experimental trout hatchery of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries marked 
with the regulation fish tags, and liber- 
ated in three streams, 135 adult male 
trout just before the Vermont trout sea- 
son opened. It then urged fishermen to 
report if they caught any marked fish. 
Of the fish planted, 69 per cent., 27 per 


cent., and 20 per cent. are reported 
caught in the three streams respectively, 
Most of the trout were caught near the 
pools in which they had been liberated, 


but some had gone downstream as much - 


as three miles. The Bureau of Fisheries 
admits that this initial experiment with 
only 135 trout is not an ideal way of test- 
ing the results of the “closed-stream” 
method of trout conservation; but it now 
plans to mark and liberate many thou- 
sands of younger and smaller trout, by 
which experiment it hopes to obtain 
valuable results. 


IssouRI is the fifth state to be 

aided by the Rosenwald, 
Jeanes, and Slater funds for Negro edu- 
cation. The General Education Board of 
New York has made an appropriation 
covering a period of four years, during 
which it will codperate with the repre- 
sentatives of the Rosenwald, Jeanes, and 
Slater funds in extending financial aid to 
the development of educational opportu- 
nities for Negroes in Missouri. At pres- 
ent there are Jeanes supervisors in four 
counties in the southeastern part of the 
state. They visit the rural districts, visit 
homes, and advise and codperate with 
teachers in attempts to develop a higher 
standard of education, civic responsi- 
bility, and home life. These funds also 
help provide adequate libraries for both 
the elementary and the high schools, 
transportation to schools from. districts 
in which there are no Negro schools, and 
aid for school building and for teachers. 


"Sets division of safety and hy- 
giene has been notified that the 
City Hospital in Bellaire, the Central 
Clinic Hospital in Salem, and the Mount 
Carmel Hospital in Columbus, are erect- 
ing fireproof vaults for storing X-ray 
films. Similar vaults are being built at 
Western Reserve University and by the 
National Laboratories Co. in Lorain. 
The vaults, designed to prevent explo- 
sions from X-ray films similar to that 
causing the Cleveland disaster last 
spring, must be approved by the state 
safety director. They may be built on 
the roof of the hospital, or they may be 
located inside the building if the vault’s 
brick or tile walls are bonded in the 
brick of the exterior wall. The shelves 
must be made of incombustible material. 
the films stored in vertical position in 
containers, and the vaults equipped with 
automatic deluge systems of unsealed 
sprinklers that react to a rising tempera- 
ture and with fixed, marine-type wiring.: 
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A City And Market 4rYou 





CATTLE 


: 25,000000 Annually 


ieee ond eenene as 














COTTON 
512,750 Bales 
Four Year Average 














HEAT, cattle, oil and cotton... these mean money! 

They indicate a market of great potentialities in 
the Texas Panhandle. They are the basic resources of 
this area, with numerous other factors helping to 
build it. Dairying, diversified farming, hog and poultry 
faising are most important income producers . . . for, 
most rapidly, the cattle ranches are being cut into 
farms and settled by actual farmers. 


Amarillo, the undisputed metropolis, has become one 
of the most important distributing points in the South- 
west. The city has railroads, highways and national air 
lines. It does a jobbing business of $125,000,000 annual- 
ly in a trade area which covers 105,000 square miles and 
has 850,000 citizens. The city’s population is 46,000 
(was 15,594 in 1920); and bank deposits are $28,212,000. 
The nearest competing center is 221 miles distant. 


More information about Amarillo, its rich, exclusive trade area, and the general development 
now taking place throughout this territory will be furnished gladly. Write— 


AMARILLO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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“What aes ewe 


Sidelights on the Greatest Crash in Wall Street History 


HE ELECTION of Mr. Coo- 
lidge, in 1924, brought stock- 


market prices before the end of that year 
to a point equaling the high marks of 
1906, 1909, 1916, and 1919. By all the 
laws of economists who place their faith 
in cycles, the market was due for a fall. 

After 1906 had come the panic of 1907. 
After 1909 had come the gradual decline 
that culminated in the Great War. After 
1916 had come the depression resulting 
from our own war effort. And after the 
rise that began with the Armistice in 1918, 
there had followed the deflation of 1921. 
Whatever goes up, in Wall Street, may 
be expected to come down. At least it 
was true that for twenty years, from 
the beginning of the Rooseveltian era of 
Big Business in 


By HOWARD FLORANCE 


half times as high as that set by any pre- 
vious bull market in all history. The 
prolonged rise, lasting six years, served 
to confound the pessimists. It gave birth 
to a new school of economists who rele- 
gated the theory of cycles to a past that 
was indeed quite beyond the experience 
of the great majority of investors. No 
previous bull market had continued for 
more than two years. 


N OUTSTANDING RESULT of the 
Great War is the fact that it 


‘made the United States a nation of in- 


vestors. The buying of Liberty Bonds in 
1917 was the starting point, though many 
persons will recall that their first en- 
graved certificate was that of the Anglo- 


French loan, a year earlier. Further than 
that, the sustained upward swing of prices 
had attracted hordes of new investors 
in ever-increasing numbers, as molasses 
attracts flies. 

Before the War the New York Stock 
Exchange list represented the cream— 
and only the cream—of American bus- 
ness enterprise. On January 2, 1919, for 
example, we count the stocks of 150 
companies in the list of sales. On the 
same day in the year 1929 there were 550 
different stocks bought and sold. The 
“shoes and ships and sealing wax” of 
Lewis Carroll seem closely related things 
when compared with the miscellany now 
traded in by the great American pub- 
lic upon the floor of the Stock Exchange 
in Broad Street. 
Chewing gum or 





1905 to the end 
of the first term 
of Mr. Coolidge in 
1925, the highs 
and the lows of 
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cheese; hairnets or 
socks; hats, shoes, 
underwear, shirts, 
collars, tooth 





bull and bear mar- 
kets had been 
strangely uniform. 

The great bull 


brushes—the mod- 
ern investor, small 
or large, can be 4 
partner in any 
kind of business 





market of 1925, 
therefore, carrying 
average stock 
prices to a point 
never before 





STOCK PRICES 
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There was one 
vital difference be- 
tween the man oF 





reached, was not 
in accord with the 
rules of the game. 
Moreover, the 
level of stock 
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prices—after hesi- 
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to rise in 1927, ac- 
celerated its pace fe) 
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bought Liberty 
Bonds and the 
same person wh0 
bought common 
stocks ‘in the ft 
cent bull market. 
Speaking gener 
ally, the purchaset 
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The drop at the right of 
October. 


The average price of stocks on the 
half of November, but soon recovered from the second sinking spell. 
published by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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For the Convenience 
OF INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATE 


INVESTORS 





PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN THE 





UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Houston, Texas 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


London, England 
Manchester, England 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Montreal, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 


Geneva, Switzerland 


Tokio, Japan 
Shanghai, China 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





























© Harris & Ewing 
Roger W. Babson 


stock-market crash. 


sway of patriotism, than he could afford 
to buy. But the purchaser of common 
stocks, this year and last, went far be- 
yond his depth. 


ed US TAKE a hypothetical person, 
not unlike many thousands of 
real ones. Mr. Lamb enters the Street, 
early in the year 1929, attracted by tales 
he has heard. He has $1000 of savings, 
and he has watched a certain stock rise 
day after day for months. It rose from 
$30 per share in January, 1928, to $50 
in December of that same year. We are 
using exact figures in this example, 
though there is no need to name the 
stock. Mr. Lamb can hold back no 
longer. He buys. But instead of buying 
20 shares at $50 each, he finds that with 
his thousand dollars he can buy 60 
shares! The stock costs $3000, but he 
buys on a 30 per cent. margin; that is, 
he invests his own $1000 and borrows 
$2000 from a bank through the broker, 
using the shares themselves as security. 

His stock continues to rise. When it 
reaches 70 he has a 20-point paper profit. 
It is worth $4200. His profit, if he 
chooses to sell, is $1200, or more than 
100 per cent. on his investment. But he 
is not satisfied. He has discovered that 
he can borrow now a larger sum from his 
broker, without additional collateral. In 
other words, he capitalizes his paper 
profit of $1200, and uses it as the re- 
uired margin on the purchase of 40 new 
shares at the prevailing price of 70. ‘This 
second investment costs $2800, but re- 
quires no cash of his. He now owns 100 
shares, valued at $7000, on which the 
broker is willing to lend him up to 70 per 
cent., or $4900. They have cost him 
$3000 plus $2800, or $5800. He has put 
in only his original sum of $1000 and has 
borrowed $4800. 

As the price further advances, to 80, 
our investor buys 35 more shares, still 
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Finance and Business 


William T. Foster 


without additional cash. The whole is 
now worth 135 times $80, or $10,800, on 
which he has borrowed $7600, or approxi- 
mately 70 per cent. of the market value. 
The three blocks have cost him $3000, 
plus $2800 plus $2800, or $8600. He 
paid for them with $1000 cash and $7600 
of borrowed money. 

Up to this point Mr. Lamb is a suc- 
cessful financier. He “owns” 135 shares 
of his favorite stock, instead of the 20 that 
he could have bought outright. When the 
price rose still further, to 86, he had a 
paper profit of $4000. In a rising market 
the thing is quite as simple as it seems. 
The fact that he owed his broker $7600 
did not impress itself. Was he not 
“worth” 135 times $86, or $11,610? 

But our friend had become a specu- 
lator; and he soon paid the penalty. 


T WAS THIS ITEM of “loans on 

securities to brokers and dealers” 
that worried many careful observers. 
Here is how it grew: 


January <4, °1928 . 6<:600% $3,810,000,000 
MAN in03 AOL Bo. 6:5-Sainvereiarsies 4,307,000,000 
January 251929 0:60:60: 5,330,000,000 
[LUGE IG: | (1) SS a ea 5,769,000,000 
October 16, 1929........ 6,801,000,000 
Authorities were divided. Some 


thought the rise in brokers’ loans was 
alarming; others believed it to be merely 
natural. Even the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities were not of one opinion. The 
rate they charged for money was raised 
gradually; during 1928 and 1929 it went 
from 3% to 4, to 4%, to 5, and finally, 
last August, to 6 per cent. 

The careful observer who scans weekly 
financial reports will have noticed that 
the banks themselves were not lending 
undue sums of money to brokers. Here 
are the figures of brokers’ loans by the 
banks of the New York district, for their 
own account and for out-of-town-banks: 


George E. Roberts 
THEIR PROFESSION IS TO ANALYZE AND INTERPRET BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
Mr. Babson operates a vast statistical organization from Wellesley Hills, Mass.; more than anyone else he can say “I told you so, 
Colonel Ayres is vice-president of the Cleveland Trust Company. ‘ , 
writes extensively on the fundamentals of national prosperity (see page 4). Mr. Roberts is vice-president of the National City Bank of New York. Dr, 
Fisher has been professor of political economy at Yale for thirty years. 


Mr. Foster is a former college president who now lectures and 
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Irving Fisher 


about the recent 


January 4, 1928.02... $2,882 ,390,000 






a. eee 2,643,074,000 
january 2.1929) ...66:6 ok 3,164,037 ,000 
> Serr 2,835 ,000,000 
October 16, 1929..... .. 2,926,000,000 






It will be seen that these loans by 
banks themselves, though fluctuating, re- 
mained fairly constant. But there is one 
other classification in the weekly report 
of brokers’ loans: money loaned by the 
banks “for others.” That item grew 
with amazing strides: 











January 4, 1928). 6.6000: $ 927,633,000 
Mais Pas (Cr 1,664 ,000,000 







jantiary 2.1929)... cve0-. 2,166,066,000 
July 3, 1929 s..6:0: sieesees. 2994,000,000 
October 16, 1929. ..0<..< 3,875 ,000,000 







The great corporations of the country 
had huge sums of money in their treas- 
uries, the result of a long period of u- 
paralleled prosperity. The high interest 
rates prevailing in “the Street” lured 
them into lending their spare cash. 











b * sogagancnn WERE DISREGARDED by 
the army of investors. Ex 
perienced ones as well as amateurs had 
been lulled into fancied security. There 
is much to be said in their favor. All in- 
dustries were continuing at a high rate, 
with only the faintest signs of recession. 
The Radio Corporation earned $19, 
835,000 in 1928, compared with $8,487, 
000 in the previous year. The Generdl 
Electric Company’s sales for the first 
nine months of the year totaled $301, 
000,000, compared with $242,000,000 m 
the same period of 1928. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad reported net operating income 
of $65,000,000 in the first half year, 28 
per cent. greater than in the first half of 
1928. The Southern Pacific showed née 
railway income of $38,000,000 for the 
eight months ending with August, an I 
crease of $6,000,000 over the same period 
a year earlier. The American Telephon? 
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Albion 


helped form the Marine Mipianp Group 





Albion is the county seat of 
Orleans County, a farming 
section. . . apples, its chief 
crop. In the past 5 years 
this county has shipped 
17,000 carloads of apples, 
more than any other county 
in New York State. No- 
ewhere in the-world are bet- 
ter flavored apples grown 
than in Orleans and the 
other counties that comprise 
Western New York. 
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furnish any information, that the most 
progressive citizen of this section could 


HE officers, directors and stock- 
holders of the Orleans County 
Trust Company realize that the day is 
past when any community, large or 
small, is sufficient unto itself. A fruit 
grower in Orleans County sells his ap- 
ples in England. He buys a peach 
grader that he saw used on oranges in Florida. 


want. 

For the company that is not a Marine 

Midland customer, yet has something 

to sell or something to buy which will 

benefit this community, this bank 
offers its services. Have you a new market for 


His interests are wider than local interests. He asks 
us for advice on matters that go beyond the state ... 
even beyond the nation. 

Through association with the Marine Midland 
Group, this bank is prepared to give any help, or 


apples? A new container for peaches? Let us put 
you in touch with the men who would be interested. 
Albion is a key town for any organization interested in 
the business of farming. The Orleans County Trust 
Company should probably be your first call in Albion. 


ORLEANS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


Member of the MARINE MIDLAND Group of Banks. Combined resources over $500,000,000 





of Snyder . . TONAWANDA, First Trust Company . . Troy, Manu- 


facturers National Bank of Troy. 
WHAT THE MARINE MIDLAND GROUP IS 


The Marine Midland comprises a group of 17 banks which have 
joined together for greater strength and for greater service to their 
350,000 customers. The ownership of each of these 17 banks is con- 
trolled by Marine Midland Corporation, which is a holding company, 
not an investment trust. Associaton with these banks enables us to 
draw upon the experience and resources of one of the strongest finan- 
cial groups in America. Yet each offers every local advantage that 
local officers and local directors can give. 


THESE NEW YORK STATE BANKS NOW OFFER 
ADVANTAGES OF MARINE MIDLAND MEMBERSHIP 
ALBION, Orleans County Trust Company. . BINGHAMTON, Peoples 
Trust Company. . BUFFALO, Marine Trust Company .. CORTLAND, 
Cortland Trust Company .. East Aurora, Bank of East Aurora . . 
JAMESTOWN, Union Trust Company . . JOHNSON City, Workers 
Trust Company . . LACKAWANNA, Lackawanna National Bank . . 
Lockport, Niagara County National Bank & Trust Company .. 
Niacara Fats, Power City Bank, Niagara Falls Trust Company, 
Bank of La Salle... NoRTH TONAWANDA, State Trust Company .. 
Rocuester, Union Trust Company of Rochester . . SNYDER, Bank 



















































































































Basic Business 
Practice Is 


Sound Investment Policy 
de parsieae inion and departmental control are 


the foundation of every successful business organ- 
ization. These basic‘principles are equally sound when 
they are applied to the planning and supervision of 
your investment account. 










Through the selection of a reliable investment institu- 
tion, you obtain personalized investment counsel, com- 
petent security analysis and able portfolio supervision. 
These services operate to your advantage and give you 
that same freedom from investment detail achieved in 
your business through departmental control. 









The Greenebaum organization has been built with 
a particular view toward furnishing just such service 
to investors. You are invited to avail yourself of the 
services of the specialists in this organization. They 
will be glad to analyze your holdings and help you 
chart your investment course. 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Co. 
Founded 1855 


La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago 


Offices in Principal Cities 










Greenebaum Sons Securities Corporation, New York 
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& Telegraph Company reported earning: 
of $140,000,000 for nine months, a gain 
of $20,000,000. 

These are not illustrations picked with 
care; they are selected at random. Why 
should an investor think of selling com. 
mon stocks in a period of such general 
and unprecedented prosperity? 

There were a few shadows, dimly dis. 
cernible upon the horizon. Automobile 
production was one. Take the financial 
report of the Chrysler Corporation, for 
the nine months ending September 30, 
this year and last, in millions of dollars: 





GOSS PIONts . O66. Scene 
INGE SINGOINGS 5 545,005 scree oes 


Surely there was nothing for the share. 
holder to ‘worry about in that statement, 
except that $118,000,000 of additional 
sales yielded only $3,000,000 added in- 
come. But there was one other item 
in the statement that invited thought on 
the part of the careful reader: current 
production of new cars at the factory was 
only 74 per cent. of the output at the 
same time in 1928. 

The steel industry also showed symp- 
toms of declining production. 


NOTHER SHADOW on the financial 

horizon was the extraordinary 

increase in new capital flotations. Taking 

the ten-months’ period ending with Oc- 

tober, in each of five years, the figures 
themselves tell the story: 


BOLD ans etsrcints ates tals saree $4,958,000,000 


1926........-- .eseeee.  5,368,000,000 
roe nike weeks 6,448,000,000 
1908i.: eee Gales -.  6;042,000,000 


ete ian wank 9,267,000,000 


This new financing included bonds and 
stocks of corporations, foreign and do- 
mestic, and farm loan and _ so-called 
“municipal” bonds (a term which em- 
braces state, county, city, town, and vil- 
lage issues). 

More than one-fourth of the total new 
financing in the first ten months of 1929 
was by investment trusts, an item of 
$2,439,983,380. There had been literally 
an epidemic of this new type of financial 
house. Frowned upon at first, little un- 
derstood even later on, the investment: 
trust idea was adopted in 1929—perhaps 
in sheer imitation and chagrin—by many 
leading banking and bond houses; and 
these older institutions made up for tat- 
diness by the magnitude of their initial 
plunge. In August and September alone, 
more than a billion dollars’ worth of in- 
vestment-trust issues were offered to 4 
public which made frantic effort to buy. 

New financing of all kinds was drait- 
ing the investors’ pocketbooks to the ex 
tent of almost a billion dollars a month 
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World-wide diversification 


..applied by these 


investment companies 


HE investment companies of 

the general management type 
in the American Founders group 
for years have invested in bonds, 
preferred stocks and common 
stocks, choosing their investments 
after careful research in the prin- 
cipal security markets of the world, 
and among the issues of various 
governmental authorities and many 


private enterprises. 


A recent consolidated summary 
of the investments of the group, 
excluding cash, showed 42% in the 
United States, 11% in the British 
Commonwealth, 4% in Central 
and South America, 40% in Con- 
tinental Europe, 3% in Japan and 
other Asiatic countries, 


At the same date, 38% were in 
bonds, 6% in preferred stocks and 
56% in common stocks. 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDERS GROUP 


The holdings were 18% govern- 
ment (bonds), 5% transportation, 
14% public utilities, 24% indus- 
trials, 7% mortgage bank (bonds), 
9% banks and insurance, 23% in- 
vestment and financial companies. 


The American Founders group 
now has approximately $60,000,- 
000 invested in bonds. Consoli- 
dated resources are $200,000,000. 


Additional information may be 
obtained from bankers and invest- 
ment dealers, or from Founders 
General Corporation, 50 Pine 
Street, New York City. 





Including 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


a, 


General Management Investment Companies 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNITED STATES & BRITISH INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, LTD. 
AMERICAN & GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


( Sharing the Prosperity of Many Companies, Many Industries, Many Countries > 
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Stock Transfers in the 


New York Securities 
Markets 


VITALLY important phase of the work of the 
New York securities markets is the protective ser- 

vice to investors and corporations performed by organiza- 
tions such as the Guaranty Trust Company, in safeguard- 
ing and expediting the transfer and registration of stock. 


During a recent typical ten-day period the Guaranty 
issued on ¢ransfers more than 282,000 certificates, or at 
the rate of more than 28,000 a day; it also registered more 
than 356,000 certificates, an average of more than 35,000 
a day. These transactions represented the change of 
ownership of many hundreds of thousands of shares daily. 
All the required work was completed, with but few excep- 
tions, within the regular time set by the customs of the 


market. 


The proper handling of sucha large volume of busi- 
ness calls for exceptional facilities, and it is an exceptional 
service which we render in every trust capacity and in 
every phase of commercial banking—domestic and inter- 


national. We invite the inquiries of business executives. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
more than $285,000,000 


ANTWERP 
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from January to October. The second 
largest item, next to investment trusts, 
was the volume of “rights” issued to ex. 
isting shareholders to buy additional com. 
mon stocks of great corporations. When 
Steel was at 190, for example, the holder 
of 50 shares was permitted to buy 7 new 
shares at 140; and if he could find $989 
he bought them, even if he had to borrow. 
Ultimately the Steel Corporation was to 
use the money to retire its bonds; but 
first the shareholders had to raise 
$101,000,000 out of their pockets. 


T SEEMS NOW that everybody 

knew that a crash was due. 
though few appear to have taken advan- 
tage of their knowledge. Foremost was 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mel- 
lon, who issued a statement last March 
to the effect that then was the time to 
buy bonds (in other words, to sell stocks), 
Next came Roger Babson, who predicted 
in August that the price level of good 
common stocks was due to fall fifty or 
sixty points. These warnings went almost 
unheeded. On October 11 the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Utilities de. 
nied application of the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston to split 
up its stock 4 for 1 “until the selling 
price on the Boston Stock Exchange more 
nearly approximates its worth.” 

Sales on the New York Stock Exchange 
were running at the rate of three million 
shares a day when, on Monday, October 
21, they jumped to six million. Even that 
huge total was exceeded two days later; 
and on Thursday, October 24,-the shares 
sold approached thirteen millions. Com- 
parative quiet followed. The unexpected 
can always be expected to happen in Wall 
Street, however, and after a dull Satur- 
day short session the brokers’ offices were 
flooded with selling orders on Monday 
morning. Nine million shares were sold, 
the average decline being the unbelievable 
sum of $30 per share. On Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 29, panic reigned. More than six- 
teen million shares were dumped. The 
average price dropped $24 lower—a loss 
of $54 per share in two days. On the 
30th the tide turned; there was buying 
rather than selling. During the month 
of October the market value of all shares 
on the New York Stock Exchange de- 
clined from 87 to 71 billion dollars. 

Those who believed that the bottom 
had been reached were sorely disap- 
pointed; for a renewed selling wave set 
late on Monday afternoon, November 11, 
culminating on the 13th in further losses 
that brought the shares of the high-grade 
stocks down to one-half or even one 
fourth their recent high levels. Again 
November 14 the tide changed. The crisis 
was past. 

As an indication of the radical nature 











' of this concentrated bear market of three 


weeks, some typical quotations are cited: 





| 
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“But today he is building a reserve 


of sound securit 


LEO T. CROWLEY, President of the State Bank of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, tells a very human 


story of a young man who tried the dangerous road 


of speculation . . . and then found a better way 


PSINS 


Leo T. Crow xey, President of the 
State Bank of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, takes a prominent part in 
the business and civic development of 
Madison. Before becoming President of 
the State Bank of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Crowley served as a@ director. 


Wee 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


“MR. B... was full of enthusiasm 
when hecametome,’’said Mr. Crowley. 

“He had an opportunity to buy a 
considerable interest in a local mer- 
chandising corporation. To pay for his 
shares in the new venture, he wanted 
to sell a conservative bank stock. 

“T was surprised. I knew that he 
had inherited a comfortable estate 
some years before, and he was sup- 
posed to be doing well in business. 

“*You ought to hold on to this 
bank stock, Bob,’ I advised him. 
‘Haven’t you got something else you 
could close out? How about your 
stock in that X... firm? 

“His face clouded. Hesitatingly he 
confessed that the firm in question 
had suffered great reverses. It was 
doubtful whether he could recover 
half his investment. 

“Then he went on tosketch an amaz- 
ing story of small misfortunes. A whole 
series of doubtful investments in which 
he had risked ‘just a little’ each time. 

. “ *This bank stock is all I’ve got 
left that’s saleable. I’ve got to use it 
to come back,’ he said desperately. 

“I was unable to change his pur- 
pose. He went into the new corpora- 
tion, and lost the remnant 
of his inheritance when the 
business failed for lack of 
capital. 

“IT have seen many others 
make the same mistake as 
Mr.B... Indeed, I have come 
to feel that adhering to a plan 
is the most important rulein 
conservative investment. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


29 


1cs 


“He sketched a whole series of doubt- 
ful investments in which he had 
risked ‘just alittle’ each time.” 


“Incidentally, Mr. B... has learned 
his lesson. Today he saves a definite 
part of every salary check, and he is 
gradually building a reserve of sound 
securities, according to a plan of in- 
vestment we worked out together.” 


* *e 


The average investor, in planning a com- 
petence for himself, should consult a 
banker, or a high grade investment house 
before he buys. Here he will learn how 
much he can reasonably expect to get, in 
income, without jeopardizing safety. He 
will learn how the principle of diversifica- 
tion establishes another fundamental safe- 
guard for his money. Here, too, the aver- 
age investor can expect an understanding 
and intelligent diagnosis of his own in- 
dividual needs. 

In all sections of the country, in widely 
differing types of communities, bankers 
know Straus bonds. Year in and year out, 
these bankers choose from the offerings of 
S. W. Straus & Co. for recommendation to 
their customers and for their own invest- 
ment needs. In the bonds S. W. Straus & 
Co. offers is every type of seasoned 
security—railroad, municipal, real estate, 
public utility, and foreign bonds. 


Send for this booklet — 


As a help to all who are interested 
in studying the principles of 
sound investment, S. W. Straus 
& Co. has prepared an interesting, 
easy-to-understand booklet, ‘How 
to Invest Money.” Every person 
seriously concerned in safeguarding 
his future should own a copy of 
this booklet. It will be sent without 
charge. Write for booklet A-1106. 





INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILDINGs ... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet A-1106, “How to Invest Money.” I am considering investing $ 


Name 





Address 


City. 








© 1929, byS.W. Straus & Co. 
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SOUTHERN CITIES 





BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
















NASHVILLE.. 


an American center of 


many colleges and many industries 


Scarcely would any of three presidents of the United States, of 
several generations ago, recognize their old home in modern 
Nashville. This “Athens of the South” has grown, also, to be one 
of America’s great industrial centers. 


Four hundred manufacturing plants now fabricate here many 
nationally-famed products. Flooring, flour, fertilizer, furniture... 
books, bricks, butter, bags. . . stoves, steel barges, rayon and scores 
of widely diversified commodities are today making Nashville famous. 


Cities like Nashville help one to visualize the strong business posi- 
tion of the South. To such Southern cities, increasing millions of 
dollars of business capital are constantly flowing. Hand in hand 
with this goes the opportunity for unusually attractive, sound in- 
vestment. Obligations of Southern municipalities, railroads, utilities 
and industries should now be included in every forward-looking 
investment account. 


Caldwell & Company, Southern bankers, long and intimately famil- 
iar with Southern conditions, suggest for January investment a se- 
lected list of sound Southern securities. Write for these suggestions. 


We Bank on the South 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


CHICAGO . CINCINNATI . ST.LOUIS . JACKSON . LOUISVILLE 
KNOXVILLE . TAMPA . MEMPHIS . HOUSTON . DALLAS . BRISTOL 
CHATTANOOGA . NEW ORLEANS . BIRMINGHAM . JACKSONVILLE 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 





who would otherwise have seen all theif 


The Experts Hold 
an Autopsy 





differs from most periods of great st 
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High Low Decg 
American Telephone..... 310 193 232 
Abr AUG. ic. ces 










General Motors......... 







New York Central..... 256 160 179 
Radio Corporation...... 114 26 43 
United “Aircraft.......... 162 31 4% 






peeece 261 







Attention has been called, earlier in this 
statement, to the extraordinary increase 
in brokers’ loans which led up to, and was 
partly responsible for, the crash. The ob. 
ligation devolves upon the analyst to re 
cord how the lenders acted when the 
break came. Here are the figures: 





















MCtObER 165535 wa ekceais $6,801 ,000,000 
October:.23. ......-. .es» « 6,634,000,000 
Meteber 30:.:<5 é0.6cecs ae 5,538,000,000 
PVOVOMIDER (0 e.c cece cee 4,882,000,000 
November 13 ......05. 4,172,000,000 
November 20........... 3,587,000,000 
MICCCINDEE 4... 0066 cane ces 3,302,000,000 






Nearly three and a half billion dollars 
in loans were thus “called,” the debts 
being paid largely by the wholesale sac- 
rifice of the collateral itself. It should 
be noted that the banks of New York 
City did not withdraw their support; it 
was the “others,” the outsiders, those 
who had poured nearly four billion dol- 
lars into the market while prices were 
rising. Notice how the great corporations 
withdrew their cash when trouble came, in 
this table of loans on securities to brokers 
and dealers “on account of others”: 











CID DER 2S: «<0.0sle aloes oes $3,823 ,000,000 
OCTOBER SOs cesses acess 2,464,000,000 
INGVEIIDOR (Ois0 5 '660.0:04:0 0 2,399,000,000 
INGVORIDED 13 oc o:scccicccins 2,204,000,000 
November (20: ois <iciccie oe 2,03 1,000,000 
NOVEMBER (275. 60:050060%.5 1,982 ,000,000 






As a tribute to the intelligence and 
courage of the officials of the banks of 
New York City, the final paragraph of 
this statement recites the part they 
played. In the week ending with October 
30, when outsiders’ loans were called to 
the extent of $1,350,000,000, and when 
out-of-town banks withdrew $730,000,000 
more from the New York market, the 
banks of the city extended a billion dol- 
lars of additional credit, on their own ac 
count, in a time of panic, to shareholders 















profits and their savings disappear. 







y Georce E. Roperts, vite 
president, in the Letter of the 

National City Bank of New York: 
“The essential fact, wherein the presett 
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ln PLAIN WORDS... 


This tells how you can 
SAFEGUARD your funds 


.. + precisely as Banks and 
Insurance Companies Pro- 
tect their own Investments! 


O OBTAIN maximum safety, banks, 
- Capitalists, insurance companies diver- 
sify their own investments. That is, they 
spread their funds among many different 
high grade securities, over which financial 
specialists maintain constant supervision. 
This method spreads so-called “risk” so 
widely that it is reduced to an absolute 
minimum. 


You can safeguard your own funds with 
this same broad diversification and skilled 
supervision ... through the American and 
Scottish Investment Company. 


The latter institution is modeled closely 
after long established and successful Invest- 
ment Trusts abroad ;thedirectorsand officers 
of the company, in fact, have long been 


closely identified with profitable British, 
Scottish and Dutch Investment Trusts. 

The company administers what might be 
most simply described as a “trust fund” 
amounting to millions of dollars, composed 
largely of the funds of thousands of indi- 
vidual investors. 


You Can Share in the 
Dividends, Interest, Profits on 
100 Security Issues — with 
ONE Investment! 


These investors share proportionately in the 
interest, dividends and profits produced by 
the securities of more than 100 widely diver- 
sified issues, in which the combined funds 
are invested ... earnings and profits in which 
you too can share... whether you have 
$1000 or $100,000 to invest! 

The coupon will bring you further facts 
and figures of record which show precisely 
how and why this provides an unusual 
opportunity. The thousands of investors who 
are already profiting by it will affirm this. 

Mail the coupon now. 


GEORGE M.FORMAN & COMPANY 


Investment Securities Since 1885 


112 West Adams Street, Chicago 


120 Broadway, New York 





St. Louis Des Moines 
Indianapolis Peoria 
Minneapolis Lexington, Ky. 


Springfield, Il. 


ror wr 2s’ -<—~ee eee 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY, Dept. 101 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Please send without cost or obligation, full facts and figures 
on how I can share in the profitable operation of the American 
& Scottish Investment Company. 

Name...... 


Address 























































New York Detroit 


Richmond 


ey 





return. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Minneapolis Indianapolis Milwaukee 


dividends . 
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NVESTMENTS 

that can be put away 

in your safety deposit 
box and forgotten, ex- 
cept for the quarterly 
. . pleasant 
reminders that your 
money is at work... 
such are the securities 
of public utility com- 
panies whose _— 
managements 
established reputations 
for earning ability and 
long-continued dividend 
We distribute 
the securities of progres- 
sive companies operat- 
ing in 31 states. Send 
for our list of offerings 


yielding 6% and more. 


ave 


Louisville Se. Louis 
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A Dictionary 
of 


Investment Terms 


Write 
for this 
booklet. 








A DICTIONARY 
of Investment Terms 


Defines such terms as “Bear” or “Bull Market,” 
“Collateral Trust First Mortgage, and Debenture 
Bonds,” “Bonds vs. Stocks,” ‘Holding Company,” 
“Listed vs. Unlisted Securities,” and scores ee ape Ol 
terms unfamiliar to 7 investors. Special articles 

hen Buying a Bond,” and 
other helpful subjects. Write, without obligation for 
this informative booklet and our latest list of offerings. 


R.E. WitsEy & CoMPANY 


on “Points to Consider 


New York 


Investment Securities 
1225 State Bank Building, Chicago 














Los Angeles 








| from the hands of weak amateur specu- 
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market declines in the past, is that bus. 
ness itself is healthy and has not been jp. 
volved in overexpansion with the stock 
market—which means that an attack of 
acute indigestion in securities, while jt 
may cause business a severe headache, 
should not seriously cripple the patient, 
There is no collapse of commodity prices, 
There is no inventory problem. There js 
no breakdown of the banking system, 
There is no shortage of credit. There 
are no great business failures, nor are 
there likely to be. Our great corporations 
were never in better shape financially, or 
from the standpoint of manufacturing 
efficiency and skill of management.” 

























By Leonarp Ayres, vice-president, in 
the Business Bulletin of the Cleveland 
| Trust Company: 

_ “A substantial part of the floating sup. 
| ply of stocks has now been transferred 









lators to those of strong professionals. 
This is a condition which has in the past 
repeatedly constituted a foundation on 
which a new advancing market has been 
based, but such advances have never fol- 
lowed promptly a period of real forced 
liquidation such as this has been. ...A 
period of hesitation, of smaller volume, 
of false starts and disappointing reces- 
sions may be expected to follow the tre 
mendous declines of recent weeks. ... 
“General business has slowed down 
somewhat, and will probably slow down 
still more, but the losses in the stock 
market, gigantic as they are, have not in- 
paired the soundness of our banking sys- 
tem, or decreased the efficiency of our in- 
dustry, our commerce, or our agriculture. 
In the main the stock losses are not busi- 
ness losses, and their effect will probably 
not be nearly so serious for business 4s 
their size would lead us to expect.” 

























By the Eprror of the Guaranty Sur 
vey, published by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York: 

“It cannot be denied that the break in 
stock prices has materially altered the 
outlook for business in the near future. 
. .. If financial history offers any reliable 
standard of judgment, the conclusion 
must be that the unfavorable influences 
will, for the time being, predominate. 
Business, which had begun to show signs 
of recession before the break in the 
market, will probably be further curtailed 
as a result of the losses to individuals 
and business organizations, aggravated 
by the unwarranted pessimism that a: 
ways follows an unfavorable turn of 
major importance in the business or finat- 
cial situation. 

“It is probably true that the number of 
persons directly affected by the pmc 
collapse has been exaggerated and also 

















that, to a considerable extent, those wh? 
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These Three Utilities 
Are Woven into the Nation’s Fabric 


NDISPENSABLE alike to the do- 
mestic and industrial life of the 
nation are the three utilities—power, 
gas and water. Consider their flexibility. 


Gas which is used to cook the 
family dinner in the tiny 
kitchen range of a modern 
apartment is applied as well to 
melt tons of iron in our great 
industrial plants. 

Where industry’s need for 
power and fuel is fundamental 
the direct service of electricity, 
gas and water to the homes of 








GROWTH IN REVENUES 
OF SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 
TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 


1922 1924 1926 1928 ~ 




















millions of people gives the utility com- 
panies a still broader basis of stability 
and earning power. The Five Per Cent 
Convertible Debentures of Tri-Utilities 


Corporation (controlling pub- 
lic utility properties valued at 
more than $290,000,000) afford 
all the advantages of sound 
investment—safety of princi- 
pal, a liberal income return 
and ready marketability. An 
attractive feature of these 
Debentures is the conversion 
privilege into common stock. 


Write for special circular 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Russ Building 425 


CHICAGO 
231 South La Salle St. 


LOS ANGELES 


MILWAUKEE ; 
East Water St. 


650 South Spring St. 


Liberty Central Bidg. 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 
ST. LOUIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Baker Building 
LONDON, ENG. 
1 Royal Exchange Ave. 
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Founded in 1852 
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Three Generations 
of Public Service 


Founded in 1852, the Associated Gas and 
Electric System has been in public service 
over three generations. 


From a small beginning with 28 gas cus- 
tomers in one community, the Associated Sys- 
tem now provides electricity or gas to a total 
of 1,200,000 customers in 2,200 communities. 
It is a service providing conveniences and 
comforts that have grown to be necessities to 
a population of 5,300,000 people. : 


Associated Gas and Electric Company: 
Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our 16-page booklet “R” on the Class A Stock 


61 Broadway New York City 














The Common Sense of Money and Investments 


Some A B C instruction by Merryle S. Rukeyser, financial editor and lecturer at 
Columbia University, who has guided over 30,000 large and small investors. 


This book answers, simply and clearly and once, and to keep it as a guide always to be 
completely, the many questions which most referred to as the need arises. 

of us would ask if we could spend a few Above all, it is a book of guidance, a book 
hours in frank conversation with a real meant to teach you how to earn more money 
financial expert. Any person who has money than you do now, to save more money than 
invested in stocks or bonds or real estate, you do, how to keep your money from being 
any person who anticipates having money to filched from. you, legally or illegally, how to 
invest, will do well to read it carefully at | make your money increase instead of diminish. 
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R.R. 1-30 

Whether you’re engaged in investing, manufac- 
turing, research, retail business, or one of the 
professions, the important things that are going on 
about you bear a relation to your interests that is 
worth studying. The Review of Reviews is the 
one magazine that not only gives you all the news, 
but that interprets that news in practical terms. 
If you want to keep abreast of world problems 
and progress—subscribe to the Review of Reviews 
now while you may obtain Mr. Rukeyser’s book. 
WITH A 15 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK IS YOURS FOR ONLY A 
FEW CENTS. 


Review of Reviews Corp. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Send me Mr. Rukeyser’s book and the Re- 
view of Reviews for the next 15 months. If i 
am pleased at the end of 5 days, I will send 
$1.00 and only $1.00 a month for 4 months 
thereafter. (Regular subscription price of 
the magazine $4 a year.) Otherwise, I will 
return the book in 5 days and you may cancel 
my whole order. 


Name . 
Address 
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were holding stocks prior to the break 
were the same who had previously prof. 
ited from the rise, so that, in many cases, 
the losses were merely ‘paper losses’ 
Nevertheless, the sudden disappearance of 
even paper profits must be expected to 
have its effect on the psychology and the 
buying habits of consumers. . . . 

“These considerations, however, apply 
only to the early future. Viewed in the 
longer perspective, the collapse of the in. 
flated price structure may be correctly 
regarded as a favorable development from 
the point of view of general business.” 













By the Eprtor of Business Conditions 
Weekly, published by the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute: 

“In 1907 business went through ten 
months of readjustment and the stock 
market declined for nine months. Re- 
covery in the market preceded the recovy- 
ery in business. The shock to the bus- 
ness world was severe but recovery was 
rapid. The points of dissimilarity between 
1929 and 1907 all combine to indicate a 
basically sounder condition of finance and 
industry at the present time. 

“What of the condition of the stock 
market? It has passed through a decline 
of unprecedented severity. Readjust- 
ment is never completed over-night. ... 
The severity of the break has wrought 
damage which there need be no effort to 
minimize—damage which will find reflec- 
tion directly in business activity. But 














drastic reduction in speculative loans, is 
operating and should operate to restore 
sound conditions in a relatively short 
time.” 












By Irvinc FisHer, professor of eco 
nomics at Yale University: 

“When the losses in the luxury trades 
are fully appraised, and when all fears 
for the future of business prosperity be- 
cause of the crash in stocks have been 
discounted, it remains true that through- 
out there has been a transfer of wealth 
rather than a destruction of wealth. The 
crisis, unlike the 1920 crisis, was not 4 
violent crash of an inflated commodity 
price level. Business stoppage and un- 
employment, which always follow a sharp 
fall in commodity prices, need not result 
from this stock-market smash. 

“Our business prosperity tended to pro 
mote overeagerress to buy and unsound 
financing of speculative trading in over 
priced stocks. The banks at last wert 
frightened by the huge total of broker’ 
loans representing largely margin a 
counts. When the banks required brok- 
ers to pay their borrowings, the brokers 
demanded additional margins from the! 
clients. The clients were unable to met 
this demand and the top-heavy cre 
price structure came tumbling down.” | 
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Securities that 
are SAFE! 


Since earliest history, the seal has been recognized as the 
emblem of authority and authenticity. The great William the 
Conqueror knew its power. Under the Norman monarchs of 
England, sealing became a legal formality necessary to the 
authentication of a deed. To this day the Great Seal (the specific 
emblem of sovereignty) is appended only to the most important 
documents such as treaties and official acts of state. 


Similarly, the sea] of the General Surety Company is a symbol 
_ Of authenticity, strength and power. When it is placed on a 
security, or any other obligation, it means that that instrument 
is safe, sound and sure and that you are relieved of all worry ; 

: ree ‘ Identify Safe 
and uncertainty. It guarantees to you, unconditionally and irre- pelea be 
vocably, that principal and interest will be paid to you when by this Seal 
due, and that the obligation will be fully performed. And this chistes 


guarantee is backed by a capital and surplus of $12,500,000. ments Bearing General 

Surety Company’s Irre- 

vocable, Ironclad Guar- 

An interesting booklet “THE SEAL THAT CERTIFIES SAFETY” antee—backed by Capi- 

tells vital facts that every investor ought to know. A Copy is yours for the tal and Surplus of 
asking. Write for it to our Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. $12,500,000. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
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and Insurance Companies 
are essential elements which give 
foundation to our economic 


structure. 


Today, the stocks of the leading 
banks and insurance companies 





offer sound investment values. 


This House has devoted many 
years of research to this field. It 
welcomes consultation with those 
inyestors who consider steady 
growth in value the primary 
characteristic of a desirable in- 


vestment, 


Gilbert Eliott & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Assn. of Bank Stock Dealers 


11 Broadway New York City 
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LEARN THE SECRET 


of MONEY MAKING 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 
Right in your own home you can earn an extra in- 
come. Turn your leisure moments into ready cash 
by becoming a subscription representative of the 
magazine you are now reading and our other publica- 
tion, the GOLDEN Book. 


IT IS 
Simple—Convenient 
Experience U; nnecessary 


Mail the coupon at once for free details concerning this 
remarkable offer. 


55 Fifth Ave. 
Gentlemen: 





Send particulars about increasing my income. 
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| emergency in connection with availability 
| of credit exists which requires the con- 
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Shall the Local 
Bank Disappear? 


RADICAL EVOLUTION is rapidly 

taking place in American bank. 
ing. Are we to preserve the financial jp. 
dependence of local communities, our na- 
tional banking system, and—the factor 
that “more than any other thing in ow 
economic development distinguishes jt 
from the monopolistic and rigid central 
ownership that has prevailed in Europe 
and Europe’s colonies”—the Federal Re. 
serve System? Henry M. Dawes, former 
Comptroller of the Currency, presents, in 
the Saturday Evening Post, a diagnosis 
of this problem. 

“The facilities of banking in America 
in the past fifteen years cannot be criti- 
cised because they have been inadequate 
for the demands of industry, but rather 
because they have at periods stimulated a 
tendency which would better have been 
retarded,” writes Mr. Dawes. “Whatever 
the arguments that may be made for 
branch banking and chain banking, it 
cannot, with justice, be claimed that any 

















trol over banks located in distant com- 
munities by the ownership of great cen- 
tral institutions.” 

After the public utilities, banking is the 
commercial activity most intimately con- 
cerned with the public interest. A banker 
must consider his responsibility not only 
to his stockholders but also to his cred- 
itors and to the community that he serves. 
But in this day of concentration and cer- 
tralization of control individual respon- 
sibility is in danger of being lost. If the 
present trend toward monopoly continues. 
Mr. Dawes believes, individual initiative 
and enterprise may by quashed by govern- 
mental control, of a sort similar to that 
of railroads exercised by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

“The flexibility and efficiency of the 
present unit system as supplemented by 
the Federal Reserve banks have _ beet 
very great,” continues Mr. Dawes. “To 
dispute this, because in certain isolated 
sections of the country there have been 
acute financial distress and banking dif- 
ficulties, is to confuse cause and effect. 
The failure of a large number of banks 
in Florida was the result of a collapse 1 
real-estate speculation and the ravages 
of the Mediterranean fly, and it was not 
the failure of the banks that was respon 
sible for either the real-estate collaps¢ 
or the Mediterranean fly. 

“These things happen entirely apatt 
from banking, and the function of bank- 
ing is to confine depressions to the limits 
to which they naturally pertain and t 
secure for the district affected temporary 
relief to mitigate the hysteria that i 
evitably accompanies the first stage of a 
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CMe New FRONTIER of INDUSTRY 


OR three centuries America marched west. As the fron- 
tier advanced, industries born of and nurtured by the 
farms and trade of new settled lands clustered in fast growing 
cities. In moving westward, Americans moved cityward also. 
Industry tended to concentrate because, among other reasons, 
an adequate power supply was to be had only in limited areas. 










The westward and cityward movements left great gaps of 
scantily developed country. Thousands of small communities 
dot such districts. They have been mere market places— 
built upon the general store, not the factory. Now that the. 









frontier no longer moves west, a new frontier is discovered in 
the “open spaces.” Industry is steadily advancing upon the 
new frontier, filling in the areas between the populous centers 
formed during the westward sweep of settlers and railroads. 


This new trail for the factory has been blazed by electric 
power. 

Just as concentrated power distorted the distribution of in- 
dustry, drawing it from the small town and countryside into the 
crowded cities, so diffused power is releasing industry from its 
metropolitan confinement. The electrified small community 
can accommodate the industries which look to America’s new 
frontier for economical and logical location. And the modern 

















motor highway and railroad have made wider markets easily 





accessible to the small-town factory. 





The movement of electric power to the new industrial 
frontier is chief of the elements on which the small towns of 
America have built their present-day progress and prosperity. 
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Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent 
to the service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achieve- 
ment and responsibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group 
of electric companies furnishing service to more than four thousand 
communities located in twenty-nine states. 














MIDDLE West UTILITIES COMPANY 


The strategic position of the small town in American industrial development is 
fully discussed in the booklet, “America’s New Frontier,” which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 
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The Avenue 
of Success 


is paved with good in- 
vestments and is acces- 
sible only to prudent 
investors. Let us tell you 
of a single diversified 
investment, conceived by 
financial and economic 
experts, endorsed by 
banks and insurance 
companies, and included 
in the portfolio of 
America’s largest and 
most prudent investors. 





Send for circular 
of information 


W.S. Aagaard 
& Company 


Investment Securities 
CHICAGO 
208 S. La Salle St. 





State 0770 














If you know any blind man or woman of in 
telligence who is not getting a square deal in the 
great, unequal struggle for existence, and who 
needs to be shown a way to earn a comfortable 
income, tell that person of The Braille Division 
of The Review of Reviews. This will be Your 
Golden Deed, and your blind friend will benefit. 
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Increasing Security 


Climate, scenic beauty, enormous natural re- 
sources and a location favorable to world 
commerce are making Seattle a great city. 
Its steady growth gives increasing security 
to such conservative investments as our 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


6} Y, Gold Bonds 
2/0 $100 $200 $1000 


W. D. COMER & CO. 
Established 1889 
Investment Securities 
1222 Second Avenue, SEATTLE, Washington 


i Please send, without obligation or personal solicita- 
| tion, information about 64% First Mortgage Bonds 
of the Pacific Northwest. 
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bad general business reaction. Where 
property has really been destroyed, the 
community must restore it, either out of 
the fruits of the soil or labor of its people. 
The money which comes from outside 
communities in the form of loans must 
eventually be paid off and must always 


| be attracted by the possibility of profit.” 


In an emergency the same function 
would be performed by a branch bank as 
by a unit bank; either would serve as the 
medium of transfer. But while under the 
system of unit banking capital is attracted 
through community bargaining by com- 


munity banks, under the system of branch . 


banks and syndicated banks funds are 
controlled by non-residents, who quite 
naturally will administer them so as to 
favor the community in which they live, 
rather than a community with whose local 
problems they are not familiar. <A 
branch-banking system has been com- 
pared to a great pipe-line system, because 
in the latter movement can be in either 
direction; but in both systems movement 
from the branches to the central reservoir 
occurs more often than does movement 
in the other direction. 


F geénaows that banking facilities 
are adequate to meet America’s 
credit needs, many syndicate and branch 
bankers assert that they can substitute 
a control better than that of the unit 
banks, better both for the stockholder 
and for the community. For if the com- 
munity also is not benefited the public 
will not allow the movement to progress. 

In bringing about this improved con- 
trol, the manager of a branch bank will 
be an important factor. How will he 
compare with the unit banker whose place 
he takes? Mr. Dawes answers: 

“He should be a man thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the policies of the parent in- 
stitution, trained in their methods of 
doing business and imbued thoroughly 
with the spirit and point of view of his 
superiors. If the branch is that of a New 
York bank, it will be the New York point 
of view, or if a Chicago bank, it will be 
the Chicago point of view. He must, if 
he is to keep his position, transfer this 
point of view to the town in which he 
operates and impose it upon the banking 
habits of the community. 

“In the matter of receiving deposits, he 
will be exactly like the unit banker, but 
in the matter of loans his technique must 
be entirely different. He may, but prob- 
ably does not, know intimately a prospec- 
tive debtor. He may be satisfied that his 
character and antecedents and connections 
are such that his loan is good without col- 
lateral, but this will not satisfy his supe- 
rior officers in the central city, who do 
not know the debtor. His loans must 
necessarily be made primarily on the basis 
of collateral, and the collateral in small 
local enterprises is almost automatically 
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has built the world’s largest building— 
the Merchandise Mart. Costing $32,- 
000,000, this 23-story building, two 
blocks long, has twice the floor area of 
any other business building in exist- 
ence... four million square feet of 
floor space under one roof. . . over 92 
acres, or about 30 city blocks. Edison 
Service supplies electric light and power. 


J 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 160 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders, 
Send for 1929 Year Book. Stock is 
listed on The ChicagoStock Exchang 
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THIS COUPON 
WILL BRING 


YOU 





FREE 


THIS SPECIAL COUPON will 
bring you 64 fiction masterpieces— 
the Prize Stories chosen by the O. 
Henry Memorial Committee of the 
Society of Arts and Sciences from 
all the great magazines of America 
during the past four years—the 
cream of all the short stories most 
worth reading, the selected best from 
our greatest writers. Each year one 
volume appears — now’ we_ have 
printed the last 4 years in 8 handy, 
paper-back volumes. All these ARE 
FREE and with them will come the 
first of 18 issues of 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


—today’s most vivid chronicle of 
world events and problems, a real 
mental eye-opener for busy people. 
Business, politics, foreign relations, 
social developments, science, the arts, 
and noted personalities. 18 months 
for $6, and the Prize Stories FREE! 
10 days’ Free Examination. 


omnes Oee Son. rw 


Review of Reviews Corp., 55 Fifth Ave. 

New York City 

Send me the Free 8-volume set of Prize Stories 
and the Review of Reviews for 18 months. ($4 : 
year.) If I am pleased with them I will send $2 
within 10 days and $2 a month for only 2 months. 
Otherwise, I will return the books in 10 days at 
your expense and completely cancel my order. 
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excluded on account of the cost and time 
involved for an investigation sufficient to 
satisfy the central officer. 

“He will be an important factor in the 
community and he will be treated with 
great respect and deference, but he will 
never belong to the inner circles of the 
business life because he is an outsider who 
represents foreigners, and contrasted with 
the head of the unit bank which preceded 
him, he is an employee and not an owner. 
He will be well informed on investments 
which his particular institution happens 
to be offering to the public, but not being 
a part of the community, he will not be 
particularly well informed as to the real 
needs of his clients. If an investor wants 
a bond of a particular interest rate, ma- 
turity, and so on, he can supply it to him 
quite as quickly and efficiently as the 
grocer could give a customer a pound of 
sugar, but when another prospect comes 


whose social and family and tempera- | 
mental peculiarities require that he be | 
given guidance, he may and probably will | 
sell the bond, but he will not render the | 


service that the unit banker now does.” 


AV 7HAT CAN BE DONE to solve the | 


banking problem in the United 
States? Those who do not wish the 


present developments to be stopped point 
to the difficulty of national legislation, | 


since a large proportion of banking is 
carried on under state laws, with which 
Congress is, of course, powerless to deal. 
Yet Congress could increase the desira- 
bility of membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System so that stockholders could 
earn more as a unit institution than they 
could as a member of a syndicate, with 
far-reaching consequences on the banking 
system of America. 

“A complete survey should be made of 
banking questions from the standpoint of 


business, of government, and of banking, | 


and recommendations made for a coordi- 
nated, constructive program,” Mr. Dawes 
concludes. ‘It would be futile, and pos- 
sibly result in fastening ill-considered and 
dangerous legislation upon the country, if 
the present movement for semi-respon- 
sible combination were to be attacked, 
not at its roots but sporadically at the 
points of periodical disturbances. 

“The recommendations of a commission 
composed of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Senator Glass, and representatives of 
business and depositors and creditors, 
such as Owen Young and Parker Gilbert, 
would command respect and produce re- 
sults. Congress will usually eventually 
follow right guidance, and if the issues 
Precipitated upon it are settled unwisely 
through the lack of interest and neglect 
of those most concerned, it will be small 
comfort to complain about demagoguery, 
and as unfair as futile.” 
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eA MEssaGE for 1930 


WV JE HAVE faith in the stability of 

business and agriculture in the 
United States— faith in the constructive 
leadership of the captains at the helm— 
and faith that the decade to come will 


be even more prosperous than the past 


three in this great century. 


Those who agree with us are ow in- 
vesting their surplus income in sound 
American securities. We invite you to 
do the same and offer for your service the 


complete facilities of our organization. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLisHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 





























The financial advertisers in The Review of Re- y \ 
views are all members of one or more of the [NAN IL 





following organizations: INANCIAL 
Advertising 





INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of selection among financial firms. 


Real Estate Bond, Investment Trust, or Public Utility houses, which by 
their nature are not eligible for membership in the above classifications, 
are acceptable when their securities are distributed by a member house 
of the above associations, or when they are guaranteed in a manner 
acceptable to The Review of Reviews. 


Please communicate directly with these reputable firms about your individual 
investment problem. They will be glad to serve you. 












































A ‘7-year-old War 
Premier, Clemenceau 
himself frequently 
visited the trenches. 
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time world will be found 
in Mr. Simonds’ article 





INCE ITS INCEPTION this de- 

partment has published no 
obituaries. It has preferred to pass in re- 
view men and women still on the world’s 
stage. Yet now there has died a man whose 
eighty-eight years of life tower above 
those of other men and women whose 
doings might find place in these pages. 

This man is Georges Clemenceau, athe- 
ist, doctor, teacher, writer, editor, duellist, 
Member of the Academy, collector of 
books and of Japanese objects, Tiger of 
French politics. At sixty-six he was 
young enough to take command of the 
French Government for the first time in 
his life. Alone, when France was weary, 
dispirited, nearly broken after three years 
of war, he could force the will to victory 
into a nation. And when asked in the 
darkest hours of 1917 what his plans 
were, he said: 

“Home politics? I wage war. Foreign 
politics? I wage war. Russia betrays us? 
I continue to wage war. We will fight 
before Paris. We will fight behind Paris. 
We will fight if necessary to the Pyrenees. 
I will continue to the last quarter of an 
hour, because the last quarter of an hour 
will be ours.” 

An estimate of the man Clemenceau 
and of his tremendous place in the war- 

134 


elsewhere in this issue. 
Suffice it here to glance at 
his life in its humbler, human details. 

In the wine-growing country of La 
Vendée on the Bay of Biscay, north of 
Bordeaux, lies the village of Mouilleron- 
en-Pareds. Here Georges Eugene Adrien 
Clemenceau was born in 1841, son of a 
doctor-farmer with revolutionary-repub- 
lican predilections. Schooled at the lycée 
of Nantes, he too became a doctor, and 
inherited the revolutionary ideas of his 
father. So strong did he hold to his po- 
litical ideas that he was jailed under the 
Empire. 

Free, he sailed for the United States, 
where he wrote articles for the Paris 
Temps, studied in the New York Public 
Library, and taught French and riding 
at Miss Aiken’s School for Girls in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. “It was the happiest 
time I have ever known,” wrote Clemen- 
ceau later. With Mary Plummer of Bos- 
ton, a pupil at the school, he fell in love, 
and they were married in New York’s 
City Hall. At twenty-eight Clemenceau 
returned with his wife to France, just in 
time for the turbulence of 1870-71. 
Three children were born, but after 
twenty-three years of marriage came a 
divorce. Clemenceau married a Parisian 
woman; and the first Madame Clemen- 
ceau died in Wisconsin in 1922. 


Politics claimed the returned exile. He 
ran for mayor of Montmartre, was elected, 
and, just after the collapse of the Empire 
and birth of the Third Republic, was sent 
to the National Assembly. The humilia 
tion of France, the bitterness of the Com: 
mune, so scarred his love for France that 
he never forgot to the end. The aggres- 
sive Clemenceau, later to become the 
Tiger, appeared. 

For decades journalism and_ politics 
made up his life. Always bitter against 
monarchy, he helped overthrow the na 
tionalistic General Boulanger, whom he 
had helped into the Ministry of War. 
With the novelist Zola he jumped into 
the fray of the Dreyfus affair that threat- 
ened to split France in two. From a vin- 
dication of the Jewish captain he drifted 
in a fight against ciericalism in politics. 
Always we find him in the oppositon, the 
wrecker of Cabinets, the Tiger. 


CHANGE CAME when, in 1906, 
he accepted office for the first 
time, becoming Minister of the Interior. 
A year later he was Premier. His early 
socialism dropped away, but nationalism 
survived and grew in the sixty-six-yeal 
old fighter. He began to point his finger 
across the Rhine at the German menatt, 
and pressed for the three-year conscrip- 
tion law, passed in 1913. 
July, 1914, and War found him out of 
office. He fought through his paper, the 
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Free Man. So bitterly did he criticize the 
Government for not fighting hard enough 
that his journal was suppressed. Two 
days later. it appeared again as the 
Chained Man. Its war cry began to catch 
the popular mind, and Clemenceau settled 
down to a grim battle for France. His 
secretary has written: 

“During the first three years of the 
War, M. Clemenceau’s day was spent as 
follows: He rose at 1 or 2 in the morn- 
ing, lit his lamp, and worked intensively 
for three to four hours on the daily article 
of two columns for his paper. Sometimes 
this long article was written straight off 
at one heat; at other times it was worked 
out after many alterations and erasures. 

“At 6 or 7 o’clock he breakfasted, did 
physical exercises and received his daily 
flow of visitors.. Next he coped with his 
correspondence—one to two hundred let- 
ters from all parts of France, enabling him 
to keep his finger on the national pulse. 

“After a hasty lunch of perhaps a cut- 
let and some fruit, he used to face the 
two formidable commissions of the 
Senate, where the Ministers of National 
Defense had to appear. 

“After these sittings, M. Clemenceau 
quit the Luxembourg to drive off im- 
mediately into the heart of Paris. At his 
newspaper office in the Rue Taitbout he 
went through his article, conferred with 
his sub-editors and political correspond- 
ents, read the evening papers. At 8 
o'clock he returned home, dined, and 
went to bed. 

“This was the average working day of 
M. Clemenceau, who in 1914 was already 
73 years old.” 


age agen the War went on. 

By 1917 things were black 
for France. The moral at the front was 
bad, and worse at home. President Poin- 
caré, Clemenceau’s enemy, realized that 
the Tiger was the man of the hour. 

“The world knows the story of what 
happened from June to November, 1918,” 
writes Edwin L. James, chief European 
correspondent of the New York Times. 
“Clemenceau, nearing his seventy-seventh 
year, was indefatigable. Wearing a dis- 
reputable black soft hat, hunting coat, and 
trousers stuffed into his boots, he was here, 
there, and everywhere. Frequently he 
would pass all the afternoon at the front, 
dine with Generals, and ride back to the 
capital through the night to be at his desk 
at 6 in the morning. The great task of 
Clemenceau ended when, on Nov. 11, 
1918, tears of joy streaming down his 
cheeks, he told the Chamber of Deputies 
the war was won.” 

With the Peace Conference Clemen- 
ceau’s day was over. France, afraid since 
Napoleon’s time of the dictator, the man 
on horseback, turned elsewhere for her 
President, her Premier. Clemenceau re- 
tired to his home in the Vendée, or to bis 
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to the values behind the securities of a 
company is a comparison of gross earn- 
ings over a period of years, for these fig- 
ures, above all others, reflect growth. 


This consistent and steady rise in the 
earnings of the American Water Works 
and Electric Company also helps to meas- 
ure the growth in population and the in- 
creasing use of electric power, water, and 
transportation in the territories served. 
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three-room apartment in Paris. He 
toured America in 1922, and he wrote 
Of his death he said: 

“To dread such a state surely indicates 
a lack of balanced judgment, since we 
enter it, by no means without satisfaction, 
at the end of every day. When we have 
completed our daily task, do we not seek 
{o recuperate in sleep? Death is no more 
and no less than sleep.” 

Atheist to the end, he closed his recently 
published “In the Evening of My 
Thought” with these words: 

“The day is coming, arduous but inevi- 
table, on which by the simple evolution of 
knowledge will occur that most beautiful 
and complete phase of human develop. 
ment which will entitle us to take part 
in the work that the Cosmos requires. 
We need only renounce the heavenly 
mirages of a divinely personified energy in 
order to put man, at once fragile and 
strong, into full possession of that actual 
power or knowledge which alone can per- 
fect him. 

“ ‘Master,’ the disciple cries, ‘who is 
that God, robed in dazzling majesty, 
whom I discern yonder above the clouds? 
Methinks he seems to call me. Didst thou 
not see?’ 

“And, smiling, Buddha replies: 

“Tt is thyself whom thou seest, O my 
son!’ 

“Ts it not the same story as that of the 
child who seeks the face behind the mir- 
ror? The child will learn. Why should 
not man, who is seeking to find himself, 
and who is succeeding in so doing, com- 
plete in full flight the noble conquest of 
himself by emotionally accepting his 
destiny ? 

“In that state of mind, freed from the 
world, freed from myself, let my last pre- 
sumptuous deed be to set down here the 
independent speech of one who goes his 
way in the evening of his thought.” 





Italy's Queen-to-Be 


TALY IS TO have a Crown Princess, 

for the engagement of Crown 

Prince Humbert has been announced. The 

recipient of the young man’s royal affec- 

tions is no less a person than Marie Jose, 

daughter of the Belgian ruler Albert— 

the king who made himself so popular by 

his quietly efficient conduct through the 
trying years of the World War. 

Marie herself is described as_ sturdy 
and of regal bearing, somewhat haughty 
yet vivacious and readily sympathetic. 
She dislikes idle romance. She dresses 
to suit herself—in “the dress of a per 
son who has a passion for color added 
to a sense of color,” according to a 
article in the New York Times Magazine. 
Jewelry she loves, but this has been with- 
held from her by the rigid conventions 0 
her caste. 
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Marie is a popular figure among the 
students of the University of Brussels, an 
institution she attended in a spirit which 
gems to have enlivened the religious at- 
mosphere of the place. Yet the elders 
like her too, and Sir George Grahame, 
British Ambassador to Belgium, is a 
great friend of hers and finds her wise 
and quick of wit. The king, her father, 
finds her society most congenial, and to- 
gether they climb mountains, indulge in 
the winter sports of Switzerland, motor, 
and play golf. “She has a taste for speed 
which gives her much pleasure and others 
occasional anxiety; and she plays golf 
with the drive of a professional,’ the 
Times continues. 

When the German armies poured into 
Belgium in 1914, the Princess was but 
nine years old. She was carried off to 
England in charge of her governess and 
lived in the home of Lord Curzon for a 
while. Afterward she went to an Ursu- 
line convent, yearning to play the part of 
a Jeanne D’Arc in the restitution of her 
country. ‘The nearest she got to actual 
war was when she was staying with her 
governess on the east coast of England 
and a Zeppelin came over and dropped a 
bomb close enough to the villa to shatter 
its windows and work much havoc.” 

Later the Princess attended a convent 


in Italy, where she met her future hus- | 


band. They played together in one of 
the few gardens in Venice. Rumors of 
their engagement became prevalent shortly 
after the War, and nineteen times the 
story was denied by the Belgian royal 
family over a period of six years. The 
Italians are pleased with the girl’s love 
of music, and her interest in charities—so 
it does not require a Fascist decree to 
make welcome the sweetheart of their 
king-to-be. “One wonders how she feels 
about the future, for nowadays it is not 
easy to be a king or a queen,” comments 
the Times. “Whatever Marie Jose may 





feel about this prospect, it is certain that | 
she has the love and good will of the | 


people of her father’s kingdom.” 


A Modern 
Southern Colonel 


AMUEL TATE is called _ the 
Georgia marble king, being 
President of a company which owns a 
vein of Georgia marble which is three- 
tighths of a mile wide, four miles long, 
and in some places half a mile deep. It 


has been worked for fifty years, and | 


only a few of its acres have as yet been 
Scratched. The Field Museum of Chi- 


‘ago, the Illinois Memorial at Vicksburg, | 
the Cleveland Public Library, and many | 
other famous buildings have been con- | 


structed of it. 
But Colonel Tate also owns timber 
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To keep 
watch over 
your dollars! 


HETHER there is a BULL 
market or a BEAR mar- 
ket, you need $MY FINANCES$ 
to keep watch over your dol- 
lars. It gives you a crystal 
clear picture of ail your per- 
sonal finances. You can know 
by this New Method . 
just where you stand a Snisdbell 
financially. It is easy, Finances 
quick, and fun. ianbee te 
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lands, orchards, banks, and stores. Try. 
tee of three colleges, he is also chairma 
of the State Highway Board, and “M; 
Sam” to his many employees at Tate jy 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. “His quick 
abrupt movements; his flashing eyes; and 
above all, his mustache reminded me of 
the moving picture actor, Theodore Rob. 
erts, when playing the part of a big ex. 
ecutive, but there was no cigar clamped 
between his teeth.” Such was the jp. 














Outstanding Personality Articles 


THe Girt WuHo WILt BE QUEEN oF 
IraLy; November 24 New York Time 
Magazine. Reviewed on page 136. 

Tue Marsie Kine, by Willie Snow Eth 
ridge; November 7 Manufacturers Record, 
Reviewed on page 137. 

A Woman CrUSADER OF SCIENCE, by Al 
bert Edward Wiggam; December 1 New 
York Herald Tribune Magazine. Dr. For 
ence Rena Sabin, of the Rockfeller Institute 
for Medical Research, who recently won the 
Pictorial Review’s annual $5000 award for 
the most distinguished achievement made 
during the year by a woman, because of her 
work on the nature of tuberculosis. 














pression made by Colonel Tate upo 
Willie Snow Ethridge, who writes in the 
Manufacturers Record. 

Samuel Tate is 68 years old, full of 
energy, and works by the whistle as do his 
men. Twenty-five years ago the Georgi 
Mining Co. was bankrupt, but the 
Colonel bought a controlling interes. 
Today the machinery alone is worth over 
$6,000,000. His grandfather, father, and 
uncle were in the business before him, his 
grandfather having acquired part of the 
present marble tract. 

His labor is not organized. “The wel- 
fare of my men is my own responsibility.’ 
he remarked to Mr. Ethridge, and n0- 
where are more satisfied men to be found. 
He has never laid them off for a day 
since he assumed control. And then there 
were but three quarries, while today there 
are nine, and four sawing mills and three 
finishing plants as well. The marble out: 
put has been more than _tripled—now 
600,000 cubic feet of marble a year are 
shipped away—and although when 
Colonel Tate took over the company 
marble was used chiefly for tombstones, 
“today it is used for almost everything 
except food.” 

The company spends $30,000 a year 
its school system and more on communily 
houses, athletic fields, playgrounds, and 
social service work. ‘No city in the stalé 
can surpass the educational and mordl 
standards of this small mountain tow?, 
continues Mr. Ethridge. ‘Surely Sa 
Tate is a marble king, but he does n0! 
place himself on a golden throne. , 
shares his life, fully and freely, with bis 
fellow men.” 
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HAT CONSTITUTES Chris- 

tian character is hard 
to say. The ethics of no two men co- 
incide exactly, and many adherents of 
other religions are the finest kind of 
Christians in all but name. Some writers 
have declared that only three unassailably 
great Christians have been produced so 
far—Jesus himself, Francis of Assisi, and 
Mahatma Gandhi. One theologian re- 
cently suggested that Julius Rosenwald 
be added to the list. 

“Tt was this thought which led me to 
cast about among living individuals for 
the ten greatest instances I could find in 
the world today of a truly Christian life 
and character,” writes the Rev. Frederick 
K. Stamm in the North American Review. 
He then names the following: Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, Miss A. Maude Royden, Dr. 
Wilfred Grenfell, Jimmy Mallon of Toyn- 
bee Hall, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Edwin 
Markham, Sherwood Eddy, and three pri- 
vate persons known to the writer: a blind 
woman, a mother, and a business man. 

“Because Christianity is a spirit,’ de- 
clares Dr. Stamm, “it may be found in 
a Protestant, a Jew, a Catholic, or a so- 
called heathen... . To be true Christians 
we must adapt the spirit of Jesus—His 
principles of action—to our situation.” 

Dr. Schweitzer is a prominent theo- 
logian, a great surgeon, and an accom- 
plished musician—in any of these three 
callings alone his name would be promi- 
nent. Instead, he ministers to the Negro 
races of Equatorial Africa, returning to 
Europe now and again for organ recitals 
to finance his work. 

Miss Royden is the world’s greatest 
woman preacher, holding London audi- 
ences spellbound by her humor and 
pathos. Barred from the pulpits of the 
Church of England, she is filled with the 
spirit of Jesus and needs no official sanc- 
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tion. Two years ago she came to Amer- 
ica, and because she smokes cigarettes 
“doors clicked against her on every 
hand,” for her smoking blinded organ- 
ized religion to her spiritual value. 

A poor old lady, blind and almost deaf, 
has meant much to Dr. Stamm. “To 
give her a name would be useless,” he 
says. But when his faith in humankind 
was shaken, he would climb the stairs to 
hear her give thanks for her small bless- 
ings—the ability to eat, to sleep, to pray. 

A business man, successful after long 
struggles, also appeals to him. His was 
an invention that brought prosperity only 
after thirty years of discouragement and 
failure. All the while he gave to good 
causes from his small profits and made 
of his workers personalities rather than 
robots. Kind and encouraging to others, 
he was a genius in soul-making, but “He 
never defined to me his theology.” 

The famous Dr. Grenfell of Labrador 
is a skilful surgeon—a rugged warhorse 
of Christian service. He heals bodies 
and souls of unfortunate men. Said he, 
as the Fundamentalist-Modernist contro- 
versy raged on, “I do not know much 
about theology. I do not know or care 
how Jesus was born—whether super- 
naturally or naturally.” 

Jimmy Mallon is warden of Toynbee 
Hall, in the slums of London’s East End. 
Warm-hearted little Irishman, he visited 
this country to lecture, but became sick 
before he could tell of his life work 
among the impoverished and drink-sod- 
den. He is an unassuming factor in im- 
proving Anglo-American relations, by se- 
curing prominent British speakers to 
address groups of Americans in his hall. 

Everything about Dr. Cadman is im- 
mense—his mind dealing with “the infini- 
ties, the immensities, the eternities.” He 
does not deal in small talk, for his utter- 


From Woodcuts by 
Albrecht Diirer 












ances range the mountain tops. Dr. 
Cadman has no “gutter” mind, continues 
Dr. Stamm. It is not by accident that 
he holds a high place in the hearts and 
minds of many people in many places. 

Edwin Markham is the poet of hv- 
manity: “He lives where humanity lives, 
and the music in the soul of all humanity 
is‘of the highest and holiest kind.” His 
poem was read at the dedication of the 
Lincoln Memorial, and doubtless much of 
the Lincolnian spirit lives again in the 
soul of this disciple. 

There was a mother, tied to an un- 
worthy husband, who raised her children 
not to be famous but to be good. “While 
others slept, she toiled. While the morale 
of other women cracked, she held on.” 
Never too poor to help others, she 
nursed sick neighbors and slaved at home 
so that her children might go to church. 

Sherwood Eddy “speaks of himself as 
a capitalist. . . . He does not wander 
about in goatskins and sheepskins, being 
destitute and afflicted.” But he keeps 
only a small sum for his own needs, and 
promotes worthy enterprises with the 
rest. He speaks to thousands of students 
in the colleges, and each year takes a 
group of Americans abroad. “All men 
count with Eddy,” writes Dr. Stamm, 
adding that because he felt he was paying 
too much for living quarters, Eddy has 
moved into a $39-per-month house. 


The Bowery’s Antidote 


i “hpaeld NIGHT I kneel—at that 
same pew, right there—and 
thank God for the Bowery Mission.” 
Such is the testimony of one old maa 
quoted by A. L. Lawson in the Christian 
Herald; and this statement is voiced by 
other former outcasts. For the New 
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“Did Mr. 


Hoover mean the 


Steel Office Furniture Industry 


when he 


fe) 


. Higher Value 

. Better Quality ~ 

. Prompt Delivery 

. Quick Replacement Service 
. Lower Maintenance Cost 

. Simplified Purchasing 


. Protection Against Unfair 
Practices 


. Matchup and Interchangeability of 


Equipment 
S tandardization, as ex- 


° 
emplified by the All American Line of Steel Office 
Furniture, means the elimination of diversified grades, 
SERVING THE SAME PURPOSE. _ A decided 
manufacturing economy. 

Concentration on this “Standardized Line” 
means rapidly moving stocks for your retail office out- 
fitter. A decided distributing economy. 

The combination of these two economies 
means that the All American Line of Steel Office 
Equipment represents TO YOU the Biggest Value 
Obtainable. 

Therefore to you Standardization is the only 
fair method. Browne-Morse Company has pioneered 
this modern, progressive and mutually economical 
principle in this basic industry. 


BROWNE-MORSE 


MUSKEGON, 


wrote these lines: 


¢¢ 
Eh primary duty of 

organized society is to enlarge the lives and 
increase the standards of living of all the 
people --- This can be done through the 
elimination of those wastes arising out of too 
high a degree of diversification in certain 
basic products.” 

—HERBERT HOOVER 


as Secretary of Commerce in 
“Elimination of Waste.” 
Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Our booklet 
“Standardization 
in the manufacture 
and distribution of 
Steel Office Furniture” 
is really an interesting 
industrial story. 


May 


we send a copy 
to you? 


COMPANY 


MICHIGAN. 


Steel Filing Cabinets, ~ Steel Desks, ~. Storage Cupboards, — Filing Supplies. 
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a Split Your 
Office Workers 

in Half s\\/ 
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. . Free Trial Offer! 


hw This Test for 
Factful Figures . . . 


TAKE any given number of your employes. Equip half of 
them with ANGLE STEEL Posture Chairs—the other half 
with ordinary office chairs. 
Then check comparative results over a period of a few weeks; 
results in increased productivity, improved health, mental 
alertness and lessened errors. Prove the truth of our claims 
by FACTS, 
This test involves no cost or obligation. And one of our 
trained seating experts will adjust each of our chairs to the 
individual worker. 
ANGLE STEEL Posture Chairs 
are endorsed by physiologists, welfare authorities and indus- 
trial engineers. They not only correct bad posture—they pre- 
vent it! Compare them, as many others have done, with other 
posture chairs, as to: 
I—Easily adjustable featurcs. 
2—Approved practical designs. 
3—Compact space-saving size. 
4—Sturdy, dependable construction 
5—Better leather and upholstery. 
6—Caster size and quality. 
7—Light weight. 
8—Rounded-front-edge feature. 
9—Wide variety of sizes and grades. 
10—Extremely attractive prices. 
Act now! Write us, or mail the coupon! Invest in permanence 
—productivity—profits! 


No. 276 L.C.-P.V.R. 


Revolving 

Height Adjustment: 17 to 22 
inches by hand wheel under seat. 
Seat: Rolled front,genuine leath- 
er over curled hair. Backward 
and forward sliding adjustment. 
Back Rest: Wing nut adjust- 
ment up and down, tilting to de- 
sired angle.Form fitting. Padded 
—— leather. Finish: Seat and 

ack rest, choiceof green, black, 
brown, tan, red and blue. Steel 
Parts: Standard, olive green en- 
amel or choice of mahogany 
brown (not grained) mahogany 
red (plain) and black. Casters: 2- 
inch diameter steel or ruboid 
swivel type. Gliders optional, 


We also make a complete line of 
Angle and Sheet Steel Equipment 
for Factory, Shop and Office 
Ask for Catalog 


* MAIL THIS COUPON * 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 
Plainwell, Michigan. 


[1 Send Seating Expert. 
[] Mail Posture Chair Bulletin. 
CI] Mail Catalog. 


Name 
Address 
City and State................ 
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York Bowery is a street into which pour 
the dregs of every state from Maine to 
California. In the heart of this district 
stands the Bowery Mission, which hears 
many stories like that of the speaker, 
now 73. 

Son of a preacher, at 17 this man was 
singing in a Bowery concert hall, trying 
to earn money after his father’s death. 
Low associates surrounded him, but he 
did not drink. He used to walk past the 
mission and laugh at the men in the bread 
line, for his singing was proving success- 
ful. He married young and had a little 
daughter, the apple of his eye. She died, 
and the father took to the drink which 
proved his undoing. He lost job after 
job, and his wife finally left him. “I 
don’t blame her at all,” the man says 
now, and he drifted until at last he 
touched bottom. 

Then one night, to get out of the snow, 
he entered the mission chapel. Songs 
were sung which reminded him of his 
boyhood. He knelt and prayed in the 
back pew. “From that day I’ve never 
touched another drink,” says he. The 
superintendent found him a job, and every 
night he attended the services. 

“About three years after my conver- 
sion, I was on the platform in the chapel. 
I gave my testimony; then the leader 
came over and said, ‘There is some one 
that wants to see you.’ . . . I saw it was 
my wife.” Then came their reunion, and 
a little home on Long Island. The hero 
works in the Labor Bureau of the mis- 
sion, and last year helped to find jobs for 
3000 men. So came his happy ending. 

Incidentally the dormitories sheltered 
7660 men last year—and the kitchen 
served 172,891 meals to hungry men down 
on their luck. 


A Year in the Ministry 


YOUNG CLERGYMAN, after 
spending one year in the min- 
istry, writes a somewhat discouraged ar- 
ticle in Scribner’s. His enthusiasm for 
his work is evidently at a low ebb; and 
he remarks that “at my class reunion 
this year I found others who were ques- 
tioning and doubting and sighing and 
wondering if the career of an insurance 
agent was not to be preferred to that of 
the ministry. We were all rather down in 
the mouth about the whole business.” 
The attitude of Youth distresses the 
twenty-five-year-old writer. He had been 


| expected to do great things for his young 


people, but they greatly preferred motion 
pictures to any churchly activities which 
their eager pastor could suggest. “No 
doubt I could have enticed them into the 
sheepfold with a ham sandwich and a 
song-and-dance act. But the thought re- 
pulses me, for I dread the day when the 
Protestant church will be known as a 


Religion 
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place to get a good chicken dinner instead 
of a place to worship.” And effective 
competition with the movie magnates 
might prove difficult too. 

The writer held attractive classes jp 
preparation for confirmation, and gave the 
young people complete freedom of choice 
as to whether they would join the church, 
When the time came, only six—none jp 
their teens—cared to join. The high 
school students were adamant on the 
subject. They “guessed” they didn’t care 
to join. Youth hungers for religion, de. 
clares Dr. Fosdick. And the young 
pastor concurs—‘if the church will jn. 
stall bowling-alleys and pool-tables and 
promote prize-fights. . . . But a year in 
the ministry has set me to wondering if 
deep in the heart of youth there is a de. 
sire to follow the young man Jesus.” 

Then there is the question of salvation, 
Since few still believe in hell fire or a 
material heaven, the church has less to 
offer than formerly. The appeal to man’s 
higher motives is made by Kiwanians, 
Rotarians, and Lions as well as by ortho- 
dox religion, while old-fashioned evangel- 
ism with its wholesale condemnations is 
offensive. The modern Babbitt is indif- 
ferent to Christ, preferring the pursuit 
of trout or golf-balls. 

The conviction comes to the writer 
that the evangelical churches have more 
of a moral code than they have a religion. 
Verboten is the favorite slogan of many 
staunch Protestants, “for the Protestant 
church rests upon the wabbly foundation 
of the success it has achieved in reforn- 
ing the world morally. It rests upon 
Sinai and not upon the Mount made sx 
cred by the great sermon of Jesus.” 

“Why can’t we say quite frankly that 
the great majority of moderns don’t give 
a cuss about the Church or Him it rep 
resents?” asks the anonymous preacher. 
“Personally, I prefer to minister to a few 
souls who really want to be ministered 
unto than to a thousand who are induced 
to attend church by follow-up letters or 
Drive-Your-Own-Car-to-Church Sundays.” 


What to Teach the 
Child About Religion 


"gor sen GET religious ideas and 
religious prejudices early. 
parent must decide, not “Shall I teach 
my child religion?” but “How shall I 
teach, or influence, him in matters relig- 
ious?” For any answer that the parent 
may give to a child’s question about 4 
matter with which religion concerns itself 
will influence that child’s final judgment. 
“Many may decide, as I have done, to 
reduce their creed to the barest esse 
tials,’? writes Frances Alderson in the 
Forum; “but even so, how is it to 
transferred to the child so that it be 
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comes a vital and governing element in his 
life? In the first place, one must begin 
early. A common attitude, and a wrong 
one I believe, is to say, ‘I am not going to 
teach my child anything about religion, 
but wait and let him decide for himself 
after he has reached the age of reason.’ 
That religion is not a matter of reason, 
but of feeling or emotion, is a fact we 
should face.” 

' Mrs. Alderson has banished fear from 
the religious training of her children: 
they do not think of God as jealous, ter- 
rible, unforgiving, and easily angered. 
Their actions are not classified as good 
or bad, but as wise or foolish. For if 
God desires the fullest development of the 
human race, Mrs. Alderson’ argues, He 
will want every person to make the best 
individual adjustment to his environment. 

“The difficult part of my plan is, of 
course, to get the child to realize that 
what we call good behavior is the most 
satisfying,” she continues. “The only way 
it can possibly be done, I believe, is by 
controlling home conditions so that he will 
be induced to practice unselfishness and 
kindness and truthfulness and courage in 
his childish acts. Make him understand 
how ‘goodness’ feels. Let parents try to 
manage home situations so that repeat- 
edly, with as few exceptions as possible; 
the child’s responses that are regarded as 
‘right’ will bring satisfaction here and now, 
and his ‘wrong’ responses will bring an- 
noyance. In other words, let him taste 
the fruits of virtue and do not shield him 
too much from the natural consequences 
of his mistakes.” 

In religious as in secular education, 
Mrs. Alderson maintains, fact-finding and 
experimentation are important. Thus, 
although she has told her children that 
the Bible contains certain principles that 
have led to the most satisfactory life for 
countless people through the centuries, 
she has also advised them to compare the 
experiences described in the Bible with 
their own experiences and, if necessary, to 
modify its conceptions to bring them into 
agreement with later knowledge. 

“As to the attitude of children toward 
the religion of others, from the very first 


_I want my boys and girls to realize that 


T don’t require them to accept my doc- 
trine in religious matters; that perhaps I 
may be wrong,” Mrs. Alderson continues. 
“If they are to profit by the experience of 
the race, they must know the outstanding 
beliefs—not only Christian creeds but also 
those of the Orient. . . . With a certain 
amount of sympathy they may come to 
Tecognize that when a person accepts an 
absurd religion, it is merely the outward 
sign of his effort to adapt himself to life. 
To teach children this is one of the means 
of inspiring real tolerance, which is itself 
one of the greatest benefits of ‘true’ re- 
ligion; the other means is the parent’s 
Own freedom from bigotry.” 
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DALL 


..- Southwestern 
Aviation 
Center! 


ALLAS’ position as an aviation center is of interest 

: to executives in the various branches of the avia- 

tion industry and to general executives seeking the most 
modern distribution and sales facilities. 


Two large, well-equipped municipal airports, each only 
twenty minutes from the business section, constitute 
the foundation on which Dattas is building a great 
aviation future. Dattas is the hub of air passenger 
traffic lines, the foci of air mail distribution, the 
center of flying instruction with three great 
commercial aviation schools, and has been chosen 
by leading manufacturers as distribution center 
for planes, parts, accessories and service for the 

six billion dollar Southwest market. 


Ideal flying weather twelve months in the 
year—miles of flat prairie country where 
landings can be made anywhere—a stra- 
tegic location on the Southern transcon- 
tinental route, which can be flown on 
schedule every day in the year, while 
Northern routes are frozen and sleet- 
bound—all contribute to the 
growth of Da.tas as Southwest- 

ern Aviation Center! 


Both aviation and general ex- 
ecutives are invited to mail 
the coupon for valuable free 
* book, *Dallas—Distribu- 
| tion Center.” 





Hangar line at Love Field, one of Dattas’ two large 
Municipal Airports. Ask any pilot! 


Dallas 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,936 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALLas. 











Industrial Dallas, Inc., 

101 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 
Mail free copy of “Dallas—Distribution Center” to: 
Name 
Title 
Compan; 
Address 







































































As few Americans know the 
island—the Yumuri Valley, Ma- 
tanzas, typical of inland Cuba. 
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UNDREDS of thousands have 

visited Cuba in our time, 
as did Columbus nearly four and a half 
centuries ago, and have gone away 
almost as ignorant of the island as “El 
Gran Almirante,” who died in the belief 
that it was part of Asia. Just as Colum- 
bus, visiting the other end of the island, 
was enthralled by Cuba’s beauty, de- 
claring that “human eyes could never 
tire of gazing upon it,” so the modern 
visitor on landing in Havana is enthusi- 
astic in his admiration, but, after spend- 
ing a few days or weeks in the city, goes 
’ away thinking that he has seen Cuba. 

There is enough of the old in Ha- 
vana that is new to the American, and 
of beauty, interest, and modern com- 
fort to charm any visitor during a pro- 
tracted sojourn; but the capital is only 
a scrap of the beautiful island which 
stretches for nearly eight hundred 
miles between the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Atlantic and the Caribbean. From 
the Yucatan Channel on the west to 
the Windward Passage at its eastern 
extremity are more than forty-four 
thousand square miles of lovely pano- 
rama unlike anything to be seen north 
of the Tropic of Cancer. 

It is a pity that more of today’s 
visitors do not see the island as Co- 
lumbus did, in late October, or in No- 
vember, when the whole countryside is 
still vividly green from the autumn 
rains, which put the soil in condition for 
planting the great tobacco crop and en- 
able the cane to complete its growth. 
144 


Looking down on the Prado in 
Havana, toward the harbor en- 
trance and*Morro Castle. 


Photograph from Ewing Galloway 
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An Tuistiaiell Mile ideal Fama Since Co lrentbiss 
By E. DE LAUREAT SLEVIN 


By January, when the tourists begin to 
arrive in large numbers, the land has 
lost some of its brilliant verdancy, for 
while the vast cane fields retain their 
mantle of light green and the royal palms 
and the corn fields flaunt their darker ver- 
dure, the slopes are turning brown under 
the effects of the rainless sunshiny winter 
that makes Cuba so delightful for the 
motorist, the golfer, and every lover of 
the outdoors. 

It is not difficult, as regards either time 
or money, for the traveler to visit Cuba. 
This season there are frequent sailings 





A CAVE IN PINAR DEL , RIO 












from New York to Cuban ports offered 
by the Ward Line, the Cunard Line, the 
United Fruit Co., and the Clyde Line. 
The traveler can book one-way or round 
trip passage between New York and Ha- 
vana, or he can choose between several 
well-planned cruises. Or, if he wishes to 
avoid the three-day sea trip to Cuba, he 
can go by rail to Key West, and from 
there to Havana by a P. & O. steamer; 
or to Miami, and then to Havana by 4 
Pan-American Airways plane. 
Before wandering farther afield after 
landing at Havana, the visitor will of 
course drive out to the Country Club, 
where in 1912 Mr. Frederick Snare 
and a few enthusiastic coadjutors con- 
verted the Finca Lola, an ancient coun- 
try seat which had degenerated into 4 
disreputable road-house, into the finest 
golf links in the western hemisphere. 
Unsurpassed by any in engineering, 
the course is equaled by none in beauty. 
Practically all of the golf world’s 
greatest have played it and warmly 
praised the work of its designers. Just 
- beyond the Country Club is Country 
Club Park, where members have built 
themselves cozy ivy-clad houses sul 
rounded by lawns and_ shrubbery, 
facing on broad avenues with shrub 
bery and parterres of flowers lining 
either side and stretching along the 
middle. An excellent automobile road 
extends westward to the Bay of Ma- 
riel, where part of Albemarle’s force 
landed in 1762 to march upon Havana. 
On a high hill overlooking the bay i 
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HERE'S A TRIP 


....ABROAD 


Not far away 
Not too expensive 


south to Cuba. Here is the one winter 

resort that offers all the modern pas- 
times of the complete vacation—aill the benefits 
of travel in the bracing sunshine of the tropics— 
with the added pleasure of an environment that 
is entirely foreign — different — a thorough 
change of scene which means a complete getting 
away from the things you’re tired of and carries 
you into the sparkle, the freedom, the fascinating 
atmosphere of the old world. They’re coming 
now, by train, by highway, by water, by air, 
to the pleasures, interests and new experiences 
that characterize life in the “Pearl of the An- 
tilles. .. . . Havana has earned the reputation, 
“Smartest City in America.” Out of this setting 
of early Spanish colonialism has risen an ultra- 
modern metropolis of a half-million persons, 
with every facility for accommodating and en- 
tertaining its throngs of winter vacationists.. . 
de luxe hotels, grand boulevards, the gorgeous 
Prado, imposing theatres, the opera, broad high- 
ways radiating for hundreds of miles through 
scenic country-side .. . . brilliant social life and 
every summer sport that’s known to the out-of- 
doors. Here are new health and new pleasures 
for all the family. Here is mental rejuvenation 
for the American business man; a radical change 
from the routine . . . an opportunity to forget 
business, with the comfortable knowledge that if 
need be, a phone call can bring him quickly 
back to his desk. Plan now to visit Cuba, the 
ultimate in winter travel! : : : : 


(gy winter comes, the travel-wise start 


CUB 
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For information, etc., any travel bureau. any railroad, steamship or airplane ticket office or 


the National Tourist Commission, Havana, 
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Cuba’s naval academy, lodged in a stately 
building constructed by Horatio Rubens 
for a residence in the days of the Ameri- 
can intervention. From that point of 
vantage one may see the wreck of the 
Spanish supply ship Alfonso XII, sunk 
by the Americans in 1898. At Mariel is 
the Morro cement plant, representing one 
of Cuba’s great industrial developments. 
Winding along a ridge which parallels the 
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Travel and Exploration — 


mogotes, which were of more resistant 
material than the rest of the strata. 
When the visitor has enjoyed days 
or weeks at the Country Club and the 
Yacht Club, golfing and swimming and 
sailing, boldly wooed Dame Fortune at 
the Jockey Club and the Casino (whose 
device is Audaces Fortuna Juvat), 
played the races and danced at the 
cabarets, and driven along the Male- 
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Rivaling the Yumuri valley as a scenj; 
attraction is the great Cave of Bellamy 
a far-spreading series of submarine chap. 
bers glistening with stalactites. My. 
tanzas is in the midst of the olde 
sugar-growing region of the island, though 
far eclipsed in recent years by the hug 
development in Oriente. Its distinctiye 
industry now is the manufacture of cord. 
age, twine, and sacking from sisal, th 

















world. 





respectful greetings. 


The National Capitol at Havana 


2A Letter from the President of Cuba 


I am highly pleased to address the large and intelligent group of Review of Reviews 
readers, and still more pleased to note that this powerful organ of the American 
press gives special attention to the gradual but steady development of the natural 
beauties of our soil, now visited with marked satisfaction by noted persons of the 


To familiarize readers of the Review of Reviews with the magnificent attractions 
that Cuba offers to its visitors is to codperate, decidedly, with the efforts of the 
people over whom I have the honor to preside. 
the plans developed by my government during the period from 1925 to 1929, which 
are now continued, perhaps with more enthusiasm, in order to reciprocate the con- 
fidence reposed in me by all political parties of our Republic. 


The work accomplished in construction and in means of transportation throughout 
the Island during the first four years of my administration makes it possible for the 
readers of the Review of Reviews to see ail Cuba easily and comfortably by means of 
the new arteries which connect our Capital with other interesting cities like Matanzas, 
Santa Clara, Cienfuegos, Camaguey, Santiago de Cuba, Pinar del Rio, and many 
other historical as well as beautiful spots in our country. 


Now that the Review of Reviews has undertaken to present Cuba to its esteemed 
readers, with the impartiality and sympathy which characterizes it, I cannot but 
extend to them in the name of my people and in my own, the most affectionate and | 


It is to coGperate as well with 





GERARDO MACHADO | 





coast line at various points, the road to 
Bahia Honda affords an ever-changing 
panorama of cultivated valleys on either 
side, hundreds of feet below. On one side 
they spread to the Organos mountains 
and on the other almost to the margin 
of the sea, which sparkles with the cobalt 
blue of the Gulf Stream, and is dotted 
with snowy sails. 

The western part of Cuba, with its 
cultivated fields and lovely sky-line of the 
Organos mountains, its countless millions 
of roval palms and its tobacco plantations, 
which are in fullest luxuriance during the 
tourist season, may be seen from the cars 
of the United Railways. The route 
extends westward to the limit of the 
Vuelta Abajo—a name familiar to every 
smoker of the world’s finest cigars. 

But from Pinar del Rio, in the heart of 
the famous tobacco region, it is well worth 
while to motor to Matahambre, where 
there is one of the world’s richest copper 
mines, and to the marvelous Vinales val- 
ley. This valley is believed to have been 
formed by the falling in of land which 
formerly spread some hundreds of feet 
above the valley’s present surface. This 
is suggested by the great pillars, hundreds 
of feet in diameter, which rise from the 
valley’s floor. It is a limestone region, 
and seemingly the sedimentary rock was 
eroded, dissolved, and washed away by 
subterranean streams, until the roof col- 
lapsed, leaving only the pillars, called 


con’s splendid sweep by the sea and 
through all Havana’s lovely suburbs, he 
can take the train for Santiago de Cuba 
at the other end of the island. En route 
he will travel through a matchless, ever- 
changing panorama for nearly a thou- 
sand miles, with deviations from the main 
line to the republic’s chief cities and 
ports, such as Matanzas, Cardenas, 
Caibarien, Cienfuegos, Trinidad, Sancti 
Spiritus, Tunas de Zaza—each with a 
character and picturesqueness all its own. 

First of these comes Matanzas, on the 
north coast, lovely Old World city fifty- 
five miles from Havana, and reached by 
the United Railways. It is at the mouth 
of the Yumuri valley, miles upon miles 
of whose marvelous beauty may be viewed 
from the Monserrate Hermitage, perched 
on a hill several hundred feet above the 
bay. The highest point of the ranges 
between which the verdant valley sweeps 
down to the sea is the Pan de Matanzas, 
so called because its summit resembles in 
shape a loaf of bread, 1300 feet high, 
which is the first landmark sighted by 
mariners approaching from the north. 
Matanzas occupies the site of an ancient 
Indian village and is full of mementoes 
of the past and of historic interest. Its 
fortress was bombarded by American 
ships in 1898, with the result of one dead 
mule, probably from Missouri—whence 
the Spaniards in Cuba used to import 
their mules, even as they do now. 


fibre of the Heniquen plant, grown a 
wide areas that are of little value for 
other crops. The product of the gia 
factory of the Matanzas Sisal Co. i 


absorbed by the International Harvester 


Co. At Matanzas Claude Neon, inventor 
of the Neon light, has conducted sub: 
marine electrical experiments which may 
yet startle the world by the development 
of a new source of power. 

Eastward from Matanzas, on the Bay 
of Cardenas, is Cardenas itself, with its 
splendid Varadero Beach, upon which the 
American multi-millionaire Irené Dupont 
projects the creation of a private beach 
for himself and relatives and friends who 
have joined him in the enterprise. 

Santa Clara, eastern terminus of the 
United Railways (where they connect 
with the Consolidated Railroads of Cuba 
which continue on to Santiago de Cuba), 
enjoys in addition to its importance as 4 
great railroad center the distinction 4 
being the birthplace of President Machado. 
who, in November, 1928, was reélected 3 
the unanimous choice of Cuba, all parties 
making him their candidate. 

Caibarien, with a population of 15,000, 
is a new port on the north coast of Santa 
Clara province, and is a great outlet for 
sugar and tobacco, although it has 00 
deep harbor, and freight must be lightered 
out to ships standing many miles from 
shore. Inland from Caibarien is Rem 
dios, said to be Cuba’s second oldest “tY- 
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pend the Winter at 
Camaguey and 
Santiago de Cuba 











THE HoteL CAMAGUEY, 
built in 1849, is recognized 
as one of the world’s most 
unique hostelries. .Its ex- 
pansive wings, historic 
patios and: gardens spread 
over nine landscaped acres. 
The charm of. its Spanish 
architecture amid tropical 
foliage is but suggested in 
the two photographs here 
reproduced. 
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THE Casa GRANDE is a 
very modern hotel cen- 
trally located in the 
quaint and interesting 
city of Santiago. Among 
the starred attractions 
in the logs of discrimi- 
nating world travelers is 
theentrancing view from 
the Casa GRANDE’S 
celebrated roof garden. 
Quality in appointments 
and courteous service 
are assured our guests. 
Come and be convinced. 


IN Cupa—remember 
The Hotel Camaguey 
at Camaguey, 
The Casa Grande Hotel 
at Santiago de Cuba 


Owned and operated by 
HE CONSOLIDATED RAILROADS 
of Cusa 
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CIENFUEGOS 
ANGLER'S 

PARADISE! 
SAILFISH 
SWORDFISH 
TARPON 


CARDENAS 
VARADERO BEACH. 


SAN MIGUEL 
DE LOS BANOS 
MEDICINAL 

SPRINGS 

SUPERIOR 

TO MOST 
EUROPEAN 

SPAS. 





For full information as to how 


| Cienfuegos, in 1819. 





GARDENS OF THE HOTEL CAMAGUEY 


Parts of a grim Spanish fort, which served as a place of refuge during the raids of Sir Henry Morgan, 
have been converted into this comfortable and luxurious hotel. 


Cienfuegos, most populous city of 
Santa Clara province, numbering more 
than fifty thousand souls, and next to 
Santiago the most important port on the 
south coast, possesses none of the an- 
tiquity of most Cuban cities. It was 
founded by Don Luis d’Clouet, by per- 
mission of the Captain General, Don José 
Spain had ceded 
Florida to the United States, and many 
Spaniards and French emigrated to Cuba. 
Later, other French and Spanish families, 
fleeing from Santo Domingo because of 
Negro domination there, joined the col- 
ony on Jagua Bay, which, in gratitude to 
the Captain General, Don Luis d’Clouet 
named Cienfuegos. With a magnificent 
harbor in which may float the world’s 


greatest ships, and a hinterland that is one 
of the richest agricultural regions of 
Cuba, Cienfuegos prospered from the 
start. The United Railways have ex- 
tensive docks there from which ships of 
the deepest draught may be loaded di- 
rectly. The city is a favorite center of 
resort for Havana society, and its yacht 


club is brilliant with the capital’s élite — 


during the winter months. 

Camaguey is one of Cuba’s oldest cities, 
founded in 1515, years before Havana 
arose upon its present site, and the old 
architecture and crumbling walls bear tes- 
timony to the antiquity of what is now 
the bustling home of the Consolidated 
Railroads’ principal shops. In Camaguey 
there are still survivals of the old Indian 
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to see and enjoy Cuba, call or 
write :— 


United Railways : Elf: | il 
of Havana . tne Mie! | 


CENTRO ASTURIANO BLDG. 











Central Park 
Havana, CusBa 











THE CENTRAL HIGHWAY 


Extending from the eastern to the western end of the island, this marvelous road and its laterals 
enable the motorist to visit all parts of Cuba with comfort. 
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BEFORE SANTIAGO DE 
CUBA lies historic Santiago Bay, 
where Admiral Cervera’s fleet was 
bottled and destroyed by Samp- 
son in 1898. Behind the city rise 
the Sierra Maestra mountains; 
Turquino Peak towering 7500 feet 
above sea level. The most beau- 
tiful view’in all Cuba is obtained 
at Boniato (1526 feet up), reached 
over a splendid mountain high- 
way built. by General Leonard 
Wood. Below is shown a memo- 
rial to the 71st Infantry, New York 
Volunteers, on San Juan Hill. 


and you will 
come again 


VACATION THIS WINTER 
amid scenes famous in American 
history. See the towering Ceiba, 
pictured here—the Peace Tree. 
Live again—in tropic sunshine— 
the storming of San Juan Hill 
with Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. 
Below is shown the famous block 
house crowning San Juan’s sum- 
mit; and the fortress El Viso 
(center) at El Caney. 
































SANTIAGO DE CUBA invites you. This quaint old Spanish city on the shores of the Caribbean offers the winter sojourner 
unusual pleasures. Modern hotels hospitably attend on creature comforts. From the battlements of El Morro Castle one 
ee ooks the whole field of Spanish-American conflict—richly endowed by nature as well as history. Most interesting is 
pe Museum and Library presented to the city by Emilio Bacardi, where the thrilling story of Cuba’s long struggle for 
pana 1s vividly told by hundreds of relics, some dating back to the days of Cortés, Mexico’s conqueror, once mayor 
, OF the city. Here is the home of world-famous Bacardi, an industry established in 1838; pictured above amid its gardened 


“urroundings. ... Come to Santiago de Cuba and you will come again, 
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Stop 


in Havana 
at the 
Hote 


ra ARKVIEW 


AN ATMOSPHERE of 
quiet luxury and courteous 
attention—a location that is 
restful, facing beautiful Zayas 
Park and the Presidential 
Palace—and a spirit of genial 
hospitality are among the 
' reasons why you should pat- 
ronize the Hotel Parkview. 








An American 
Institution in a 
Foreign Country 


Hotel Parkview will open its doors 
on December 1, 1929, for the 
winter season. 
















ONE of HAVANA’S BETTER HOTELS 


Tk ROYAL PALM 


It’s Good 
LOCATED in the Heart of Havana. Noted for 


courteous and homelike service and attention. 
Rates Always Reasonably Moderate. 100% 
English Speaking Staff. Catering to American 
Visitors. ; 

A FEATURE:* The “UPPER DECK” Roof- 
Garden Dining-Room. 

HOTEL Royal Palm is a Good Hotel and your 
stay there would enhance your visit to Havana. 
Uniformed representatives meet every steamer. 










For information or reservations: 
All Booking or Ticket Offices or write 
or cable direct. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 
A nation-wide service from the largest 
Press Clipping organization in the world. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


MAIN OFFICE, 431 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 





ALL ARRANGEMENTS THROUGH 


AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE 


Send for Illustrated Booklet No. 108 
400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
132 N. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
627 UNION TRUST BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
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THE ROAD TO BONIATO, BUILT BY GEN. LEONARD WOOD 





The view from Boniato, 1526 feet above Santiago Harbor, is said to be the most beautiful in all Cuba, 


stock, and the city’s society boasts some 
of the proudest and most aristocratic de- 
scendants of the Spanish grandees who 
lorded it in the Cuba of another day. 

The city lies about midway between 
the north and south coasts, and has tribu- 
tary to it not only a sugar region second 
to none in Cuba, but also wide-flung pas- 
ture lands which support a great and 
growing cattle industry. For it is in the 
midst of a plain over which the ocean 
rolled for ages between the elevated lands 
of the east and those of the west, dividing 
what is now Cuba into two islands, with 
the Sierra Maestra at one end and the 
Organos mountains at the other. 

Camaguey was raised from the stagna- 
tion of an aristocratic old town to its 
present bustling activity by Sir William 
Van Horne when he made it the point of 
departure for his Cuba Railroad, which 
was to link the isolated ends of the island, 
bringing Santiago and all the great east- 
ern territory into rail communication with 
Havana and the west. After achieve- 
ments of greater magnitude in the north- 
west, collaborating with others, Sir Wil- 
liam crowned his work with the creation 
of the Cuba Railroad by his own indomi- 
table will and boundless resourcefulness. 
Van Horne’s building of the Cuba Rail- 
road forms a romance of idealistic mate- 
rial achievement. 

While building the railroad, Sir William 
recreated the town, erecting for himself a 
stately home in which he extended hos- 
pitality to many of the world’s great, and 
converting, or, better, transforming, a 
grim old Spanish fortress into the spacious 
and altogether delightful Hotel Camaguey, 
which has not its like in all the world. A 
considerable part of the fort was built 
as late as 1849, but the original struc- 
ture, of which much remains, dates back 


to the early seventeenth century. In the 


time of Sir Henry Morgan’s raids it 
served as a refuge for the populace. The 
hotel occupies nine acres in the heart of 
the city, and its many patios are bright 
with buginvillea and other gorgeous 
tropical blooms, and picturesque with the 
huge tinajone earthern jars which in the 
old days held the water supply of the 
fortress. Gazing on the tall, big-bellied 
vessels, one is apt to recall childhood rap- 
ture over the story of Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves. In striking contrast to 
the ancient walls are the modern com- 
forts and service of the Camaguey Hotel. 

Of Camaguey’s old churches the most 
interesting are La Soledad and La Merced. 
The latter was built in 1628 by mission- 
aries, and its silver altar was wrought 
from 40,000 Spanish pesos, those shining 
“pieces of eight” which were the pirate’s 
delight all up and down the Spanish Main. 
La Soledad was constructed half a cen- 
tury later, as a hermitage, and the present 
building was begun in 1697. Its most 
notable claim to distinction is found in 
the fine frescoes, painted in 1852. 


pene ON from Camaguey 
through cultivated lands and 
meadows, a point of interest is found near 
Palo Seco, where one of the most impor- 
tant battles of the Ten Years’ War took 
place, with the Cubans under General 
Maximo Gomez victorious. At Las Tunas 
the railroad enters a section of large and 
flourishing citrus-fruit groves. Las Tunas 
is famous as the scene of an engagement 
in the War of Liberation (1895-8), when 
the Cuban forces under General Mario 
Menocal—afterward President of Cuba— 
assaulted the town defended by 600 Span- 
ish troops and captured it, along with all 
of the garrison left alive, after two days 
fighting. Frederick Funston, later to win 
‘ame in the Philippines by capturing 
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Aguinaldo and thereby hastening the end 
of the Filipino insurrection, was one of 
the artillery officers in General Menocal’s 
force. After traversing the elevated 
plateau east of the Camaguey plain the 
train begins at Alto Cedro a winding de- 
scent to Santiago de Cuba, squeezing 
through a narrow break in the Sierra 
Maestra range. The highest peak of these 
mountains, Turquino, towers 7500 feet 
above the nearby sea. 

Santiago realizes and surpasses the 
dream of the tourist who comes to Cuba 
in quest of scenery and historical interest. 
In the midst of marvelous beauty of sea 
and mountain it presents on every hand 
reminders of every great event in Cuba’s 
history from the beginning. Founded in 
1515, it soon became the smelting center 
of the gold which the Spaniards were find- 
ing or were taking from the natives in 
those days. Velasquez, the Governor Gen- 
eral, made it his capital. From there 
Hernando Cortés, after serving as mayor 
of the city, sailed to discover for Spain 
a better gold supply in the empire of the 
Montezumas—a discovery which nearly 
wrecked Cuba, for all able-bodied men 
who could, joined in a gold rush to the 
new field where the precious yellow metal 
was to be had for the taking. 


VERY movement for Cuban free- 

dom had its birth in the country 
near Santiago, and there were fought 
the battles by land and by sea which re- 
sulted in the extinction of Spain’s western 
empire after a life of more than four 
hundred years. Carlos Manuel de Cés- 
pedes, Thomas Estrada Palma, Cuba’s 
first President, José Marti, and other 
martyrs to Cuban liberty, lie buried in 
Santiago’s ancient cemetery. 

Other landmarks of history include the 
wall where the Virginius expedition vic- 
tims were shot, the ruins of the home of 
Velasquez, founder of the town, and of 
Cortés. Near the center of the city is 
a museum and library founded by Emilio 
Bacardi, late owner of the famous Ba- 
cardi rum distillery, which constitutes 
Santiago de Cuba’s leading industry. 
The museum contains hundreds of relics 
of Cuba’s long struggle for freedom, and 
some date back to the time of Cortés. 
The Bacardi family also is credited with 
much benevolent work in other parts of 
the island, and their rum appears to have 
become Cuba’s national tipple. 

Although no one seems to know why, 
Adelina Patti made her début in Santiago 
de Cuba and Richard Harding Davis 
Wrote “Soldiers of Fortune” there. Clara 
Kimball Young later starred in the mov- 
Ing picture of that name made in Santi- 
ago de Cuba. 

The Santiago cathedral, said to be the 
second constructed in the New World; 
Clinica Los Angeles, reputedly Cuba’s 
finest hospital, built by Professor Ortiz in 
Memory of his wife; and the Casa 
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TO MIAMI 
AND HAVANA 


A glorious winter journey with new refinements of 
equipment and service. Good taste everywhere — 
spacious lounges—tempting food—concerts and 
dancing—deck sports—a book in a big easy chair 
or just watching the sea—bridge to your heart's 
content—these ships really entertain while 
performing the delightful task of getting you there. 


g Direct express service New York to Miami. Daily over 
night service between Miami and Havana, January to April. 
Attractive all expense New York-Miami-Havana Tours 
including steamer accommodations, hotels and sight-seeing 
trips. Also tri-weekly service New York to Jacksonville, 
calling at Charleston. Automobiles carried on all Steamers. 
For complete information apply 545 5th Ave., or Pier 36, 
North River, New York, or any authorized Tourist Agent. 
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Grande Hotel, owned by the Cuba Rail- 
road, are other attractions. 

Bayamo, among the foothills of the 
Sierra Maestra, which are rich in copper, 
manganese, and other minerals, is the 
birthplace of Estrada Palma, and also of 
many of the movements started between 
1868 and 1895 with the idea of freeing 
Cuba. When it was recaptured from the 
rebels in 1868 its inhabitants burned 
their homes rather than have them fall 
into the hands of the Spaniards. Yara, 
small town on the line leading to the 
port of Manzanillo, bears the distinction 
of being the site of Céspedes’ declara- 
tion of war against Spain in 1868. 

From the battlements of the Morro 
or from the hilltops the visitor can see 
the whole field of our fighting in Cuba 





The famous “Santa” 
fleet consists of the new 
motorships “Santa” 
Maria,“Santa’’ Barbara 
“Santa” Inez and “’San- 
ta’ Rita, and the popular 
steamers “Santa” Tere- 
sa, Santa” Elisa,” San- 
ta’ Cecelia and “Santa” 
Cruz. 


GRACE 
LINE 


10 Hanover Square New York 
Phone BEE kman 9200 


















































on land and sea, and gaze upon the tow- 
| ering Ceiba tree under which were signed 











. the articles of capitulation. He can see 
= ‘J >| San Juan Hill and Kettle Hill, an ad- 
S ki 3 | vanced position of the Spanish left flank, 

+ cations up which the Rough Riders charged un- 

in A ige Ae Hh meri | der Colonel Roosevelt. To his left, fac- 


ing the sea from the hills behind the city, 
are Caney and the fortress of El Viso, 
which stubbornly held out through the 


TUCSON 


(“Too -séhn”) 





THE HAVANA COUNTRY CLUB 


Seventeen years ago a disreputable road-house on this site, which today boasts the finest golf 
links in the western hemisphere. 





greater part of a long summer day against 
the attack of Lawton and Chaffee, until 
the brave Spanish commander Vera de 
Rey fell riddled with bullets. From 
Morro Castle he can see, to the left, 
Siboney and Daiquiri, where the Rough 
Riders came ashore, immortalized by the 
cocktail evolved by the United States 
Navy as soon as it became acquainted 
with the Bacardi rum which is Santiago's 
pride. To the right is the harbor, in 
which lay the fleet of Admiral Cervera, 
and the entrance to the channel, where 
Hobson sank the Merrimac in an abortive 
attempt to block the exit. Straight 
ahead is the sea, where Sampson’s fleet 
lay in a wide semicircle ready to converge 
instantly upon the harbor mouth should 
any sortie be attempted; and to the west- 
ward, miles of the dazzling blue water 
through which the American ships pur- 
sued the fleeing Spaniard until every ship 
was either sunk or run ashore on fire. 
There are many drives out from San- 
tiago de Cuba, the one offering the most 
beautiful scenery being that constructed 
by General Leonard Wood when he was 
governor. This road clings to the moun- 
tain side, and winds upward to Boniato, 
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pep sTORic TUCSON, cradle of Western 
C23 civilization...with purple mountains, 
golden deserts, Spanish missions, Old Mexico 
as scenic background. ..is America’s newest sport- 
land in the Old Southwest. ¥ Here “winter” 
means blue sky and sunshine... hunting, riding, | 
golf (all-grass courses)...dude ranches, country 
clubs. ¥ Shops, theaters, schools, University, the 
oldest and largest municipal airport in U.S. A. 


Write Sunshine Club for free booklet. Reser- 
vation in hotels, etc., and personal service 
to visitors is gratis. Winter rates on Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific Lines—NOW 








902 Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Arizona | 
Please send me the free “SUNSHINE BOOKLET” } 
Name. 

Address. ’ | 
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THE HAVANA GOLF LINKS 
On this beautiful course almost all of the world’s F 








reatest golfers have played, and they warmly praise 
its designer. 
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1526 feet above the sea, from which 
is to be had the most beautiful view 
of land and sea in all Cuba. Some 
who have traveled the world over say 
that they have never seen a r.ore strik- 
ing panorama. From Boniato summit 
one looks down on a fertile valley dotted 
with thatched roofs set in cultivated 
fields, bounded by a low range of hills, 
across a glistening lake and another low 
ridge, beyond which spread the roofs of 
the city at whose feet lies the beautiful 
harbor, stretching past the Morro to the 
deep blue, white-flecked Caribbean. To 
the left is Gran Piedra, a peak towering 
high above its fellows, and to the right 
the Sierra Maestra range fades into the 
blue distance. 

Jiguani, in the foothills of the Sierra 
golf Maestra, is another war-scarred town, and 
at Baire the Cuban flag was first raised 
in the 1895 rebellion. Oriente is an ex- 








a ceptionally fertile region aside from its 
minerals, maize, coffee, cacao, cane, 
rom bananas, oranges, and grapefruit thriv- 
left ing in the soil of the many valleys and 


}, | onthe slopes of the mountains. Antilla, of y/ 
ee terminus of the north branch of the NEW CIUXE 


ates Cuba line out of Alto Cedro, is an im- 
nted portant port on Nipe Bay at the foot of 
20's the Mayari mountains. Guantanamo 


Bay, where the American fleet usually 


, in : a 
rera has its maneuvers and target practice, is LIM j | ED 


west of Santiago de Cuba and is reached 





here ® 
tive by a narrow-gauge railway. 
ight 1 — 
ih Tit sur or Prves, reached by Direct —to the Sunny Southwest 
erge __» Steamer from Batabano (across Shortest and best way Chicago to El Paso-Juarez, Tucson, 
ould the island from Havana), is a beautiful Chandi Phasene: Fadia Pal . li 
sR es andler, Phoenix, Indio, Palm Springs, Agua Caliente— 

vest and fertile island one-fourth the size of uickes® by wane binies 
rater + Porto Rico, and with three mountain 4 orae y . 
pur- | ‘tains ranging from 400 to 1653 feet. Winter Paradise— palatial hotels — delightful ranches. Days 
ship [| Caballos and Las Casas mountains, 1074 of golf, tennis, polo, horseback riding, ranch sports inter- 

and 1035 feet high respectively, are com- spersed with hours of luxurious ease;—and nights!—A 
San- ff Posed entirely of high-grade marble, which Venetian night was never more entrancing than the shim- 
most ff ‘snow being quarried for use in the em- mering starlit desert! 
icted § Dellishment of Havana. Fanned by the 
was trade winds, the climate is delightful, and No Extra Fare 
oun- there are fine bathing beaches and thermal 


Superfine— Expressing the Utmost 


iato, § Sptings which have long been famous for “ 
in Travel Luxury 


their healing properties. The isle is a 


favorite winter resort for wealthy Cu- Convenient Schedule—Minimum daylight hours 
bans, and President Machado proposes to en route—Only 2 days Chicago to California— 
build himself a home there. 3 days from Coast to Coast 


With some mineral deposits which have 





not yet been sufficiently prospected, the Rock Island-Southern Pacific Golden State Route—direct 
~X low altitude warm winter way to Los Angeles and San 


island has ample sources of prosperity in : 
the fruits and vegetables raised for the Diego. Through sleepers from St. Louis and Minneapolis. 


Havana and the northern winter markets. 


The island was developed largely by 
Americans who went there just after the 
Spanish-American War, and English is 


generally spoken. It is an ideal place for 
Wealthy persons seeking quiet, and also THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 
Persons of moderate means, to settle 
down to the enjoyment of boating, fish- 
mg, swimming, golf, tennis, horseback 
riding, and other outdoor sports to be en- 
loyed the year round, with the best of 
fam produce available in perfect fresh- 
less for the table. 











For detailed information, mail this coupon 
Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
778 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me literature descriptive of Arizona and California and full information regarding 
train schedules and service via Golden State Route. 





Name. uM Beas 
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(“elise Sees a Silver Lining 


Why Bad Times in Sugar Promise Good Times for the Island Nation 


FTER SEVERAL years of low- 
priced sugar, with the ever- 
present prospect of its going lower, busi- 
ness in Cuba is naturally depressed. But 
the falling off in imports is not, as extrem- 
ists would make it appear, an index of 
Cuba’s diminished purchasing power. 
Rather, it is an indication of the much 
more encouraging fact of Cuba’s increas- 
ing efficiency in supplying her needs. 
Cuba’s Ambassador to Washington re- 
cently said that a tariff increase on 
Cuba’s sugar would mean Cuba’s eco- 
nomic ruin, but it is more likely to cause 
a rebirth of old-time Cuban prosperity 
founded on far solider bases than sugar 
as a sole dependence. Cuba seems, how- 
ever reluctantly, to be returning to her 
old-time self-sufficiency, which is the 
very thing that the United States is aim- 
ing at for itself in its new tariff efforts. 
Cuba’s imports show a steady decline, 
but not merely because she hasn’t the 
purchasing power, but because more and 
more she is making her own shoes, her 
own rayon and silk stockings, her own 
ready-to-wear clothing, her own textiles 
of various kinds, and many other neces- 
sities. It would serve no useful purpose 
to give here figures regarding these new 
industries; they would seem unduly in- 
significant, because the new industries— 
for the most part with the aid of Amer- 
ican capital—are just getting under way, 
but they are proving successful so rap- 
idly that doubtless they will soon be big. 
Likewise in agricultural products, 
Cuba is importing less of a good many 
things and discovering that she can pro- 
duce them for herself, if she will only 
take a little time off from thinking about 
nothing but sugar. She is now adequately 
equipped with railroads, and highways to 
feed them, for diversified agricultural de- 





velopment. When the Cuba Railroad 
was first put through from Santa Clara to 
Santiago de Cuba while the Republic was 
“a-borning,”’ it was the vision of its 
great builder to develop innumerable 
farms in the vast rich wilderness lying on 
both sides of the right of way. The rail- 
road was designed to haul the produce of 











SKYSCRAPERS FOR HAVANA 


The Cuban home of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation. 


ten thousand farms to the centers of 
population at both ends of the island and 
to the ships which should carry it abroad. 

But there was no such farm develop- 
ment. Instead, all effort was turned to 
sugar production, and vast areas of the 
primeval forest which covered Santiago 
(now Oriente) province were cleared and 
planted with cane, and in their midst 
were located sugar mills of a magnitude 
such as the world had not seen. The 
railroad hauled cane to the mills and 
sugar to the ports. In 1902, the year of 
the republic’s birth, sugar production had 
risen from 345,260 tons in 1899, to 
850,181 tons; and it went on increasing, 
absorbing most of the young nation’s en- 
ergy until, in 1913, just before the World 
War, for the first time it passed the 
2,000,000-ton mark, and was a drug 0 
the market, selling at $1.50, and many 
Cuban sugar producers were bankrupt. 
Then came the expansion due to the 
effort to supply the Allies with sugar. 
New areas were planted, old plantations 
revived, and gigantic mills erected, with 
swiftly increasing production, which 
reached its climax in 1925, when 5,120. 
421 tons were produced—more than 
twice the production ever attained before 
the War. Restriction by presidential de- 
cree reduced production in 1927 to 
4,508,705 tons, but last year’s crop agail 
rose to unprecedented figures, reaching 
5,156,315 long tons. 


B” A NEw ERA has dawned and 
finds Cuba adequately equipped 
for developing herself along the new lines 
The railroads, which were monopolized 
by the excessive development of the 
sugar industry, are here to perform the 
function for which they were designed 
and built, the development of gene 
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agriculture. In this they will be greatly 
aided by the Central Highway and its 
laterals, extending from end to end of 
the island and crisscrossing it, which will 
bring great areas within easy reach of do- 
mestic markets and: ports for shipment 
abroad. There are 3000 miles of these 
standard-gauge railroads, equipped with 
every latest improvement, the United 
Railways serving the western half of the 
country and the Consolidated Railroads 
the eastern half, which contains the in- 
comparably rich Oriente region, most of 
it still virgin land. 

Cuba is preparing to produce her own 
rice, of which she imported in 1927, the 
last year for which statistics are avail- 
able, 458,867,565 pounds. Already rice 
is being planted extensively with excellent 
results. Coffee and cacao, which Cuba 
raised for her own needs in Spanish days, 








five to six years to yield profitably. The 
acreage of corn, of which two crops can 


being greatly increased, and Cuba is set- 


which have constituted one of the big- 
gest food items of import. 


| ese compresses the prognosti- 
cations regarding the threat- 
ened tariff increase, Cuba is practically 
assured of a market in the United States 
for three million tons of her sugar, which 
will give her ample purchasing power 
abroad while developing sources of do- 
mestic supplies. Her second industry, 
tobacco, yields annually about $80,000,- 
000, almost evenly divided between do- 
mestic consumption and exports. The 
larger part of her tobacco exports to the 
United States, her chief customer, are in 
the form of leaf, but last year she shipped 
abroad—to European countries and the 
United States—225,809,240 cigars, which 
were valued at $20,244,479, for Cuba’s 
cigars are high priced. 

Cuba has already made herself practi- 
cally independent as regards her meat 
supply, and is reviving her hog industry, 
which in the old days entirely supplied 
her needs, so that she will soon cut down 
and eventually cut out her imports of 
hams, bacon, and other pork products. 
“Kokofat,” a domestic product made 
from the oil of cocoanuts, is taking the 
Place of lard and olive oil, and great 
dairies are being developed in the rich 
tattle country watered by the Rio Cauto 
in Oriente, where milk is being canned 
and butter produced that is rivaling in 
Popularity the butter imported from the 
United States, chiefly by Swift & Co. 

Cuba has learned the folly of one-crop 
agriculture as the Southern states learned 
it in relation to cotton, and is preparing 
‘0 prosper in the future as the South has 


Continued on page 159 





ting about growing her own potatoes. ! 


are being planted, but these take from | 


be raised annually on the same land, is | 
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work anywhere on the western hemisphere. We solicit your 
inquiries and can guarantee rapid and economical construc- 
tion. We are prepared to handle the engineering and design, 
or will work to plans prepared by your own engineers. 
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BUY THAT BOOK NOW! 


The Review of Reviews, in accordance with its policy of giving the utmost in 
service to its readers, is now printing a geographically arranged directory of book 
shops where books reviewed or advertised in this magazine can be purchased, 
either at the store or by mail. All members of the American Booksellers Asso- 
ciation are included, and we have the assurance of that association that our 
readers will receive from their stores prompt and efficient attention. 


See pages 24 and 25 in this issue. 
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If you know any blind man « 
woman of intelligence who is not 
getting a square deal in the great, 
unequal struggle for existence, ani 
who needs to be shown a way to eam 
a comfortable income, tell that per 
son of The Braille Division of The 
| Review of Reviews. This will be 
"Your Golden Deed, and your blind 
| friend will benefit. 
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21-24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities» 
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Continued from page 155 
heen doing since she abandoned her 
gne-crop system. 

A revolution in the consumption of 
fuel, for which Cuba at present pays 
great sums to the United States, may be 
wrought by the substitution of alcohol 
for gasoline. At present practically all 
the molasses, which forms an important 
product of the sugar mills though it was 
wasted a few years ago, is now being 
bought up by two firms and shipped to 
the United States. But the President of 
the Senate, Dr. Clemente Vasquez Bello, 
who recently returned from studying 
conditions in Europe and the United 
States, has in preparation a bill which is 
designed to create a great alcohol indus- 
try by encouraging the manufacture of 
alcohol at the sugar mills directly from 
the cine juice. If this is successful it 
will take care of Cuba’s surplus cane pro- 
duction, while supplying all, or most, of 
her fuel needs. 


UBA IS PREPARED as never be- 

fore to produce and handle her 
sugar economically. With improved rail- 
road facilities, reinforced by the Central 
Highway and laterals, over which trucks 
will haul economically, the transportation 
situation is excellent, and port facilities 
are ample. 

Puerto Tarafa, at the end of the Cama- 
guey-Nuevitas Railroad, is the island’s 
greatest sugar port, handling last year 
5,000,000 sacks of sugar of 320 pounds 
each—one-seventh of last year’s total 
crop of 35,588,868 sacks, which was the 
greatest production in Cuba’s history. At 
Puerto Tarafa there are facilities for stor- 
ing nearly 600,000 bags of sugar in six 
warehouses. 

There are five jutting piers, each 
121.92 meters long, to which steamers of 
24 feet 6 inches draft may tie up. Five 
ships can be loaded simultaneously, at an 
average speed of 8000 bags per ship in 
aday. The wharfage charge is 70 cents, 
and the charge for handling $1.25, mak- 
ing a total of $1.95 per long ton of seven 
bags of 320 pounds. 

Other great sugar ports are Cienfuegos, 
Cardenas, Matanzas, Caibarien, Manza- 
nillo, and Trinidad. 

While Cuba is readjusting itself to the 
hew régime of diversified agriculture and 
industry stimulated by the tariff of Octo- 
ber, 1927, the unemployment inevitably 
incident to the change is being remedied 
'0a considerable extent by a vast system 
of public works—new schools, federal and 
municipal buildings, improvement of 
Ports, building of aqueducts; -sewering 
and paving of cities, and,’-the , biggest 
tem, the Central Highway. Critics have 
deprecated the great expenditures in- 
volved at a time when the country is 
*onomically depressed because of the 
OW price of sugar, but the works being 
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accomplished constitute a solid invest- 
ment for the future and are being paid 
for with loans which future beneficiaries 
will liquidate if the current taxes pro- 
vided for the purpose shall prove insuffi- 
cient. These improvements are supply- 
ing work at good wages to an army of 
men not wanted in the cane fields and are 
providing the efficient plant for future 
lucrative industries. 

In addition, they are vastly enhanc- 
ing the island’s attractiveness to pleasure- 
seekers and investors. When the Central 
Highway and its laterals are completed 
the tourist will be beguiled into motoring 
from end to end of Cuba and coast to 
coast, seeing beauties never dreamed of 
and perceiving alluring opportunities for 
enterprise. The plans of the Public 
Works Department contemplate an ex- 
penditure of about $300,000,000 within 
ten years, but the money will be well 
invested and Cuba, whose present debt is 
only $100,000,000, with the Central 
Highway approximately half completed 
and half paid for, can well afford it. A 
new loan of $50,000,000 will shortly be 
asked for in the United States; and there 
will be no difficulty in obtaining it, for 
Cuba’s_ splendid resources constitute 
ample security. 

American investments alone in the 
island amount to $1,250,000,000, with 
other foreign investments of about equal 
amount, for the most part in the sugar 
industry, public utilities, railroads, mines, 
tobacco industry, hotels and amusements, 
mercantile enterprises, agriculture, fac- 
tories, office buildings, government debt, 
and lands. 

Industrial units that are prospering 
mightily, regardless of the price of sugar, 
are Havana’s great breweries, Santiago’s 
Bacardi, distillery, and the Morro cement 
works, which is supplying the millions 
of bags of cement being used in the gov- 
ernment’s huge improvements.’ Likewise, 
work is progressing rapidly on the seven- 
million-dollar National Hotel, which will 
furnish an impressive background to the 
Maine Monument and Park, and is to be 
ready for the tourist season of 1930-31. 

In short, the low price of sugar which 
has forced Cuba out of the rut into 


which she had sunk seems likely to prove | 


her salvation. 


Where Bounding 
Basques Abound 


Hea STRANGE RACE, the Basques— 
who speak Eskuara, a non-Euro- 
pean tongue—inhabits the French prov- 
inces of Labourd, Basse-Navarre, and 
Soule; and also the Spanish provinces of 


Alava, Biscay, and Guipuzoca. They 
proudly call themselves the Eskualdunak. 
Mostly they have learned to speak 














STOCKHOLM 


HE City Hall of Stockholm 

J —jewel of modern Swedish 
architecture—lifts its grace= 

ful bell tower high over the busy 
waters of the harbor. Nearby, the 
Opera restaurant lights its pink= 
shaded lamps against the mystic 
twilight, while mellow strains of 
the orchestra give added zest toa 
delicious meal... Center of North= 
ern Europe’s playground. Lux- 
urious hotels; smart, intriguing 
shops; open air theaters and de= 
lightful concerts. Brilliant flowers 
in spacious parks; blue water 
glittering everywhere. And close 
by gay resorts for perfect week= 
ends: golfing, horseback riding, 
swimming, surfing... Boat excur= 
sions to dreamy Mediaeval Visby ; 
fast modern trains to historic 
Dalecarlia, or lovely Vermland. 





STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION 
May-September 1930 
“More Beautiful Things for 
Every=Day Use.’Sweden’s love= 
liest creations in glass, china, 
pewter,silver,textiles and wood. 











Eight days direct from New 
York by the Swedish Ameri- 
can Line. From London or 
Paris by convenient boat or 
train service—ten hours by air. 
T hrough trains from Berlinand 
Hamburg. Booklet free from 


any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau Dept. R 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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French, but Frenchmen are foreigners lage havin 
nevertheless, Their language is so hope. handball, 
lessly complicated that nobody except basket str 
a philologist ever attempts to grapple  fera— use 
with its intricacies. it out aga 
Basque babies, dogs, and bicycles refuse fm three Pla} 
to move for any man’s Citroen or Peugeot § known pla 
motor car—mainly to show their inde. jg are happie 
pendence. The Basques are a graceful, 
good-looking race. “The men, extraordi- 
narily agile by virtue of their games and Anoth 
dances, walk lightly in the cord-soled es. 
padrilles that are the universal footwear: N 
and the women, carrying burdens of all I al 
kinds on their heads, with shoulders earthquake 


fortune to 
tants left 


: day the c 
Interesting Travel Articles this time i 
N THE SHADOW OF THE PyYRENEEs, b ‘. 
Ben Ray Redman; December Travel. Re. Ten miles 
viewed on page 159. been reinc 
Tue New Toxyo; September Japan Mag- city at a C 
azine. Reviewed on page 161. “The t 
A Journey Into Eeypt, by Robert Hich- a 7 
ens; December Vanity Fair. An _ English placed in 
traveler explains the witchery of the struction 
Nile Valley. : 

Exprorinc Curr Dwetiincs Witn tHe fp te en 
LINDBERGHS, by Edward Moffat Weyer, Jr.; sine. Thi 
December World’s Work. Archeology in set to wo 
the Navajo country. 
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thrown back, and swaying slightly from 
the hips, are living models of feminine . 
grace and strength.” Such is the tribute wide, the 
of Ben Ray Redman, writing in Travel. feet wide. 


- } “ ’ u ‘ ~ 7 
Printed pages “There are Basque families that have jg Puated in 
More tha: 
clung to the same patch of upland or ities 
valley for more than a thousand years,” ssbiap dae 


point the Way continues the writer. And they have Called 


large families, hence many must migrate because 
to seek their fortunes. In South America Tokyo fot 


UST a short sail from New York or New Orleans lie the colorful they have been most successful, having JB ™antled c 

lands of the Caribbean...lands to which the printed pages of given Presidents to Chile and to Uruguay, J ‘ning we 

romance point the way. Havana invites you to revel, Santiago to see and having held forty-three seats simul- .* 

and dream... Kingston and Port Antonio beckon from their Jamaican taneously in the Argentine Congress. At oe oy 

palm bower...Cristobal welcomes you to the Panama Canal Zone. Bayonne and Bordeaux they make good i dt 

In mountainous Costa Rica is fascinating old Port Limon; in Colom- in business. A ; are 

bia, Santa Marta, Puerto Colombia, and legend-haunted Cartagena; V They have their native folk-lore—Bose- in themse 
; ; ; Se AS Li auna, the huge monster with human 

in ancient Guatemala, Puerto Barrios, and Guatemala City; in British Pang " aa are the de 
; 4 aaa ; ace; Mamou, frightener of children; the 

Honduras, Belize; and in orchid-tinted Spanish Honduras, Tela. Laetitia tala etihee hihi as Wi New ps 

Great White Fleet liners leave New York twice weekly and New es chtlenn if Limatnie tat single night; J Main sch 

Orleans three times weekly. First class passengers only. Cruises, 9 to and alas, early in the seventeenth cen- J Plotting, 

24 days, all expenses included—shore motor trips, hotel, and rail- tury, they had.an orgy of witch-burning. and redist 

road accommodations. Write for booklet to Yet the Basques are neither simple people, holders ~ 

Passenger Traffic Department nor really superstitious—they play with their hole 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY their pseudo-beliefs. “en 

Steamship Service Splendid sailors they are, and experts ag 

Room 1636,17 Battery Place, New York City * | at pelota and the fandango. “Ii you be moved 


would see the fandango danced naturally 


and unself-consciously, you should visit eo 1. 
the Place Louis XIV., in Saint-Jean-de- ave beer 


; ials with 
] Luz, on a summer Saturday night. . - : nals with 
ct sand Young men and women, children of three em facili 


GR p AT WHITE FLEET or four, and grandmothers, sturdy old a — 


men and slender youths—all begin to 
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B dance. Rhythmically their curved arms 
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rise and fall as their feet beat time and p 
their bodies turn.” . n sho 
| Pelota is the national game, every vil greet | 
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lage having its court. It is a glorified 
handball, played with a narrow curved 
basket strapped to the wrist—the chis- 
tera—‘‘used to catch the ball and -shoot 
it out again at bullet speed.” There are 
three players to a team. And of all 
known places, the individualistic Basques 
are happiest in this athletic setting. 





Another Tokyo 


ie 1923 THE city of Tokyo was 
almost completely destroyed by 
earthquake and fire—a cataclysmic mis- 
fortune to the million and a half inhabi- 
tants left exposed to the elements. To- 
day the city is again risen, transformed 
this time into almost complete modernity. 
Ten miles in length, five miles wide, it has 
been reincarnated by the government and 
city at a cost of nearly 1,000,000,000 yen. 

“The task of rebuilding the city was 
placed in the hands of an official Recon- 
struction Board specially constituted by 
the government,” says the Japan Maga- 
sine. This board consulted widely, then 
set to work to clear the littering débris 
from the streets. Two main lines of 
thoroughfares were arranged, crossing at 
right angles with smaller streets connecting 
them in chessboard fashion. “This in- 
volved 52 trunk lines from 75 to 140 feet 
wide, the auxiliary streets to be 38 to 74 
feet wide. About 817 acres were appro- 
priated in new streets, parks, and canals.” 
More than 300,000 building, lots had to 
be readiusted. 

Called the “Venice of the Far East” 
because of its ramified canal system, 
Tokyo found that this feature of the dis- 
mantled city gave trouble. All the sus- 
taining walls of the canals had to be re- 
stored, and the many bridges restituted. 
Four hundred - fireproof bridges, to re- 
place the wooden ones which trapped 
many citizens during the disaster, have 
been erected; and “these structures are 
in themselves objects of art, so beautiful 
are the designs.” 

New parks have been placed near the 
main school centers by a system of re- 
Plotting, through expropriation of land 
and redistribution of acreage to the land- 
holders in proportion to the extent of 
their holdings. “The plan also involved 
the removal of old buildings, where they 
tfemained, to the new lots given their 

| owners.” Over 200,000 buildings had to 
be moved, a record in civic reconstruction. 
The 117 primary schools destroyed 
have been rebuilt of quake-proof mate- 
nals with roofgardens and the most mod- 
em facilities. The Imperial University 
has arisen afresh, and the Carnegie and 
the Rockefeller gifts were deeply appre- 
cated. Free hospitals, workhouses, and 
market places have also been erected. 
In short, a new Tokyo stands ready 
{0 greet the visitor. 
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Miles and Miles of J 
Oak Shaded Drives 


Skirt the Azure Gulf 


This easily-reached winter playground has, 
for two centuries, been the Mecca for pleas- 
ure-lovers and health-seekers who come to 
rest and play in its healthful climate. 


Everything you like to do outdoors---golf 
on perfect courses; horseback riding through 
beautiful woodlands of semi-tropical vegeta- 
tion; motoring along the Gulf; hunting, fish- 
ing, polo, racing, tennis---they are all here at 
their very finest; and you will be comfortably 
accommodated in fine hotels, clubs, apart- 
ments, or boarding houses at a moderate 
rate of charge. 


Let us tell you more about this historic 
section of sun-warmed shore. Write today 
to R. D. Pusey, Gen. Pass. Agt., Louisville & 


Nashville R. R., Room 433-B, 9th & Broad- 
way, Louisville, Ky., for descriptive literature. 
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9’ Those who want to reach the Coast quickly 
aio ot take the Chief, because it is the only extra 
eK" g®  fast—extra fine—extra fare train to Southern 
e California— 
4° so" 1d 
0 
“. oo? It has no rival. 


The equipment is new this season—the road- 
bed smooth, like a ribbon of silk — double 
tracked—and safeguarded by automatic block 
signals. 


Please mail picture-folders checked below: 
O California Picture Book 


mail thin 
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O Grand Canyon Outings 
O Escorted all-expense Tours 


Address 


From Villa Painting 
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- and only extra Fare 
n ie ae Bats California 


No wonder Hollywood’s “stars”? prefer The 
Chief—and the “‘stars” in every profession 
and business. 


There is no extra fare on the Santa Fe’s fast 
California Limited and Grand Canyon Limited, 
nor on the Navajo, Scout and Missionary. 


The famous Fred Harvey dining service is 
another distinctive feature of this distinctive 
railway. 
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W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 1227 Railway Exchange, Chicago, I. 


O The Indian-detour 0 Arizona Winter 
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NEW YEAR LIGHT 


The new year means little or nothing if it does not 
bring new ideas. There are many business and edu- 





















cational institutions in America that are not getting 
needed help from the Mimeograph and thereby are 
4 neglecting the opportunity to make telling use of thou- 
sands of new ideas—for immediate profit. The unrivalled 
ability of this clever device to establish speedy communi- 
cation, by the exact duplication of letters, forms, sketches, 
maps, diagrams, questionnaires, etc., enables it to reach out 
for new markets and strengthen organizations. Almost as 
: quickly as an-idea is conceived it can be typed on the stencil 
sheet and nicely duplicated in unlimited thousands. The 
| Mimeograph needs no experience to handle. It assures 
= | privacy. It operates at a very low cost. It is an idea dissem- 
inator. Write today for full particulars, which are almost sure 
= to bring you new ideas about your business, from A. B. Dick 
= Company, Chicago, or from branch office in any principal city. 
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The volunteer {| 
'- fireman of 1800 was 
a lusty fire fighter 


February, 1930 


neni Business for 
177 years 


lute adherence to one basic aim—the furnishing of sound 


N 1752 the first mutual fire insurance company was 
founded—the first insurance company of any kind in 
America. This company operates actively today. Many 


other. mutual fire companies are over 
100 years old. 

There is no other business, impor- 
tant in the commercial life of the nation 
today, that has back of it so much of 
tradition; of obligations faithfully met; 
of actual public service—as mutual fire 
insurance. 

The remarkable stability and vitality 
of mutual insurance is based on abso- 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion pany was founded in 1752, Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 





Of the remaining companies — 
9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars— have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars — have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one hundred and thirty millions of dollars, 


insurance at the lowest possible cost to the insured. 
Mutual fire insurance companies have paid losses 


promptly and fully—have led the way in 
fire prevention—have returned annual 
savings to policyholders ranging from 
20% to 50% of the premiums received. 

A booklet outlining the principles 
and workings of mutual fire insurance 
will be sent upon request. No solicita- 
tion will follow. Address Mutual Fire 
Insurance, Room 2210, 180 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 


FIRE 


COMPANIES 














